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4 GUARANTEED LIFE CONTRACT 

T X 7HETHER your hero is in uniform, ladies, 
* ^ or carrying on at home, sentimental old St. 
Valentine’s Day will mean a whole lot to him this 
year... to his courage and spirit and morale. 

He will heartily cheer your choice of a Parker 
Vacumatic Pen or Set, just as you will cheer, if 
someone sends you the Parker Debutante or Sub- 
deb. For repeated unbiased surveys, conducted 
from coast to coast, prove that Parker is the 


No, 1 choice with the largest number of people. 

See the beautifully boxed Valentine’s Gift Sets 
—the Super-charged Parker Vacumatic Pen 
matched with the Parker Writefine Pencil—both 
with the original Military Clip. And make your 
selections early, to insure their arrival at camps 
and on shipboard, ON TIME. 

Don’t forget his Parker andhe won’t forget you! 

The Parker Pen Co., New York, Chicago, San Francisco. 

Factories: Janesville, Wisconsin and Toronto, Canada. 


Here's Why 
People Prefer Parker 
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My husband’s view was obstructed by a truck. He 
never saw the car coming when he turned into our 
driveway. 

A sickening crash! It was the most horrible moment in 
my life! I clutched my baby . . . noticed that her leg 
was badly twisted. This single fact blinded me to all 
else . . . blinded me to the anguish we had caused to 
others . . . the terrible financial loss we faced ourselves. 

But now I see things more clearly. My daughter’s 
leg has mended and I have come to appreciate more 
than ever the quiet, friendly help we received during 

Two people in the other car were hurt. Legally we 
were liable. We might have been forced to draw out our 
savings — even sell our home — were it not for our 
Liberty Mutual insurance protection. 

Their claims investigator went right to work, locat¬ 
ing witnesses, talking to doctors, the police, and injured 
people. When the damage was known, he saw that the 
bills were promptly paid. 

Our own bills for hospital care, doctors and nurses 
were paid, too, because we carried Medical Payments* 
coverage which protected everyoneTn our car. And the 


serious damage to our automobile was repaired without 
cost to us, thanks to a Collision policy carried with 
United Mutual. 

Some day you, too, may need a “friend on the high¬ 
way. 1 ’ Accidents can and do happen — even to careful 
drivers. Can you afford to drive a block without insur¬ 
ance, especially when you consider the low cost of 
Liberty Mutual protection? 


LIBERTY 'Hi MUTUAL 

ISSURANCE^COMPANY 

Your Friend on the Highway 



In most states, automobile insurance rates have been 
reduced and you may secure a discount, depending on 
your driving record and the use made of your car. In 
all states Liberty Mutual policyholders have enjoyed 
a further substantial saving in cash dividends which 
have been returned every year. 

Free Booklet. May we send you the free booklet 
offered below? It tells how careful drivers are securing 
full protection at lower cost, explains how you can qual¬ 
ify, describes our convenient monthly payment plan. 
Mail the coupon today! 

LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. SEP-2-7-S2 
175 Berkeley Street, Boston 

Without obligation, please send me your free illustrated 
booklet showing how careful drivers get car insurance at 
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H ere’s a new and different refrigerator, built to serve modern kitchen 
needs. It brings you new ways to keep and prepare your foods that 
make your work easier, your meals more delicious and help you save on 
your food and electric bills. 

Look at this huge, separate Frozen Food Compartment, for instance, 
specially designed for all frozen storage uses, where temperatures remain 
at 15° to 30° below freezing. Here you can store frosted foods for days, 
make tempting frozen desserts, keep extra ice cubes, age meats and actually 
improve their flavor, buy and store foods in quantity at money-saving prices. 

In many other ways, the new Philco Refrigerator gives you modem, 
exclusive Advanced Design. Moist Cold with the amazing Philco Cold Shelf, 
a separate Dry Cold Compartment, the sensational, patented Conservador 
. . . plus the famous quality and dependability of Philco manufacture! 


NEW 


PHILCO 


REFRIGERATOR 


saves time, work and money in your kitchen 




ONLY PHILCO GIVES YOU THIS FROZEN STORAGE 
plus DRY COLD, MOIST COLD'AND CONSERVADOR 


For the Service of our Armed Forces 


MODELS FOR EVERY NEED. SEE THEM 
TODAY AT YOUR PHILCO DEALER 


The research and manufacturing facilities of fuzes. Wherever its equipment and skilled 
Philco are engaged in various phases of pro- personnel may contribute to our war effort, 
duction for our armed forces. Its assembly Philco, famous for quality in millions of 
lines are producing frequency meters, com- American homes, stands ready to place at 
munications equipment and radio receivers the disposal ■ of the government as great 
for tanks and airplanes. Its heavy machin- a portion of its manufacturing and research 
ery is engaged in mass production of artillery facilities as the nation may require. 
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Longines provides watches in a wide 
variety of style but in a single variety of 
quality. Every Longines Watch is made 
to one standard, world-honored for 
greater accuracy and long life, and time- 
tested by 76 years of use. The excellence 
and elegance of Longines Watches have 
won for them 10 world’s fair grand 
prizes, 28 gold medals and more honors 
for accuracy than any other timepiece. 
Longines Watches are priced $45* upward. 
Longines jewelers also fjbow Wittnauer 
Watches, a moderately priced companion 
line of exceptional value from $27.50 *— 
product of Longines-Wittnauer Watch 
Co., Inc., New York, Montreal, Geneva. 



Among Other Things 

YXTILLIE GILLIS’ third appearance on a Post 
VV cover (the originals of his first two covers are 
already hanging in the Port Dix New Service Club 
Library—a loan from Artist Rockwell) is a trans¬ 
continental achievement. After he’d completed the 
rough sketches for this cover, Mr. Rockwell felt 
that he needed a rest and change of scene, so he 
decided to exchange Vermont’s snowy hills for a lit¬ 
tle California sunshine. In that, he reckoned with¬ 
out the Post and its bullhide whip. He went West— 
but he took his sketch and his painting equipment 
with him. Willie came back by express and we hope 
Artist Rockwell enjoyed his vacation. 

The girls? Well, read left to right and you have 
Helen Mueller, New York model, Willie, and Kay 
Aldridge, ex-model, California’s 1942-vintage “Wine 
Queen” and starlet whom the Navy picked as one 
of the six most beautiful girls in Hollywood. Miss 
Aldridge will next be seen in Warner Brothers’ 
forthcoming In the Navy Now. 

C AM JONES, who can see himself in print for the 
first time this week with Everybody Cant be 
Lucky on page 16, grew up in Palo Alto as one of 
eight small Joneses, and graduated from Stanford 
with an engineering degree. Young Mr. Jones 
works for a steel company and spends his spare 
time writing, aided and abetted by his wife. This 
is one of the many cases in which we found a story 
and a brand-new author in our morning mail. 

B orden chase’s pay to Learn, the only 
Post story we’ve ever reprinted (it appeared in 
the January 14, 1939, and the September 7, 1940, 
issues) has been bought for a movie by RKO. The 
story was printed a second time, after World War II 
had started, because we felt its moral had been 
largely overlooked during the days of peace. In 
Pay to Learn, Gunner Kronfeld, a fighter by 
trade, drives home the danger in the cocky com¬ 
placency that fills every American because he feels 
he has two God-given skills—the ability to play 
poker and to fight. As Gunner Kronfeld points out, 
this is the great American illusion, for we usually 
have to learn both and sometimes “it costs like 
hell to learn.” We don’t know what Hollywood 
will do with this story, which they’re going to call 
Battle Stations, but we think it could be profitably 
published again. 

G OLD FROM CRETE, on page 9, as we ex¬ 
plain in our editorial note, is the first of a 
series by C. S. Forester. No. 2, coming up soon, 
describes the massacre of the Axis forces attempting 
to storm Crete by water. There will be six stories 
in the series, five of them based on actual British 
naval fighting in the Middle East and the sixth 
about an exciting incident aboard an Admiralty 
vessel in one of our own navy yards. 

TNTELLIGENCE, military and otherwise: The 
_L Young Ames stories by Walter D. Edmonds are 
now out as a Little, Brown book under the title. 
Young Ames; Art Donahue 
(Tallyho, in the May 3,1941, 
Post), our own Yank in the 
RAF, has been shifted from 
England to Gibraltar; Robert 
Carson’s Post serial, Aloha 
Means Good-by, has been 
bought for a picture by Warner 
Brothers — you’ll remember 
that it’s all about Jap sabotage 
in Honolulu, of all places; 
Scribner’s have put John W. 
Thomason’s Post series of 
Praxiteles Swan stories be¬ 
tween covers and call it Lone Star Preacher; and 
Mrs. Edgar Snow, who writes as Nym Wales, be¬ 
comes the author of a book, China Builds for De¬ 
mocracy, while her husband covers our mechanized 
front with Made-in-America Blitz, in this issue. 



Edgar Snow-1942. 


Young Wife's Tale 



W ITH Sam Lubell giving you a reporter’s view 
of Washington as a boom town this week, we 
decided an informal dispatch from the other side of 
the family might be in order. Here’s Mrs. Lubell’s 
communique: 

“Don’t laugh when you look at this picture. It 
could happen to you, too, if you tried to make a 
borne in Washington. Like most persons, we had 
always taken cbairs for granted. We never dreamed 
how elusive a piece of wood with four legs could be. 

“Housing in Washington being what it is, we 
rushed into our apartment while it still was un¬ 
finished and with our furniture ‘ on order.’ On hand 
we had two trunks, four suitcases, a hundred or so 
books and several cartons heaped with papers and 
notes that Sam has been collecting for articles be is 
always planning on writing, but never gets around 
to. Tbe first day the mattress arrived; the next 
day the bedspring. And then we settled down— 
literally—to await the coming of our chairs. 

“ For tbe first few days wbat sitting we did was 
on the floors. We begged around the house for relief 
and a kindly neighbor lent us two chairs. Thereafter 
each of us and bis or her respective chair were in¬ 
separable. Whenever we moved from one room to 
the next we would drag our cbairs behind. 

“One trunk was serving us as a dresser and the 
other, in the living room, did duty as a combination 
table and work desk. Sam belongs to what I call the 
‘ work-to-the-last-minute ’ school of writers. Every 
mealtime I would warn him, ‘Lunch win be ready 
in a minute,’ but Sam wouldn’t make a move to clear 
our desk-table-trunk. Only when I stood before 
him, dishes and food in my hands, would he stop 
work long enough to clear away a comer of the 

“We bought a kitchen stool and hit upon the idea 
of laying a wardrobe suitcase flat across the stool 
as an improvised table. At best, tbe suitcase was 
balanced precariously and we had to eat on our 
toes, ready to leap back if the coffee or soup tipped. 
You couldn’t cut meat too vigorously without rock¬ 
ing the suitcase, and when we bad steak we took 
turns, so that only one of us was cutting at a time. 
One day the butcher sent us a tough piece of meat. 
We gave up eating off the suitcase. 

“After two weeks the bridge set we ordered came. 
One chair was ripped, so we returned it to the depart¬ 
ment store. Weeks passed and no word of the chair. 
I called the store. They promised to send the chair 
out the next day. Two days later I called again. The 
cbair had ‘ just disappeared.’ They would try to lo¬ 
cate it. Days passed while I was trying to locate the 
person who was trying to locate the chair. Finally 
someone told us tbe chair had gone back to the fac¬ 
tory. It would be at least two weeks before it got 
back. I abandoned hope of ever seeing the chair 
again. The next morning, the girl at the switchboard 
in our house rang to say, ‘A chair is coming up.’ We 
returned tbe ripped cbair in mid-October. It got 
back to us just before Christmas. 

“At this writing we possess four bridge chairs, 
with the six dining-room chairs we ordered last Sep¬ 
tember still on their way. In planning dinner par¬ 
ties I have had to divide our friends into two 
classes—those who can and those wbo cannot bring 
their own chairs. Come down to visit ns sometime in 
Washington—but bring your own chairs.' 
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their names and held the secret of their shining, youthful 
happiness locked in its leafy heart. They have never 
returned. For their path stretched far beyond the far¬ 
thest blue horizon glimpsed by the birds in its tip-top 
branches. But somewhere, in a city across the land, a 
woman looks into the brilliant stone on her ring finger 
and sees it all again — tree, birds, sun and youth and 
love. The engagement diamond becomes more precious 


future estate of each young couple—the most impressive 
stone they can arrange to get. Today such fine stones 
will cost, approximately, from $350 to $700 in carat 
size. Color, modern cutting, brilliance and clarity 
greatly affect prices. A trusted jeweler will be glad 
to advise the happy couple, frequently arranging ex¬ 
tended payments to secure a worthy diamond. De Beers 
Consolidated Mines, Ltd., and Associated Companies. 
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<r 7oday MAXWELL HOUSE BRINGS TO MILLIONS THE RICHNESS OF 
EXTRA-FLAVOR COFFEES...BUCARAMANGAS...MANIZALES...MEDELLINS! 



NO WAITING-READY FOR YOU IN3CORRECT GRINDS! 


GOOD TO THE LAST DROP! 






• The deeply satisfying flavor of | 

Maxwell House Coffee originates in • r ‘\ , 

rare, extra-flavor coffees of Central * 

and South America—blended as 
only Maxwell House knows how! 

Highland-grown, prime Manizales 
contribute exquisite mellowness . . . costly Medellins 
give richness . . . Bucaramangas, full body . . . Central 
Americans, their special, winy zest. 

Each variety, selected at the peak of the crop, plays 
an important part in maintaining that marvelous 
aroma, body and vigor that have given widespread 
fame to the blend of Maxwell House. Each helps to 
assure you of the same rich goodness in every cup. 

Only limited quantities of these superb coffees are 
available in the United States this year. But our buyers 
have been fortunate in securing ample stocks. 

So try Maxwell House today. Enjoy in your home 
this glorious blend of extra-flavor coffees! 



FANNY BRICE as "Baby Snooks," FRANK MORGAN, HANLEY ("DADDY") STAFFORD, Meredith Willson's Orchestra in "Mon 














GOLD FROM 

By G. S. fyomii&i 

T HE officers of H.M.S. Apache were sizing up the Captain D. at 
the same time that he was doing the same to them. A Captain D. — 
captain commanding destroyers—was a horrible nuisance on 
board if, as in this case, the ship in which he elected—or was compelled 
by circumstances—to hoist his distinguishing pendant was not fitted as 
a flotilla leader. The captain needed cabin space himself, and he 
brought with him a quartet of staff officers who also needed cabin space. 
Physically, that meant that four out of the seven officers already on 
board the Apache would be more uncomfortable than usual, and in a 
destroyer that meant a great deal. More than that; morally, the effect 
was still more profound. It meant that with a captain on board, even 
if he tried not to interfere with the working of the ship, the commander 
and the other officers, and the lower deck ratings as well, for the matter 
of that, felt themselves under the scrutiny of higher authority. The cap¬ 
tain’s presence would introduce something of the atmosphere of a big 
ship, and it would undoubtedly cut short the commander’s pleasure in 
his independent command. 

So Commander Hammett and his officers eyed Captain Crowe and 
his staff, when they met on the scorching iron deck of the Apache in 
Alexandria harbor, without any appearance of hospitality. They saw a 
big man, tall and a little inclined to bulk, who moved with a freedom 
and ease that'hinted at a concealed athleticism. His face was tanned so 
deeply that it was impossible to guess at his complexion, but under the 
thick black brows there were a pair of gray eyes that twinkled irre¬ 
pressibly. They knew his record, of course—much of it was to be read 
in the rows of colored ribbon on his chest. There was the D.S.O. he had 
won as a midshipman at Zeebrugge in 1918—before Sublieutenant 
Chesterfield had been born—and they knew that they had only to look 
up the official account of that action to find exactly what Crowe had 
done there; but everyone knew that midshipmen do not receive D.S.O.’s 
for nothing. The spot of silver that twinkled on the red-and-blue ribbon 
told of the bar he had received for the part he had played at Narvik 
last year—not to many men is it given to be decorated for distinguished 
services twenty-two years apart and still to be hardly entering on mid¬ 
dle age. There was the red ribbon that one or two of them recognized 
as the Bath, and a string of other gay colors that ended in.the Victory 
and General Service ribbons of the last war. 

The introductions were brief—most of the officers had at least a 
nodding acquaintance with one another already. Commander Hammett 
presented his first lieutenant, Garland, and the other officers down to 
Sublieutenants Chesterfield and Lord Edward Mortimer, R.N.V.R.— 
this last was a fattish and untidy man in the late thirties whose yacht¬ 
ing experience had miraculously brought him out of Mayfair drawing 
rooms and dropped him on the hard steel deck of the Apache—and 
Crowe indicated his flotilla gunnery officer and navigating office! and 
signals officer and secretary. 

“We will proceed as soon as convenient, commander,” said Crowe, 
issuing his first order. 

“Aye aye, sir,” said Hammett, as twenty generations of seamen 
had answered before him. But at least the age of consideration 
given to omens had passed; it did not occur to Hammett to ponder on 
the significance of the fact that Crowe’s first order had been one of 
action. 

“ Get yourselves below and sort yourselves out,” said Crowe to his 
staff, and as they disappeared he walked forward and ran lightly up 
to the bridge. 

Hammett gave his orders—Crowe was glad to note that he did so 
without even a side glance out of the tail of his eye at the captain at the 
end of the bridge—and the ship broke into activity. In response to 
one order, the yeoman of signals on the bridge bellowed an incom¬ 
prehensible string of words down to the signal bridge. It passed through 
Crowe’s mind that yeomen of signals were always as incomprehensible 
as railway porters calling out the names of stations in England, but the 
signal rating below understood what was said to him, which was all 
that mattered. A string of colored flags ran up the halyards, and a 
moment later the yeoman of signals was bellowing the replies received. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY COURTNEY ALLEN 


But that plane was moving at three hundred and more miles an 
hour ; it had come and gone in the same breath, apparently unhit 
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The flagship gave permission to proceed; the fussy 
tug out there by the antisubmarine net began to 
pull open the gate. The brow was pulled in, the 
warps cast off. The telegraph rang, the propeller 
began to turn, and the Apache tremhled a little as 
she moved away. Everything was done as compe¬ 
tently as possible; the simple operation was a faint 
indication that Crowe would not have to worry 
about the Apache in action, but could confine bis 
attention to the handling of his whole flotilla of 
twelve destroyers, if and when be should ever 
succeed in gathering them all together. 

A movement just helow him caught his attention. 
The antiaircraft lookouts were being relieved. At 
the .50 gun here on the starboard side a burly sea¬ 
man was taking over the earphones and the glasses. 
He was a huge man, but all Crowe could see of him, 
besides his huge hulk and the top of his cap, was bis 
cropped red hair and a wide expanse of neck and 
ear, burned a solid hrick red from the Mediter¬ 
ranean sun. Then there were a pair of thick wrists 
covered with dense red hair, and two vast hands 
that held the glasses as they swept back and forth, 
back and forth, over tbe sky from horizon to 
zenith in ceaseless search for hostile planes. At that 
moment there were six seamen employed on that 
task in different parts of the deck, and so exacting 
was the work that a quarter of an hour every hour 
was all that could be asked of any man. 

Commander Hammett turned at that moment 
and caught the captain’s eye. 

“Sorry to intrude on you like this, Hammett,” 
said Crowe. 

“No intrusion at all, sir. Glad to have you, of 
course.” 

Hammett could hardly say anything else, poor 
devil, thought Crowe, hefore he went on: “Must be 
a devilish nuisance heing turned out .of your cabin, 
all the same.” 

“Not nearly as much nuisance as to the other 
officers, sir,” said Hammett. “When we’re at sea I 
never get aft to my sleeping cabin at all. Turn in 
always in my sea cabin.” 

Perfectly true, thought Crowe. No destroyer 
captain would think of ever going more than one 
jump from the bridge at sea. 

“Nice of you to spare my feelings,” said Crowe, 
with a grin. It had to be said in just the right way— 
Crowe could guess perfectly well at Hammett’s 
resentment at his presence. 

“Not at all, sir,” said 
Hammett hriefly. 

Suhlieutenant Chesterfield 
gave a fresh course to the 
quartermaster at this mo¬ 
ment and changed the con¬ 
versation. 

They were clear of tbe 
mine fields now and almost 
out of sight of the low shore. 

The myriad Levantine 
spies would have a bard time 
to guess whither they were 
bound. 

“We’ll be in 
with the flotilla 
sir,” said Hammett. 

“Thank you. I’ll let you 
know if there’s any change 
of plan,” replied Crowe. 

He ran down the naked 
steel ladder to the deck, and walked aft, past the 
quadruple torpedo tuhes and the two pairs of 4.7’s 
towering above him. On the blast screen a monkey 
sat and gibbered at him, gesticulating with withered 
little hands. Crowe hated monkeys; he likejl dogs 
and could tolerate cats; he had been shipmates with 
pets of all species from goats to haby hippopota¬ 
muses, but monkeys were his ahomination. He 
bated the filthy little things, their manners and 
their habits. He ignored this one stolidly as he 
walked past it to the accompaniment of screamed 
monkey ohscenities. If he were in command of this 
destroyer he would have seen to it that the little 
beast did not remain long on board to plague him; 
as it was, he thought ruefully to himself, as he was 
in the immeasurably bigber position of command¬ 
ing a flotilla, be would have to endure its presence 


for fear of hurting the feelings of those under his 
command. 

Down below, Paymaster Lieutenant Scroggs, his 
secretary, was waiting for him in the day cahin. 
Scroggs was looking through a mass of message 
forms—intercepted wireless messages which gave, 
when pieced together, a vague and shadowy picture 
of the progress of the fighting in Crete. 

“I don’t like the looks of it at all, sir,” said 
Scroggs. 

Neither did Crowe, but be could see no possible 
good in saying so. His bearty and sanguine tem¬ 
perament could act on bad news, but refused to 
dwell on it. He had digested the contents of those 
messages long ago, and he had no desire to worry 
bimself with them again. 

“We’ll know more about it when we get there,” 
be said cheerfully. “I shan’t want you for a bit, 
Scroggs.” 

Scroggs acted on the hint and left the cahin, 
while Crowe sat himself at tbe tahle and drew the 
note paper to him and began his Thursday letter: 

My dear Miriam: There has been little enough hap¬ 
pening this week- 

On Thursdays he wrote to Miriam; on Mondays, 
Tuesdays and Wednesdays he wrote respectively to 
Jane and Susan and Dorothy. On Fridays he wrote 
to old friends of his own sex, and he kept Saturdays 
to clear off arrears of official correspondence, and he 
hoped on Sundays never to take a pen in band. 

He often tbougbt ahout using a typewriter and 
doing four copies at once, but Miriam and Dorothy 
and Jane and Susan were not fools—he would never 
have bothered ahout them in the first place if they 
were—and they could spot a carhon copy any¬ 
where. There was nothing for it but to write toil¬ 
somely to each one hy hand, although it did not 
matter if he repeated the phraseology; no one of 
those girls knew any of the others, tbank God, and 
if they did, they wouldn’t compare notes about him, 
seeing what a delicate affair each affair was. 

Scroggs re-entered the room abruptly. “Message 
just arrived, sir,” he said, passing over the decoded 

It was for Captain D. from tbe vice admiral, 
Alexandria, and was marked “Priority.” It ran: 

MUCH GREEK GOLD AWAITING SHIPMENT MERKA BAY. 
REMOVE IF POSSIBLE. ENDS. 

“Not acknowledged, of 
course?” said Crowe. 

“No, sir,” said Scroggs. 
Any acknowledgment 
would violate standing or¬ 
ders for wireless silence. 

“All right, Scroggs. I’ll 
call you when I want you.” 

Crowe sat and thought 
about this new development. 
“Much Greek gold.” A 
thousand pounds? A million 
pounds? The Greek govern¬ 
ment gold reserves must 
amount to a good deal more 
than a million pounds. If 
Crete was going to be lost— 
and it looked very much as 
if it was going to be—it 
would be highly desirable to 
keep that much gold from fall¬ 
ing into the bands of the Germans. But it was the “ if 
possible” that complicated the question. Actually 
it was a compliment—it gave him discretion. It 
was for him to decide whether to stake the Apache 
against the gold, but it was tbe devil of a decision 
to make. The ordinary naval problem was easy by 
comparison, for the value of the Apache could be 
easily computed against other standards. It would 
always be worth while, for instance, to risk the 
Apacbe in exchange for a chance to destroy a light 
cruiser. But in exchange for gold? When she was 
built, the Apache cost less than half a million ster¬ 
ling, but that was in peacetime. In time of war, 
destroyers might be considered to be worth their 
weight in gold—or was that strictly true? 

There was the question of the odds too. If be 
took the Apache into Merka Bay tomorrow at dawn 


and risked the Stukas, what would be tbe chances 
of getting ber out again? Obviously, if he were 
quite sure of it, he should try for the gold; and on 
the other band, if he were sure that she would be 
destroyed, it would not be worth making tbe at¬ 
tempt, not for all the gold in the Americas. Tbe 
actual odds lay somewhere between the one extreme 
and the other—two to one against success, say. 
Was it a profitable gamble to risk tbe Apache on a 
two-to-one chance, in tbe hope of gaining an in¬ 
definite numher of millions? 

He had only to raise his voice to summon the 
staff that a thoughtful government had provided. 
Three brilliant young officers, all graduates of tbe 
Naval Staff College, and the main reason for their 
presence on board was to advise. Crowe thought 
about his staff and grinned to himself. They would 
tell.him, solemnly, the very things he had just been 
thinking out for bimself, and, after all that, the 
ultimate decision would still lie with him alone. 
There could he no shifting of that responsibility— 
and Crowe suddenly realized that he did not want 
to shift it. Responsibility was the air he breathed. 
He sat making up his mind, while the Apache rose 
and fell gently on the Mediterranean swell and the 
propellers throbbed steadily; he still beld the mes¬ 
sage in idle fingers, and looked at it with unseeing 
eyes. When at last he rose, he bad reached his de¬ 
cision, and it remained only to communicate it to 
bis staff to tell them that he intended to go into 
Merka Bay to fetch away some gold, and to look 
over tbe chart with them and settle the details. 

That was what he did, and tbe flotilla gunnery 
officer and tbe signals officer and the navigating 
officer listened to him attentively. It was only a 
matter of a few minutes to decide on everything. 
Rowles, tbe navigating officer, measured off the 
distance on bis dividers, while the others asked 
questions that Crowe could not answer. Crowe 
had not the least idea how much gold there was in 
Crete. Nor could he say off band ho'w much a mil¬ 
lion sterling in gold should weigh. Nickleby, the 
gunner, came to a conclusion ahout that, after a 
hrief glance at his tahles of specific gravities and a 
minute with bis slide rule. “Ahout ten tons, there 
or thereabouts,” be announced. 

“ This is troy weight, twelve ounces to the pound, 
you know,” cautioned Holby, the signals officer. 

“Yes, I allowed for that,” said Nickleby tri¬ 
umphantly. 

“But what about inflation?” demanded Rowles, 
looking up from the map. “I heard you say some¬ 
thing ahout an ounce being worth four pounds— 
you know what I mean, four sovereigns. But that’s a 
long time ago, when people used to buy gold. Now 
it’s all locked up and it’s doubled in value, pretty 
nearly. So a million would weigh twenty tons.” 

“Five tons, you mean, stupid,” said Holby. That 
started another argument as to whether inflation 
would increase or diminish tbe weight of a million 
sterling. 

Crowe listened to them for a moment and then 
left them to it. There was still a little while left be¬ 
fore dinner, and he had to finish that letter. As tbe 
Apache turned her bows toward Merka Bay, Crowe 
took up his pen again: 

. . . little enough happening this week, but it is most 
infernally hot and I suppose it will get hotter as the year 
grows older. I have thought about you a great deal, of 
course- 

That damned monkey was chattering at him 
through the scuttle. It was had enough to have to 
grind out this weekly letter to Miriam, without 
having monkeys to irritate one. The monkey was 
far more in Crowe’s thoughts than the Stukas be 
would be facing at any moment. Tbe Stukas were 
something to which he had devoted all tbe con¬ 
sideration the situation demanded; it would do him 
no good to think about them further. But that 
monkey would not let Crowe stop thinking about 
him. Crowe cursed again. 

-especially that dinner we had at the Berkeley, 

when we had to keep back behind the palms so that old 
Lady Crewkeme shouldn’t see us. I wonder what the 
poor old thing is doing now. 

That was half a page, anyway, in Crowe’s large 
handwriting. He had only (Continued on Page Si) 
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"You have to be a bloody acrobatWhat they can f t go through or go around, 
tanks go over, with portable bridges laid by armored-corps engineers. 
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MADE-IN-AMERICA BLITZ 

By Cdya/i Snow 


] 


T HE beginning of tanks is associated with what 
now seems an anachronism. Conceivably, the 
Germans might never have built their armored 
armies except for the persistence of a certain young 
British official during the first World War. As a 
whole, the British cabinet and general staff were 
opposed to frittering away funds on the newfangled 
tin turtle. During a critical period tank pioneers 
had but one obstinate ally in the British govern¬ 
ment. Owing largely to his faith and help, they 
were, however, able to perfect early models and 
finally to secure’an appropriation sufficient to create 
a small tank force. 

Then, on November 20,1917, these men saw the 
fulfillment of their plans when the first great tank 
battle of history was fougljt at Cambrai. There the 
British released 360 armored vehicles along a front 
only 10,000 yards long. 

The irony of it is that the British official who thus 
displayed much imagination and daring in sponsor¬ 
ing the tank was a man who in our time came to 
symbolize utterly different qualities. His name was 
Neville Chamberlain. 

The Cambrai attack was a success, but poor 
understanding of the tactical use of tanks prevented 
Allied generals from effectively exploiting it. Many 
actually believed the tank had proved a failure. 


The blitz beginner starts with electric-eye 
gun practice. Give him three months and f700 
worth of ammunition and he’ll be an expert 
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But Cambrai convinced leading German milita¬ 
rists, if not all the Allies, that the tank was the long- 
sought answer to the ihachine gun. They believed 
it would eventually free the warrior from entrench¬ 
ment and restore mobility to the offensive. Cam¬ 
brai planted in the German military cranium the 
germ of an idea which eventually shook the world 
in the form of lightning war. 

Today it is a truism to observe that the armored 
army has revolutionized the doctrine and the whole 
pattern of modern warfare. Yet most of us accept 
this fact with but a vague idea of what an armored 
force—particularly our American Armored Force— 

Perhaps only a person who has been with one of 
these deadly organizations in combat can really 
appreciate the vast gulf which separates it from the 
pre-blitz type of infantry, or understand the latter’s 
futility before it. But a few comparisons may help. 
For example: In' a single American armored divi¬ 
sion of 12,700 men, there are 19,000 guns, includ¬ 
ing more than 6500 machine guns and submachine 
guns, or one for every two men. That is said to be 
more of those weapons than our entire AEF had 
when it began operations in France in 1917. It is 
probably sixty-five times more than the ordinary 
Chinese division possesses today. It would take 
China’s present arsenals three years, in fact, to pro¬ 
duce the machine guns for one armored division. 

JIrmy in Armor 

REVEALING over-all comparison is afforded 
by ammunition requirements. An armored divi¬ 
sion in combat devours about 600 tons of munitions 
daily. The ordinary American division gets along on 
thirty-nine tons. 

In one armored division there are 3250 motor 
vehicles, or one for every four men. This is about 
the equivalent of Japan’s total motorcar produc¬ 
tion in 1937, the year of her invasion of China. 

Moving along a highway, and properly spaced, 
the wheeled equipment of an armored division 
measures eighty-five miles from end to end. It takes 
twenty complete trains of 620 cars to move it. On 
the road its vehicles consume about 100,000 gallons 
of high-test gasoline daily. Japan’s own gasoline- 
production facilities might suffice to keep eight such 
divisions in combat at that rate, but she would have 
nothing left to operate her air force, her navy and 
her armament industry. 


Most American tanks are powered by airplane 
engines. The requirements of a single division, with 
reserves, are almost equal to Japan’s total monthly 
production—her maximum possible—of such en¬ 
gines. She needs them for planes. Her tanks are 
mostly powered by automobile engines. 

Some 50 per cent of the rank and file in our 
armored divisions rate as technicians, or occupa¬ 
tional specialists. Armored forces on any scale 
can be created only in industrialized countries with 
high standards of mass education. Our own experi¬ 
ence has shown that among men with less than seven 
years of schooling two out of five fail to qualify 
as tankers. 

All that is no definition, but merely a few of the 
things that ought to be implied whenever the 
phrase “armored force” is used. Actually, people 
often confuse the words “motorized” and “ar¬ 
mored” and employ them interchangeably. They 
mean, of course, quite different things. All our 
troops—even most of the cavalry—are being 
motorized as fast as possible—that is, they are being 
equipped with motor transport to carry them to 
battle. But armored units are not only motorized. 
They are units trained to use specially built armed 
and armored vehicles from which they may actually 
fight in battle. 

Another erroneous idea about armored troops is 
that they are simply made up of tanks and more 
tanks. The rolling full-track armored fortress cer¬ 
tainly is the principal shape of nemesis in armored 
warfare. But its effectiveness depends upon the 
tactical use of an increasingly complex variety of 
supporting weapons. It is no more true that the 
tank is the only arm of the armored force than it is 
true that all naval vessels are battleships. What you 
have got here is a combination of every means of 
attack—all mobile, self-propelled, armored and 
fire-spitting—just as in the Navy you have got 
everything from a torpedo boat to a man-of-war. 

Talk to any commander in our Armored Force 
and invariably he will stress one thing if you ask 
for particulars. He will tell you the strength of his 
force lies in the co-ordination of the combined arms. 
It utilizes, on wheels and behind armor and under 
a unified command, the infantry, cavalry, artillery, 
air corps, signal corps, engineers, and the various 

I confess all this was a new conception to me 
when I first saw our armored divisions in action in 
Louisiana last summer, and began to realize just 


how completely they outmoded every other military 
unit I had ever seen, and that they were what would 
ultimately fight and win the war for us. 

Before that I had seen Japanese tank attacks at 
close up in China. As the Japanese used them, tanks 
were merely a reinforcement of existing fire and 
shock power. They fought them in a role of accom¬ 
paniment for infantry, or purely as a striking force 
against strong enemy positions. But as we employ 
the tank—and as the Japanese do now also, judging 
from the Philippines and Malaya—it is part of a 
complex organism with separate functions, each 
capable of great variety and flexibility, but withal 
retaining unity, interdependence and a uniform 
rate of movement. 

War’s Five-Man Team 

I ET us see if, without getting too technical, we 
J can get a picture of what one of these blitz divi¬ 
sions of ours looks like in action. “Picture” is not a 
good word for it. No canvas would be large enough 
to contain the whole scene, and public misconcep¬ 
tions are traceable not a little to attempts to convey 
pictorially what an armored battle looks like. 

Organizationally the armored division is divided 
into five echelons: command, reconnaissance, strik¬ 
ing, support, and supply. 

Each consists of hundreds of men and vehicles. 
But we won’t be far wrong if we consider that, 
ideally, the five echelons should, in principle, work 
together with the cohesion and streamlined simpli¬ 
city of a five-man team. 

Leading the attack you have the reconnaissance 
echelon, with its armored scout cars, motorcycles, 
light tanks, infantry mounted in armored personnel 
carriers, and half-tracks—pneumatic-tired wheels 
in front, tractor-tracks in the rear—carrying light 
armament. These groups are, with co-operating 
observation aviation, the eyes and ears of the com¬ 
mand echelon. They poke about, nosing the enemy 
line, smelling out weak spots and communicating 
their findings instantly by radio or messenger. They 
are not simply scouts but fast tough-hided van¬ 
guards prepared to seize terrain or knock out enemy 
formations if desirable, or to fight their way back to 
contact with the main forces if necessary. They 
spread out, infiltrating the enemy lines and culti¬ 
vating openings for the shock troops which follow.' 
They never move in an unwieldy mass—except for 
the newsreels. (Continued on Page 37) 
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B ABE and Little Joe drove to Sunday school 
alone that Sunday. Miss Hans had a sick 
headache and the menfolks couldn’t leave the 
Bessie cow. 

Big Joe didn’t like to see the kids start out alone. 
The horses were quiet old plugs and Little Joe was 
good with horses, anyway, but it was ten miles to 
Sanford, where the Sunday school was. The kids 
felt grown-up and important at being trusted with 
the team, but they sure looked little up there on the 
seat of the democrat as the rickety conveyance 
crawled out across the empty prairie. 

Along in the afternoon it came on to rain. 


“It’s sure gettin’ to be a wet country,” Uncle 
Pete said. “Rained only last year, an’ here it is 

Big Joe didn’t even smile. He was standing in the 
stable door, watching as far along the road as he 
could see through the rain, and reproaching him¬ 
self for letting the kids go alone. Babe and Little 
Joe were already an hour and a half later than they 
should have been. 

Finally, to his intense relief, he saw the horses 
emerging from the rain mist. As they drew nearer, 
he could hear the kids singing. They were sitting 
close together, wet and bedraggled outwardly. 


portant man is called a 
lord.” 

“But what would a lord be doin’ in church at 
Sanford?” Big Joe wondered. 

“Lord knows!” chuckled Uncle Pete. 

“He’s goin’ to preach,” Little Joe said. “He’s Mr. 
Hobbs’ father!” 

“Well, what d’ye know!” marveled Big Joe. 

Mr. Hobbs was a student preacher who substi¬ 
tuted during the summer months while the regular 
preacher was on vacation. And since Mr. Hobbs was 
an Englishman, his father could, conceivably, be a 
lord. Big Joe thought it would be a worth-while 
experience to get to see a lord, let alone hear one 
preach. 


WHEREVER THERE’S ANGELS 
THERE’S HEAVEN 


though not in spirit. They 
were singing, Yes, Jesus 
Loves Me, a hymn they 
sang at Sunday school. 

“Jesus ain’t the only 
one,” Big Joe often said to 
himself when they sang 
that hymn. But this time 
he was so glad to see them 
safe that he found him¬ 
self demanding harshly, 
“Where you been all this 

“We stayed to church,” 
Babe announced casually. 

“We didn’t have no 
church collection,” Little 
Joe said. “ We told the man 
to charge it.” 

“The preacher had a 
black thing to keep the 
rain off,” Babe piped. “A 
black thing that folds up.” 

“That’s an umbrella,” 
Big Joe told them. “ Folks 
use ’em in places where it 
rains a lot.” 

The kids had never seen 
an umbrella. Big Joe hur¬ 
ried them into the house to 
change their clothes. 

By suppertime when he 
came in from the stable the 
rain was pouring down 
harder than ever. 

“We got a heifer calf,” 
he announced, shaking the 
rain from his hat. 

Babe and Little Joe 
bolted for the door, but 
Miss Hans stopped them. 
“You can see the calf after 
supper,” the housekeeper 

The rain made them all 
feel happy. When you re¬ 
member the drought years, 
rain seems a blessed thing. 

“It’s raining and we’ve 
got a baby calf! ” Babe said 
happily, like they had 
everything there was. 

Supper was almost over 
when Babe announced sud¬ 
denly, “Lord Willy’s com¬ 
ing to our church next Sun¬ 
day. The preacher said so.” 

“Lord who?” asked Big 
Joe. 

“Lord Willy.” 

“That’s what the 
preacher said,” Little Joe 
corroborated. “Lord Willy, 
or Lord William, or some¬ 
thin’ like that.” 

Little Joe figured that 
Lord Willy was some rela¬ 
tion to Lord God. 

“It ain’t the same,” Big 
Joe explained. “A lord is a 
kind of Englishman.” 

And Miss Hans added, 
“ In some countries an im- 
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“He said he’s going to preach, Mr. Hobbs did,” 
Babe declared positively. “‘The Lord Willy, my 
father, will preach from this pulpit next Sunday.’ 
That’s what Mr. Hohbs said.” 

“Lord Willy, or somethin’,” Little Joe put in. 
“What does a lord do, pop?” 

Big Joe admitted that he didn’t rightly know. He 
kind of had an idea that a lord lived in a castle 
and rode around on a fine horse and fought other 

“Boy!” cried Little Joe, his hlack eyes flashing. 
“ I sure hope he hrings his horse with him.” 

But Miss Hans said that lords didn’t necessarily 
live in castles any more, or fight, either. She said 
that they engaged in business like other people. 
Some of them even farmed. Miss Hans had heen a 
schoolteacher for years and she sure knew a lot of 
things. But in this case Uncle Pete was inclined to 
doubt her statement. If a fellow was a lord, what in 
the aitch would he want to farm for, Uncle Pete 
demanded. 

Just then there was a sudden clumping of heavy 
feet on the kitchen step and a loud knocking on the 
door. They had no near neighhors and callers were 
few at Big Joe’s place, especially on a rainy evening. 
So Bahe and Little Joe sat, hushed and wondering, 
while Big Joe went to open the door. 

A strange man stood in the rain on the kitchen 
step—a short, chunky man, wearing a loose-fitting 
gray coat that made him look almost as wide as the 

The coat collar was turned up ahout his neck, 
and a hlack felt hat, with a wide hrim from which 
the rain dripped, was pulled low over his eyes. 
What you could see of his face was red, and glisten¬ 
ing wet with rain. His pants were mud-splashed 
from the knees down and his feet were so muddy 
you could hardly tell whether he had shoes or 
moccasins on. 

“Howdy!” Big Joe said hospitably. “Come in 
outta the wet!” 

The stranger shook his head. “I want a team of 
horses to pull my car out of the ditch,” he demanded 
in a gruff voice. “I slipped off the grade ahout a 
mile east of here.” 

“Stop for a hite of supper,” Big Joe invited. 

“Can’t wait,” said the stranger. “I’m in a hurry 
to get to Sanford.” 

Big Joe took down his hat and smock from the 
nail behind the door. Uncle Pete did the same. 
Babe and Little Joe scampered after them through 
the rain to the stable. They wanted to see the new 
calf, anyway. 

“My son’s waiting for me in Sanford,” growled 
the stranger as they splashed across the harnyard. 
“I slipped off that grade into the ditch and couldn’t 
get out. It’d make a preacher swear.” 

“ That grade’s pure gumbo,” Big Joe said. “From 
there to Sanford, though, the road’s sandy. You 
won’t have no more trouhle.” 

“Are you a preacher?” Bahe inquired hreath- 
lessly. 

“Well, little girl, like most people, I’ve done some 
preachin’ in my time,” the man said with a grim 
chuckle. 

“Gee!” ejaculated Little Joe. “Lord Willy!” 

He was a preacher and he was going to meet his 
son in Sanford. So he must be Lord Willy. 

“Where’s your horse, Mr. Lord?” Babe asked, 
shy hut eager. 

“I got a lot of horses,” grunted the man. “I got 
ninety of ’em under the hood of my car, hut they 
can’t pull me out o’ that ditch. So I’ve got to hire 
your pop’s horses.” 

The kids looked up at him doubtfully, trying to 
figure out whether he was a magician or whether he 
was just kidding about having ninety horses in his 

“We’ve got two horses,” Babe said gravely. 
“And we’ve got a colt named Charley. And we’ve 
got a new bahy calf!” 

It was dark in the stahle already. Big Joe lit the 
lantern so the kids could see the new calf, lying on 
the clean straw heside the Bessie cow. It had a 
white face like Bessie. 

“Isn’t it darling!” Babe exclaimed. 

Bahe looked frail in the dim lantern light. She 
had put on an old windbreaker over her blue dress, 



but her head was hare and her yellow hair glistened 
with raindrops. She looked pale, the way she used 
to look in the drought years when she didn’t have 
enough to eat. Little Joe looked kind of peaked 
too. It was the way the light was. 

Lord Willy gave the kids a pitying look that 
made Big Joe sore. 

“Poor little tykes!” Lord Willy said bluntly. 

“Having to grow up in this godforsaken place!” 

“It was good country once,” Big Joe growled. 

“An’ it’ll be good country again.” 

“Do these kids get to go to school?” Lord Willy 

There was no school any more, Big Joe admitted, 
but Miss Hans taught Babe and Little Joe their 
lessons. 

Lord Willy glanced out the door at the shadowy, 
rain-drenched prairie. He shivered—either at the 
dreary prospect or hecause he was wet and cold. 

“But what a lonesome place to hring up kids 
in!” he said. 

That wasn’t the way it looked to Big Joe. But 
then, Joe had memories of the good years. Mem¬ 
ories of Emmy. Times 
had heen tough since 
Emmy died, but the illustrated by amos sewell 

place where his memories 
lived could never he lone- 

“How in the world 
can you make a livin’ 
here?” Lord Willy de¬ 
manded. “What do you 
do?” 

His manner made even 
Uncle Pete sore. “Oh,” 

Pete wheezed sarcasti¬ 
cally, “ in the summer we 
just set an’ watch the 
Russian thistle grow. 

An’ in the wintertime we 
just set.” 

“Know what I’d do if 
I lived here?” asked 
Lord Willy. “I’d move 
out so hlamed fast that 
even my memory of the 
place couldn’t catch up 
to me. Especially if I 
had kids.” 

Days afterward they 
realized that he was put¬ 
ting on an act and that 
he had a purpose in do¬ 
ing so. But they didn’t 
know it that night. 

“Takes money to 
move,” Big Joe said. 

It was no use trying 
to explain that he had 
memories he didn’t want 
to move away from. 


Lord Willy, fresh from the world’s populous centers, 
wouldn’t understand that. He sort of didn’t like 
Lord Willy. 

“Tell you what I’ll do,” exclaimed Lord Willy 
impulsively. “I’ll huy the place, so you’ll have 
money to move out. How many acres you got?” 

“A section and a half.” 

“Nine hundred and sixty acres. I’ll give you— 
let me see—two dollars an acre for it. That’ll net 
you nearly two thousand dollars, cash money. You 
can take your kids somewhere where life’s hetter 
for them.” 

“ Cripes!” hleated Uncle Pete, scarcely helieving 
his ears., He felt like slamming the stahle door shut, 
so as not to let Lord Willy get away hefore a har- 
gain was struck. Here was a green Englishman 
offering two dollars an acre for land you couldn’t 
give away—not to anyone who knew it. 

But Big Joe shook his head. He huckled the 
throatlatch on old Dan’s bridle and backed the 
horses out of the stall. He didn’t want to go any¬ 
where, that was the long and short of it. Besides, 
he wouldn’t want to take rContinued on Page S3) 
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EVERYBODY 
CAN’T BE LUCKY 


fey Gant jjcwed. 


blown out at any time, right in the middle of a heat, 
and if it had, I would have been down plenty in¬ 
stead of the only department to be over the top. 
But it didn’t blow. It held and we broke the record 
before we put in a new wall. Oh, sure, we were close 
to the record, anyway, when I took that chance. 
Close enough to make the chance worth while, even 
if we didn’t make it. The boys knew as well as I did 
that Jess Wilson was putting the pressure on me, and 
San Francisco was putting the pressure on Jess. 
They just gave a little more, that was all. We had 
everything as neat as a pin; we had all the equip¬ 
ment in good shape and the tools right where they 
were needed, and we just didn’t lose any time. When 
I saw how close we were to the record, I took a 
chance on that wall, and hit the jack pot. 

I could see myself at ten o’clock pounding on the 
desk and giving the boys the same old pep talk that 
Jess had given me and the rest of us for the past 
few months. Pounding with my fist, and all the 
time thinking that they would have to be lucky— 
as lucky as I was. 

I headed for the open beartb the first thing. 
Force of habit, I guess. It’s the farthest department 
away from the front office and I could figure my 
time better to get back by ten. It was a good quar¬ 
ter of a mile away, and the day was clear and warm. 

I walked up the high line that leads to the open- 
hearth floor. It was up these inclined tracks that 
the dinkey engine pushed a long string of charging 
boxes loaded with scrap and pig iron for the fur¬ 
naces. I stood to one side while a load went by, the 
little locomotive puffing and straining to get the 
string of cars to the top before tbe momentum was 
gone. Most of the boxes were loaded pretty full and 
scrap was spilling over the sides. Rusty pieces of 
old automobiles were sticking up at crazy angles 
from some of the fullest. Too high for the furnace 
doors, I could see that. 

It was pretty clear that the men were doing that 
on Harry’s orders. They knew well enough that I 
wouldn’t have stood for anything like that. There 
was little doubt about it; Harry wasn’t planning on 
wasting any time with half-filled charging boxes. 
What was he trying to do? Break my record the 
first month he was on the job? He was picking a 
funny way to do it. 

As I reached tbe floor, I saw tbe charging-macbine 
operator coming down the line going lickety-split. 
He wasn’t wasting any time either. The furnace 
helpers stood out of the way in a little group, and 
wiped off the sweat that had run down their faces 
and necks, making a wet line where their woolen 
undershirts had soaked it up. They had just fin¬ 
ished making bottom, whicb means walking in an 
endless line from tbe pile of dolomite on the floor 
opposite tbe furnace, to the furnace itself. Bending 
for a scoopful, then carrying it to the open furnace 
door in the line with the others, and, when your 
turn came, giving the scoop a good swing back for 
momentum and letting fly at the back of the fur¬ 
nace. You had to hit the slag line fifteen feet away, 
in the face of the scorching heat pouring out of that 
furnace door, with a fifteen-pound load of rock, and 
that means hitting it on the nose. And if the floor 
is dirty and you slip or your aim is poor, you might 
as well be over on the bench enjoying the breeze, 
because you would be holding the rest back by the 
time you wasted. I’d hate to try it now, at my age. 

The electric-charging-machine operator slammed 
the line of boxes to the front of the furnace and be¬ 
gan charging. Both his hands and his feet were 
working, all at the same time, flying from switch 


make? This was my first day. Let 
her push me around. I could afford 
it. It wasn’t every day in the week 
\ that you got to be head man. 

“Sure, call them in. We’ll have a 
get-together around ten.” 

Just a nice sociable round table, 
with the boys getting everything off 
their chests right off the bat. Well, 
the new ones would, anyway. Frank 
and Jeff would sit back the way I used 
to after the first two or three and let 
the new boss do all the talking. 
Maybe some of the others, like Sam 
Gleason in the rolling mill, or Harry 
Moffat, who came out from the East 
to take my place in the open hearth, 
would have a lot to say. Let them 
have their fun. Plenty of time to get 
them lined up later on. This job was 
going to last me a long time if I had 
my way about it. 

I walked into the paneled room and 
sat down to the shiny brown desk. 
Quite a change from the battered oak 
K table out in my old office on the open- 

hearth floor. Out there I didn’t have 
a machine standing within easy 
reach when I wanted to write a letter. 
I just sat down and wrote it with a 
pencil on a piece of scratch paper. 
Now all I had to do was to take the 
hook off a machine that looks like a 
phonograph and start shouting. And 
believe me, I was going to do plenty 
of shouting. I had waited thirty years 
for this. It wasn’t going to take another thirty 
years to get used to it. 

Margie came bustling into the room with some 
papers in her hands. She laid them on the top of my 
desk and explained them, one by one, as she piled 
them up. 

“This is last month’s production report,” she 
said of one. “We fell short of the quota that San 
Francisco set by three point forty-five per cent.” 

She was telling me. I lived those figures before 
they ever were put down in black and white on neat 
typewritten sheets. I was fighting those quotas 
for my department from the first day of every 
month right up until midnight of the last, and I was 
fighting them on their own ground. I was fighting 
them with charging machines and ladle linings. It 
was molten steel, then, and pig-iron ratios, and 
melt-down carbon points, and charge-to-tap times, 
and furnace repairs. Last month we let the No. 3 
furnace keep on working with a back wall that was 
as thin as tissue paper—so thin that, from the ingot 
pit, the long gas flame looked as though it were 
dancing behind a gauze veil—just to break the 
record. We did it, too-, but production for the entire 
mill fell below the quota by three point forty-five 
per cent. There it was in black and white. 

“Tbanks,” I said to Margie. “Thanks for the 
information.” 

Margie gave me a knowing look from twinkling 
eyes. She caught on, all right. She wasn’t so dumb. 

I got up from that nice smooth desk and reached 
for my hat. “ I’ll be out in the mill for a few minutes 
until the boys are ready for the meeting,” I told her. 
“I’ll be back by ten.” 

Back by ten to tell tbe boys to buckle down to 
those production quotas. How are you going to tell 
anyone to be as lucky as I was. That wall could have 


Y OU don’t get that feeling very often. Sitting 
in tbe general superintendent’s cbair out in 
the big front office with the thick brown rug 
on tbe floor, I had it. I bad it bad. 

After thirty years I was the big boss. What I said 
was the last word. Beginning that morning, this 
whole steel mill, the South Works of the Amalga¬ 
mated Steel Company, was mine. My baby. 
Nothing to worry about now but keeping produc¬ 
tion up to what San Francisco expected, and de¬ 
manded. That is, nothing more except the OPM, 
and tbe labor program, and the defense program, 
and tbe shortage of materials, and the expansion 
program. Stuff to take in stride. 

I walked into my new office that first day, past 
Margie, my'secretary, who sat at a desk almost as 
big as mine in a little anteroom, and, as I passed 
her, I gave ber a big wink. 

“Hope you weren’t as surprised as I was about 
this,” I said. 

She stood up as I spoke, and faced me across her 
desk. She bad seen a lot of us come and go, and she 
knew her way around. She turned on that big smile 

“ There isn’t anyone I would rather have seen get 
this job,” she said. “And I’m not really very much 
surprised, Mr. Keitbly.” 

She knew ber way around, all right. She hadn’t 
kept her job there for seven years on her good looks. 

“Are you going to have a meeting with the de¬ 
partment heads first thing?” she asked me. “You 
know, the others always did.” 

Tbe others always did. What did I care what the 
others always did. They weren’t here now, were 
they? I could name them on my fingers and end up 
with Jess Wilson, the last one before me, but Merle 
Keithly was in now. Yet what difference did it 





lever to switch lever, touching this, pulling 
that. An organist playing a four-handed ar¬ 
rangement of Kitten on the Keys has nothing 
on a good charging-machine operator. He 
has to make that piece of machinery pick up 
a charging box with the long nose of the car¬ 
riage, push it in the open furnace door, then 
turn it over and spread the scrap on the 
hearth as evenly as he can. He has to pull out 
the empty hox and set it down on the huggy 
where he got it, pick up the next box and re¬ 
peat the performance without losing a second. 
That machine operates in four directions all 
at once, with loads that weigh a ton apiece. 
It is anything hut an easy joh. 

Jim Waller was charging that day. He was 
a good man, and he operated that machine 
with such smoothness that it looked as though 
he were doing the job with his hands instead 
of with a ten-ton piece of equipment. But, 
sure enough, when he came to those boxes 
that were loaded too full, he ran into trouble. 
He had to make two passes at the door once to 
keep the pile of scrap from knocking out the 
hrick arch, and some of the others he had to 
ease in with slow, twisting motions. Once in a 
while a piece of scrap would catch on the door 
while he was shoving in a box, and then there 
would be rusty iron all over the floor. It 
wasn’t long, either, before that stuff strewn 
around was getting in Jim’s way when he 
wanted to move the string of cars to get more 
boxes. 

Jim was too busy to look at me, hut he 
knew I was watching him, and I caught what 
he was saying under his hreath as he handled 
the controls. I had heard him cuss before. 

I walked on before I saw any more. This 
wasn’t my department now. It was Harry 
Moffat’s, and it was up to him to run it the 
way he saw fit. All I had to do with it now 
was to see that it produced as much as San 
Francisco said it should, and that meant that 
I deal with Harry. All right. I would deal 
with Harry. I would see him at ten with all 
the other boys and pound on the tahle. I’d 
tell him to push production over the record I 
set for that department, and to keep on push¬ 
ing. I’d squint my eyes up at him and ride 
him the way Jess rode me all the time he was 
general superintendent. I couldn’t do any 
worse than Jess, anyway. And what’s more, I 
was in hetter health than Jess was too. Here 
was one boy that wasn’t going to get ulcers of 
the stomach from too much pressure. They 
wouldn’t catch me getting thin and shaky he- 
cause I couldn’t stand the gaff. Thirty years 
was too long. 

It was a short walk from there to the rolling- 
mill building, and I stopped at the fourteen- 
inch Belgian mill, as it was the easiest to reach 
the way I went. As I came up to it from the 
hack, I had to step around a pile of hroken 
guide castings that must have heen tossed out 
on the scale-covered ground some time hefore. 
Bud Johnson was roller on that mill during 
the day turn, and, spotting me, he walked over 
to where I was. (Continued on Page 77) 




"SO YOU’RE 
GOING TO 
WASHINGTON” 

Samuel Jduhell 


O N ANY day in the week several hundred men 
and women, young and old, scattered around 
the country will receive virtually identical 
telegrams or telephone calls. The gist of the mes¬ 
sages, whether they come by phone or messenger, 
will be: “The Government has a job for you at so 
much a year. How soon can you get to Wash¬ 
ington?” 

Each week something like 1000 of them manage 
to drop whatever they are doing, cram their belong¬ 
ings into a suitcase or two, say farewell to their 
friends and come to Washington. What they find 
when they arrive is a city with palatial marble 
buildings, broad streets, countless celebrities and 
probably more living problems per capita than any 
other city in the United States. 

Washington’s business, the Government, is 
booming and it is reflected in such statistics as 
these: Last November there were about 200,000 
Federal employees in the District of Columbia, at 
least 75,000 greater than the peak of the last war. 
The city’s population had leaped from 660,000 in 
April, 1940, to almost (Continued on Page 62) 
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nor did anything. He looked as 
solemn as a Greek statue of his 
namesake, and he did not even 
twitch a muscle when Hoffman’s 
assistants climaxed their testi¬ 
mony by performing, in the words 
of a Washington correspondent 
of the United Press, “A muscle 
dance which would have made 
Little Egypt jealous.” 


TUST as stolid was Atlas dur- 
d ing the afternoon of his cross- 
examination. There finally came 
a particularly turbulent point in 
his testimony, when the argu¬ 
ment waxed frantic over the 
wording of a question about the 
bending of iron bars, asked by 
opposing counsel. Around Atlas’ 
leonine head raged the torrents 
of argument. Finally, Atlas 
raised his hand majestically and, 
amidst a sudden hush, uttered 
these classic words. 

“Gentlemen, gentlemen,” he 
said solemnly, “I wish I had. 
one of those iron bars with me 
now, and I would bend it for 
you gentlemen right now, and 
then we would all relax ourselves 
a little.” 

And that, in a phrase out of 
his own mouth, sums up the 
oddly simple and sincere person¬ 
ality of a man who, next to 
Sears, Roebuck, operates prob¬ 
ably the most successful mail¬ 
order business in this country. 
Call it naivete, but Charles At¬ 
las honestly believes that mus¬ 
cular prowess is a sovereign balm 
for every ailment, including liti¬ 
gation. After twenty years of 
writing, talking and selling the 
good clean life of exercise and 
fresh air and wholesome diet, you 
might expect Atlas to be cynical 
by now—but world-wide fame 
as the No. 1 muscle builder of 
this, or any other, generation 
has only intensified Atlas’ view¬ 
point on the good clean life. 
“ When I think back on my child¬ 
hood days,” he says, pounding 


O NE day in February, 1937, 
I the members of the Fed¬ 
eral Trade Commission 
witnessed what was probably 
the most hectic battle in its hec¬ 
tic history. The antagonists were 
Charles Atlas, a forty-eight-year- 
old husky who sells a corre¬ 
spondence course of physical- 
culture lessons without appara¬ 
tus, and Bob Hoffman, a York, 
Pennsylvania, oil-burner manu¬ 
facturer who puts out a compre¬ 
hensive line of bar bells and 
dumbbells as a side line. Atlas 
and Hoffman occupy, respec¬ 
tively, the position that Big 
Steel and Little Steel do in heavy 
industry, and both are eternally 
at each other’s muscular throats. 
Hoffman, in this case, had been 
cited by the commission for un¬ 
fair competition, for “publish¬ 
ing false, defamatory and mis¬ 
leading statements purporting 
to be descriptive of the method 
of training taught by those of 
his competitors who sell courses 
for physical training involving 
the resistance of one part of the 
body against another part.” 
Since Atlas is practically Hoff¬ 
man’s only living competitor, 
the commission called him to 
Washington to testify against 
his archenemy. 


The Battle of the Biceps 

H OFFMAN and three assist¬ 
ant strong men appeared 
before the five startled commis¬ 
sioners and proceeded to demon¬ 
strate weight lifting and other 
feats of strength, including walk¬ 
ing on the thumbs. Hoffman 
and his assistants leaped on the 
witness tables, lacking briefs and 
exhibits into the faces of the 
commissioners. They stood on 
their heads and kicked chande¬ 
liers. Atlas, however, sat im¬ 
movable in a comer of the room, 
his hands calmly folded across 
his forty-nine-inch chest—fifty- 
four and three quarters inches, 
expanded—and he neither said 



on a desk, “it doesn’t seem possible that today the 
whole world looks up to me as the most ideal speci¬ 
men of the human body. It is a great responsibility.” 

For nearly twenty years the iron-muscled body of 
Atlas has fascinated adolescents. They find his ad¬ 
vertisements in nearly every magazine they read, 
because Atlas advertises in some 125 pulp-paper 
magazines. Where parents, hygiene teachers and 
Boy Scoutmasters have failed, Atlas manages to in¬ 
culcate the ideal of physical strength and bodily 
beauty. Little boys tear out these full-page adver¬ 
tisements showing the nude Atlas, clad only in a 
leopard skin around his midriff, with one fist lung¬ 
ing out at the eyes of the reader, and his lips crying, 
“I’ll prove that YOU, too, can be a NEW MAN!” 

This fascination that Atlas has for the small fry 
can be something of a nuisance. In the first place, 
the moppets are always filling out his coupons: “I 
want the proof that your system of Dynamic Ten¬ 
sion will help make a New Man of me—give me a 
healthy, husky body and big muscles.” Since it 
costs Atlas about two dollars to send out the series 
of five or six circulars and free booklets which every 
prospective Sandow receives, it would obviously be 
economic suicide to mail a sales talk to every coupon 
filler. There is one stenographer in the Atlas or¬ 
ganization who has developed a facility for recog¬ 
nizing juvenile handwriting. As soon as she spots a 
kid scrawl, it is thrown into the wastebasket. This 
technique isn’t infallible: a lot of adults with 
twenty-five dollars in their jeans have never mas¬ 
tered the Palmer method of penmanship. 

“We probably lose thousands of customers every 
year,” sighs Charles P. Roman, partner and general 
manager of Charles Atlas, Ltd., “because we have 
to throw away those suspicious-looking coupons. 
But what else can we do?” 

A Strong Man’s Signature 

T HEN there are also the small fry who insist on 
personally visiting Atlas’ headquarters at 115 
East 23rd Street in New York City, and seeing for 
themselves if such a Goliath really exists. Roman, 
an .exponent of business efficiency, has for years been 
trying to set a house policy of telling the little boys 
that Mr. Atlas is out of town, but Atlas himself, a 
starry-eyed idealist, insists on personally chatting 
with everybody. “ First off,” he says proudly, “ they 
want to feel my biceps. So I let ’em feel my biceps. 
Then they say, ‘ Gee.’ Then they want to know if 
they can get like me. And I say, ‘Yes, if you work 
hard at building the body. Nothin’ comes easy in 
this world,’ I say. I say, ‘Live clean, think clean, 
and don’t go to burlesque shows.’ Then, if I see 
they are really payin’ attention, I bend a. spike for 
them and give it to them for a souvenir.” 


When he is in a friendly mood—and Atlas is 
nearly always in a friendly mood—he will bend a 
spike. He has bent spikes for Jesse Jones, Owen 
D. Young, Warden Lewis E. Lawes and Joan 
Blondell. Tbe spikes, which are handy as paper¬ 
weights when bent, are two-foot-long, railroad- 
bridge-timber spikes. Atlas buys them in 500-lot 
kegs direct from an ironworks. It takes him about 
thirty seconds to bend a spike. First be hammers 
it into the shape of a bow by pressing the spike be¬ 
tween his thighs and smashing at it with both fists, 
and then he curves it under his chin and squeezes it 
until he is pink in the face and the spike is a per¬ 
fect u. Atlas estimates that he bends about 1500 
spikes a year. When he was younger, Atlas used to 
impress strangers by tearing a telephone book in 
half, but he doesn’t tear books any more. “It’s too 
easy,” he explains, “and also I like to leave ’em 
with a little souvenir. What good is a torn telephone 
book?” 

When you consider that Atlas is selling one of the 
least desirable commodities in the world—bard 
work, an hour of strenuous physical exercise every 
day—the statistics of his business are amazing. 
Since be inserted his first one-column, two-inch ad 
in Bemarr Macfadden’s Physical Culture Magazine, 
eighteen years ago, Atlas has sold his course of les¬ 
sons to more than 400,000 pupils. He once figured 
out that he had added no less than 6,000,000 pounds 
of solid, rippling flesh to the American body. He 
employs twenty-seven girls to answer his mail, 
spends about $1000 a month on postage, and sends 
out two truckloads of letters each day. His display- 
advertising budget calls for $65,000 a year, and the 
expenses of printing and mailing the follow-up 
circulars and booklets add another $120,000 to tbe 
advertising outlay. An average of 2500 new pupils 
enrolls eacb month, including students in England, 
South Africa, India, the Hawaiian Islands and the 
Philippine Islands. Not long ago, a Filipino disciple 
wrote in to say, “Some time ago I enrolled as one of 
your students. I was very skinny, with small bones. 
Enclosed you will find my picture taken after faith¬ 
fully following your instructions. Today I feel that 
no man can rule or oppress me.” Atlas hopes that 
his client has been taking it out on the Japs. Two 
years ago, Atlas’ course of thirteen lessons was 
translated into Spanish and Portuguese, and dy¬ 
namic tension has been selling like hot cakes in Latin 
America. But what really thrills the strong man’s 
heart is to learn of a pulp, with bis photograph, 
finding its way to a far-off section of tbe world. One 
morning, a small, bearded, bustling gentleman, car¬ 
rying a brief case, burst into his office. He stated 
that he was a Doctor Goldberg, an anthropologist, 
recently returned from a trip to Africa. He told 
Atlas that he had visited a lonely Bantu village. The 


chief had taken him to a mud hut 
and showed him the tribe’s proudest 
possession. It stood in a special 
niche, and an oil lamp burned day 
and night underneath it. It was a 
photograph of Charles Atlas, clipped 
from an issue of Argosy All-Story. 

“He very good white god,” ex¬ 
plained the chief, pointing to Atlas; 
“he make very good magic.” 

“So,” concluded Doctor Gold¬ 
berg, extending his arm, “I came 
up to shake the hand of the great 
white god.” 

In this world of ballyhoo, where 
things are seldom what they seem, 
Charles Atlas more than lives up to 
your expectations. He is no creation 
of a copy writer’s imagination. When 
you see him, dressed or undressed, 
you are inclined to paraphrase the 
words of Mark Antony: “There is a 
man!” Charles Atlas is a man to 
every last inch of his five feet, ten 
inches. He is forty-eight years old, 
looks twenty-eight, and has the 
energy of eighteen. His muscles are 
n not knobby, but are smoothly dis- 

we do?" tributed over his large-boned frame. 

His hair is curly black, and silvery 
gray at the edges. His eyes, always 
aglow, are dark brown. He weighs 180 pounds, and 
his naked arms are like a pair of pistons, his legs are 
as strong and smooth as six-inch guns. When he 
walks about a room or pounds a table, there is a 
spring and resiliency to every little movement. 

Atlas claims that he learned his dynamic-tension 
system of exercises by watching tigers exercise in 
the Prospect Park Zoo, and, as you watcb him in 
action, the resemblance to the sinewed grace of a 
restless tiger becomes overpowering. “Sometimes 
you expect Charlie to open his mouth and roar like 
the king of the jungle,” says one of his friends. 
When Fred Allen, the comedian, was first intro¬ 
duced to Atlas, he was stunned. “I can see,” Allen 
remarked, running his eyes over the Atlas physique, 
“that Nature finally hit the jack pot!” 

The Simple Life 

AT THE age of forty-eight, Atlas puts in three 
11 nights of strenuous track work at the N. Y. 
A. C., spends thirty minutes in dynamic-tension cal¬ 
isthenics every morning before breakfast, swims two 
miles a day at bis Long Island seaside cottage, and 
goes for a one-mile run along the beach several times 
a week. He insists he is never troubled by disease, 
not even the common cold. “I wouldn’t be sur¬ 
prised,” he says, “if J live forever. At the rate I’m 
going, I’m getting younger, not older.” Verbal ex¬ 
pression doesn’t come easily to this muscular mas¬ 
todon, and, when he tries to sum up some phase of 
bis life, he knits his bushy black eyebrows, screws 
up his forehead, tosses his neck backward, cocks his 
bead at a slight angle, and looks exactly like Frank¬ 
lin D. Roosevelt. Atlas is very proud of his resem¬ 
blance to Roosevelt. “ If the President,” says Atlas, 
“ever wants a double like Hitler has a double, I am 
ready to serve bim.” 

He doesn’t smoke cigars or cigarettes. He doesn’t 
drink coffee, tea, whisky or beer. He doesn’t go to 
the movies or to night clubs or to high-toned restau¬ 
rants. His idea of a good meal is a glass of fruit 
juice, half of a boiled chicken, and for dessert a raw 
apple and a glass of milk. He doesn’t play bridge or 
poker. “My idea of a good time,” he says, “is to 
get myself an apple or a couple of raw figs and take 
a walk around tbe reservoir in Central Park while 
I’m eatin’ the apple or figs. All you get in a night 
club is a load of germs.” 

Atlas’ wife, a buxom black-haired woman, Mar¬ 
garet, is almost as strong in ber own way as her hus¬ 
band. Although she is strictly a nonprofessional, 
Mrs. Atlas can do acrobatic bandstands and often 
lifts up her husband with one hand and whirls him 
around in the air. On dull winter evenings, Mr. and 
Mrs. Atlas amuse each other by doing handstands 
and seeing which can lift 
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T HEY were such good children when they were 
first married; so young, so grateful to be to¬ 
gether, so happy in their cottage, so much in 
love, walking softly and asking for little. They 
knew, then, that their treasure was their love, their 
adventure all the little things of their life together. 
Every day was golden. Carol kept the small rooms 
shining with love as well as labor, and both were 
used extravagantly. Eddie wanted nothing save that 
Carol should be happy and warm and there when 
he came home at night. Their love was idyllic and 
people smiled when they spoke of them, smiled 
when they saw them. 

That was when Eddie was driving the truck for 
Mr. Swanson’s grocery and he was up early every 
morning and out and at work in his white drill 
coverall. Mr. Swanson had never had such a driver 
as Eddie. He paid Eddie more than a grocery-truck 
driver had ever been paid in Hilltown. He paid 
him eighteen dollars a week and gave him a rebate 
on his grocery bill and often gave the youngsters 
gifts of sample packages, premium plates or bowls— 
such things. For he wanted to keep Eddie on “the 
wagon ” as long as he could. The store’s customers 
liked Eddie. He was always polite and considerate, 
careful about tracking mud onto clean floors; a 
gangling mannerly youngster with thick brown hair. 

Now, eighteen dollars a week may not sound like 
much to some people. It depends on what one is 
accustomed to, and one might well be surprised at 
what Hilltown youngsters who put love first can 
do with eighteen dollars. When Carol went out to 
the farm to see her family—and Mr. Swanson let 
Eddie take her out in the truck now and then on a 


Sunday—she always took a gift for someone; a 
glass cake plate from the novelty store, which cost 
a quarter, or pipe cleaners for her father, or dime- 
store toys for the little children. People are always 
rich when they have enough money for presents. 
Carol and Eddie gave gifts to each other too. Carol 
bought Eddie a soft plaid washable tie one week, 
and scented shaving soap another. And Eddie gave 
Carol a pink china cup and saucer for her little 
shelf—a cup far too fine to drink from. 

There was no detail of economy too small for their 
attention. Yet they were never niggardly. Carol 
would provide a few bottles of pop and get cheese to 
melt over crackers, and they would entertain their 
young friends, Pete and Ellen, or Barney and 
Louise. It was great fun to shine the three little 
rooms to splendor, and put the pink cover on the 
small table and lay out the pretty dishes Carol’s 
Sunday-school teacher had given them, and have a 

But of course that kind of thing can’t go on for¬ 
ever—not in this world. The world can’t stand it, 
with everyone else full of sin and selfishness and 
meanness. And it began to look as though Eddie and 
Carol were going to be kicked upstairs out of their 
little heaven. 

Carol was to remember long afterward the very 
Sunday it started. She and Eddie had been out to 
the farm. Carol had been happy to see her family. 
With an awakened tenderness she thought her 
father looked tired, and appreciated as never be¬ 
fore, her mother’s unceasing labors. 

"I’m glad now that you and Eddie married when 
you did,” Carol’s mother said. “ Eddie won’t have 


to go in the draft, and since you’ve been married al¬ 
most a year, no one can say he did it a-purpose. Not 
that I wasn’t proud of your pa,” she added hastily, 
“proud that he went and did his duty the way he 
did. But it used to make him pretty bitter, him 
soldiering and his brother Dick working at Capitol 
City and making wages such as nobody ever heard 
of before ... or since. When your pa came home 
at last in his old Army uniform, there was Dick to 
meet him in a grand new suit with pin checks, and a 
fine silk shirt.” 

Carol laughed. All of that was so far away and 
long ago she didn’t see how even her mother could 
recall it. “I can’t imagine Uncle Dick in a silk 
shirt,” she said. “He’s worn blue work shirts since 
I can remember.” 

It was nice to go out home, but what was really 
nice was to get back to their own place in the eve¬ 
ning. Their little house had once been a summer 
kitchen on old Mrs. Hosapple’s big house, but Mrs. 
Hosapple had lined it and partitioned it and trans¬ 
formed it into a darling cottage—almost like a doll 
house there in her big yard. She charged the chil¬ 
dren twelve dollars a month, but Carol’s budget al¬ 
lowed it. 

As soon as they reached home that Sunday, Carol 
donned the blue-and-white apron with ruffled shoul¬ 
der straps and laid the cloth and made fresh tea and 
toast. Someone knocked on the front door, and it 
was Eddie’s brother, Mike Brinson. Mike had been 
downstate to see about a job. He came in, full of 
excitement, and shared tea and toast with them. 

“It’s this new Navy thing,” Mike said. “I told 
you the Navy is going to put an ammunition dump 
down there in Hollow County where the land’s no 
good. They’re buying right and left, thousands of 
acres, and they’re going to have a big project- all 
kinds of building and grading and road making; 
going to lay a railroad track—everything.” 

“The Navy?” demanded Carol, and indeed it 
was the last thing to be expected in these midland 
hills. 

“Yes, the Navy!” Mike mocked her. He was 
always teasing. “Look, Eddie; Pat Hoke, of Stone 
City, has a contract down there for some of the con¬ 
struction and I’ve a job with him, starting tomor¬ 
row, driving a truck. What 
do you think I’ll be paid ? ” 
Eddie didn’t know. 
“Seventy-five cents an 
hour, and time and a half 
for overtime. \And we’ll 
work fifty and sometimes 
sixty hours a week. Fig¬ 
ure that up! ” he said tri¬ 
umphantly. 

But Carol was quicker 
than Eddie at arithmetic. 
“That’s forty-one dollars 
and twenty-five cents for 
fifty hours,” she said; and 
she added in a scandalized 
voice, “a week?” 

Mike nodded, solemn as 
an owl. “Why,” he said, 
‘ ‘ there’ll be weeks I’ll make 
fifty dollars, easy. All I 
need do is join the union.” 

They sat silent in the 
little doll house in the lit¬ 
tle county-seat town. They 
were small-town children 
of a depression. They had 
never heard of such wages. 
A thousand dollars a year 
was a comfortable living 
in Hilltown, and with fif¬ 
teen hundred one was well 
fixed. One could buy his 
own home and own a nice 
little car and lay some¬ 
thing away on fifteen hun¬ 
dred. 

“ Gosh! ” said Carol, and 
she and Eddie looked at 
Mike with new respect. 

Mike looked at them 
from the height of his new 










wealth. “And that ain’t all,” Mike 
told them. 

“Not all?” But Eddie was sof¬ 
tened up now for anything. 

“No,” said Mike, “that ain’t all. 

They’re going to be short on drivers 
for the bulldozers. Mr. Hoke said 
if I can learn to handle one, I can 
switch to that later. What do you 
think I’ll make then?” 

But Eddie and Carol quit with¬ 
out trying. They wouldn’t guess. 

“One dollar and a quarter an 
hour,” said Mike. “It’s the truth; 
and time and a half and double 

“Well,” said Eddie, “if that’s so, 
you couldn’t drive one.” 

“The heck I can’t,” said Mike. 

“I’ll show you whether I can or not 
While you’re working sixty hours a 
week for thirty cents an hour, I’ll 
show you!” 

After Mike was gone, Carol 
washed the dishes and Eddie wiped 
them. She pottered about getting 
everything in order for morning 
and Eddie folded up the Sunday pa¬ 
per. They didn’t talk as much as 
usual. Long after they were in bed 
and Carol had slept and awakened 
again, Eddie was muttering to him¬ 
self. “Forty-odd bucks for fifty 
hours!” he said. “Can you imagine? 

For driving a truck! But of course 
such luck can’t last. Mike will get 
caught in the draft sure.” 

“Oh, forget it,” said Carol. 

“Mike’s a bachelor. Let him work 
down there if he likes.” 

It seemed that Mike liked it all 
right. He lived at home in Hill- 
town. He got his father a job as 
timekeeper, and old Mr. Brinson 
quit the job at the mill where he had 
worked for thirty years. They drove 
back and forth to the project in a 
used car Mike bought. Eddie stayed 
on the grocery truck, but he was 
changed. He was moody now. He 
wasn’t grateful to Mr. Swanson any 
more for paying him more than any 
grocery delivery boy had ever been 
paid before. He grumbled about the 
women who expected him to wipe his 
feet if there was one drop of rain and 
who scolded him for the butcher’s 
mistakes. 

Carol didn’t say much. She hated to see Eddie cross 
and not so much fun as he had been, but still, what 
could she say? She could hardly blame him for being 
touchy, with Mike coming in every Sunday, jingling 
money in his pockets, smoking cigars, and wearing new 
clothes and talking about buying a better car. 

Then Pete got a job on the project and he and Ellen 
were married, and Barney and his brother started driv¬ 
ing a second car down. There were two carloads of men 
going down every morning and coming back every 
night, and all of them with more money than they were 
used to. Mike did get a new car, a long green stream¬ 
lined car equipped with a heater and radio and new¬ 
fangled cushioning. Mike took Carol and Eddie out to 
her father’s farm, and Uncle Dick was there. The lane 
into the farmyard was bumpy and Carol’s father came 
out anxiously. 

“ I’d hate for you to break a spring, Mike,” he said. 
“ I’ve been meaning to fix that lane-” 

“Oh, he wouldn’t mind breaking a spring,” said 
Uncle Dick, “ or an axle, as far as that goes. It wouldn’t 
cost more than thirty or forty dollars to get a thing like 
that fixed. And what is that to Mike? Peanuts!” 

Mike looked at Uncle Dick with high disfavor, and 
Carol didn’t blame Mike. Mike looked wonderful. He 
wore a new topcoat and new shoes and a hat with a 
feather in the band. He looked like a million dollars. 
And Uncle Dick looked like something the cat brought 
in—as usual. He was no one to talk to Mike that way. 
He got in his own old battered car and went home. 


“And I must say I’m glad to see him go,” said ma. 
“I never saw such a bitter man!” 

Carol thought vaguely that it was supposed to be 
pa that was bitter, but she couldn’t keep her mind on 
that, for she couldn’t wait to tell their big news. The 
brothers, Mike and Eddie, looked at her and waited 
with shining eyes for her to tell it. 

Carol drew a deep breath and said all at once, “ . . . 
and so Mike’s going on the bulldozer and Eddie can have 
Mike’s job. And Mike’s going to lend Eddie the money 
to pay into the union and Eddie will drive the truck, 
and he’ll drive down and back with Mike and Pa Brin¬ 
son and Pete every day and pay his share of the gas.” 

Carol thought, later, that her folks had really let her 
down. They had just looked at her. Her father mut¬ 
tered something about what Eddie owed to Mr. Swan¬ 
son. Later Eddie said he thought older folks were jealous 
when the young ones got ahead. Look at Uncle Dick. 

“Well, yes; Uncle Dick,” said Carol. “But I think 
my mother and father were just flabbergasted. You 
shouldn’t say such things about them.” 

They had to get up awfully early the next morning. 
It took Mike an hour and a half to drive to the project, 
and as long to return. That first night Eddie was 
pretty tired. Carol wouldn’t let him help her, but he 
loafed in the kitchen and told her about his day. At 
eight-thirty he was in bed and sound asleep. 

But Eddie was young and healthy, and he was soon 
accustomed to the new work and the long drive, and 
had energy left in the Continued on Page 72) 
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SUGARFOOT 


By Glamace BudinXftaa Kelland 


LUSTRATED 



SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING INSTALLMENTS 
No place for weaklings, Arizona was the goal of many ex-soldiers 
after the Civil War. Determined to make a new life for himself, young 
J ackson Redan, soon nicknamed Sugarfoot, late of Stuart’s 
cavalry, rode into Prescott with eight mules and a wagon. In the 
same wagon train came 

Jacob Stint, one of Quantrill’s bushwhackers, seeking newer and 
safer fields for his activities. He and Redan had clashed on the 
way and it was evident that Arizona would not be big enough to 
hold them both. Their enmity was increased when Redan stopped 
Stint’s annoying attentions to lovely 
Reva Cairn, a singer in the Diana saloon and gambling bell. Reva 
lived with shrewd, generous 

Mary, the able operator of a small restaurant. From her Redan 
learned that the Diana was the most ornately furnished place in 
Prescott, run with impeccable decorum by 
J. C. Crane, a man of mark and character, looked up to by all in 
Prescott. Crane advised Sugarfoot to go into freighting supplies 
from La Paz on the Colorado to Prescott. It was dangerous but 
profitable. So, when 

Don Miguel Wormser, a friendly, shrewd, Jewish merchant, 
offered him a job, Sugarfoot accepted. The job was to take four 
thousand dollars in gold to La Paz, buy in a stock of goods and 
freight it back. Don Miguel’s trust in him was encouraging, but 
that night Sugarfoot was hit on the bead and the money stolen. 
To Sugarfoot’s surprise, Don Miguel did not hold it against him, 
but calmly borrowed the needed money from J. C. Crane and 
started Redan on his way to La Paz. With Sugarfoot went salty 
Fly-up-the-Creek Jones, lanky and bearded, possessor of hard- 
won knowledge of the frontier. In La Paz, Sugarfoot made an¬ 
other enemy when rotund, scheming 
Asa Goodhue tried to bribe him from bidding on the goods wanted 
by Don Miguel. Sugarfoot outsmarted Goodhue and brought 
the goods back to Prescott. There his suspicion that Jacob Stint 
had been the one who had robbed him was confirmed. That night, 
in the crowded Diana, Sugarfoot forced Stint to disgorge. Stint, 
furious, said, “One of us is leaving Prescott.” “You,” said Sugar¬ 
foot, “will be gone before noon tomorrow.” “I'll be walking 
west on Montezuma Street tomorrow noon,” said Stint, and with 
a swagger pushed his way through the patrons of the Diana, 
kicked open the door and disappeared into the street. 

The next noon they shot it out, both being wounded, Sugarfoot 
seriously. It was six weeks before he was about again. During that 
time the Army posts had canceled their contracts for hay and grain 
with the near-by ranchers, giving the business to men in San Fran¬ 
cisco who would ship to La Paz. The ranchers were up in arms, and 
Asa Goodhue, having joined forces with Jacob Stint, schemed to 
have a raid made on the shipment. The ranchers would be blamed 
and Goodhue, as agent for the California shippers, would profit. 
Sugarfoot and Fly-up-the-Creek set out to stop it. 

In La Paz they broke up the attack on the wagon train and on the 
way back captured Stint and one of his men. The latter confessed, 
and Sugarfoot brought them both to Prescott and saved them from 
being lynched. He wanted them tried because the testimony would 
clear the ranchers. But that night Stint escaped, killed a guard and 
the man who had confessed, stole a horse and headed out of town. 


T ROOPS were already on Jacob Stint’s trail when Sugar¬ 
foot reached the Plaza. Half the male citizens of 
Prescott joined in the hunt. It spread eastward toward 
the Verde, but though the searchers scattered to north and 
south, all sign of the man disappeared after the first few 
miles, which he had covered in a headlong gallop. The citi¬ 
zenry straggled back, and after a week even the Army gave 
up the pursuit. Jacob Stint had made good his escape. 

“ Probably veered north into Colorado,” J. C. Crane offered 
as his opinion. “He’ll never be seen again in these parts.” 
“He’ll be seen,” said Sugarfoot. 

“What makes you so sure?” 

“Because,” said Sugarfoot, “I’m staying here. Stint is not 
a man to go away leaving a debt unsettled.” 

Reva agreed with Sugarfoot. Her heart was heavy with 
premonition in an hour when it should have been happiest. 

“He’ll never leave us be,” 


"Abode of Satan!" he said so that 
the rafters quivered. "Pigsty of 
iniquity! Repent, for the king¬ 
dom of heaven is at hand!" 


she said. “While that r. 
lives, I’ll never say good-by to 
you in the morning without 
being afraid you’ll not come 
back to me at night.” 



“That’s the way it is,” he 
said. "It cannot be changed 
now. We can forget him for a 

“He always will be in the 
back of my mind,” she said. 

“When,” he asked, “will 
you marry me?” 

“Whenever you are ready 
for me,” she said. 

He frowned. “We could 
marry now,” he told her. “I 
have my wagon and six fine 
mules. I can earn our daily 
bread. But that isn’t enough. 
It doesn’t satisfy me.” 

“ It would satisfy me, for a 
beginning,” she said quietly. 
“A very little would satisfy 

“The thing that troubles 
me,” he said, “is that I don’t 
know where I am going, what 
I am aiming for. When I 
started for Arizona, it was with 
the idea of building up some¬ 
thing like I had back in the 
South. I was very ignorant. 
I see that cannot be done— 
not for years.” 

“You haven’t been exactly 
idle,” she said, smiling wist¬ 
fully. 





“Not idle,” he agreed, “but I’ve done nothing. 
I’ve got nowhere. A man must have an aim in life, 
a definite thing he wants and means to have.” 

“You couldn’t be a merchant,” she said. “It 
would shut you up in a store. That wouldn’t do.” 

“I would be a poor merchant. Placer mining— 
the sort of mining a man can do without capital— 
is on its last legs. Until the Indians are destroyed, 
there’s no future in ranching. I can be a freighter 
for a while and make a living, possibly make money. 
But that would be temporary. The railroad is bound 
to come. Stage lines are only a temporary make¬ 
shift. I want something permanent, something I 
can huild, something that I can work on and develop 
and make solid to leave to our children.” 

“ I have been here longer than you,” she said. “ I 
hear all the talk and gossip and planning. No one 
knows what he is going to do. Everyone is waiting. 
They are waiting for more people to come, for 
money to come. They are waiting for the Govern¬ 
ment to do something ahout the Indians. It is all 
waiting, waiting, waiting. The placer miners found 
gold and spent it. Saloonkeepers and gamblers are 
making money. But they are building nothing. A 
few merchants—Don Miguel, Goldwater—are lay¬ 
ing foundations for something that will last. Jack 
Swilling has big ideas about irrigation. But every¬ 
one else is living from day to day. Just pioneers.” 

“Just pioneers,” he said. “Just men who have 
run away from something, or men with itching feet, 
or adventurers. Men who have come to see. Men 
driven out of the East by the war. Men attracted 
by stories of gold or free land.” 


“They have to come first,” she said, “to do the 
finding and the fighting. Some will last, but most 
of them will die or move on to another new country. 
The solid men move in when it is safe and grow rich 
on what the pioneers found and could not use.” 

“I think I see what you mean, Reva. I have felt 
it myself. That in Arizona—in Prescott, at least— 
the time has not come to make plans.” 

“If I were a man,” she said, “I would only plan 
to make a plan. I would live and I would save. I 
would do anything that came along, so that when 
the right day came, I would he ready. Mr. Crane 
says the future of this territory is copper.” 

“Copper?” 

“It seems the hills are full of it. Prospectors 
have found it while they were looking for gold. But 
it is no good to them. Mr. Crane says this will be 
a great mining country someday. Not gold. Don 
Miguel says it will be a rich farming country in the 
south where it is always warm. King Woolsey says 
the future is in cattle. But everything is ahead. 
Nothing is here.” 

“We are here,” said Sugarfoot. “Mining, farm¬ 
ing, cattle! The thing to do is to have money and 
knowledge when the day comes.” 

“I think so,” she said. 

“Be a pioneer while pioneers are useful,” he said, 
more to himself than to her. “ Do whatever is to be 
done. Odd jobs. Fighting Indians. Making the 
country fit to live in. But always with an eye on 
the future. That seems to be the only plan a man 
can make. Plan to be here and to be ready.” He 
paused. “We must have a house,” he said. 


“A little one,” she said. “I want it to be white.” 

“ Then white it shall be.” 

“Can you afford a house?” she asked. 

“ I have a little money.” 

“But won’t you need it for other things? I have 
quite a bit of money. Crane has paid me well. And 
when the miners liked my singing they threw gold 
pieces and quills of dust.” 

“Your money is yours,” Sugarfoot said stiffly. 

“Do you mean you do not like the way I have 
earned it?” she asked. 

“Not that,” he said. “I mean that we Redans 
have heen accustomed to give to our wives, not to 
have our wives give to us.” 

“Was there never a Redan who married a rich 
wife?” she asked. “All you have is mine, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” he said. “All I have or ever will have.” 

“You like me to have it? It makes you happy to 
give to me?” 

“Of course.” 

“ It is not sensible to refuse me the same pleas¬ 
ure,” she said. “I’m not giving to you. I’m giving 
to us. I’ll be a Redan. I’ll be part of the family. 
When we have a son, he will be all Redan.” 

“ Keep what you have,” he said, “ and give it to 
him. Go make your plans for a house. It will be 
my wedding present to you.” 

“You are stubhorn,” she said with a laugh and a 
shrug. “You will be a difficult husband to manage.” 

“Not difficult,” he said. 

“No?” She lifted her face pertly. 

“Impossible,” he told her, laughing down into 
her eyes. ( Continued on Page 441 
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Jlnglo-American Unity 

W OODROW WILSON’S majestic vision of one 
irresistible force to keep the peace of man¬ 
kind—tbe American Monroe Doctrine to be the law 
of the whole world with a righteous concert of power 
to enforce it—was rejected by the American people 
in the afterlight. They had been inclined to it, but 
the more they thought of it, the more they feared 
it. Also, there bad been time to become disillusioned. 

That vision has been restored. It appeals again 
in the same way to American idealism; it is ration¬ 
alized again in the same way with characteristic 
political unrealism. This is one of the astonishing 
repetitions. But there is a difference too. This time 
it shall not be dragged through the forum; there 
shall be no blighting discussion. What President 
Wilson regarded as an end, now is proposed as if it 
were imperative—a necessary means to victory. It 
shall be done at once, in the heedlessness of war, 
while people are controlled, not by reason and reflec¬ 
tion, but by feeling. Sucb is the new evangel, com¬ 
ing from the Union Now party, increasingly sup¬ 
ported, we regret to say, by some very influential 
people, including a member of tbe Supreme Court. 

President Wilson said: “ There is no entangling 
alliance in a concert of power.” Not necessarily. But 
what the American people could not see, when they 
came to reflect upon tbe realities, was bow members 
of tbe league could be prevented from making secret 
alliances with one another, three or four of them 
against one, which might be the United States. 

That problem still exists. What is to be done with 
it? It is to be buried alive. This is not going to be 
a league; it is going to be a federation, with supreme 
sovereignty over all its members, so that no two 
or several of them could any more enter into an 
alliance against it than two or several states of the 
American republic could ally themselves against the 
Federal Government. It would be rebellion. 

This design for a world federation of what now 
we call the free countries, with a supreme constitu¬ 
tion, a supreme parliament and supreme command 
of an irresistible force, rests entirely upon the idea 
of Anglo-American union; and those who would 
bring that event to pass are demanding that it shall 
take place as an emergency marriage, in the war 
magistrate’s office; the grand ceremonies to be post¬ 
poned until the peace. 

We note that in the flaming propaganda they 
launched immediately after this country had become 


an active belligerent, Soviet Russia was omitted 
from their outline. Why? Probably because they 
didn’t know what else to do with it. In a world 
federation of free countries, hating the totalitarian 
ideology, Soviet Russia does not seem to belong. 
On the other hand, an Anglo-American world sys¬ 
tem with Soviet Russia excluded would be born to 
trouble. To the federation zealot this problem pre¬ 
sents no ultimate difficulty. It will be necessary 
only for Soviet Russia to change her political religion 
and embrace freedom as we understand it. Then she 
will be welcomed at the bar of sweetness and light. 

The American visionist, minding what Woodrow 
Wilson called the great heart of the world, fearful 
of breaking it by disappointment, may be—he prob¬ 
ably is—the embodiment of a mighty portent. But 
it is an omen that is not yet believed. He appears 
suddenly in the affairs of mankind, bearing no his¬ 
torical credentials, unable to account for himself. 
There was never anything like bim before. In 
diplomacy he is an innocent because he cannot be 
cynical. Too earnest to know when he is being 
cunningly flattered, he is too naive not to be hurt 
and angry when he finds that he has been deceived. 
This was the Wilson tragedy. In tbe end, with a 
broken dream, he transferred the idea of one irre¬ 
sistible force to his own country and recommended 
it to build incomparably tbe greatest navy. Instead, 
we pursued a new dream—disarmament by covenant; 
and we offered to break our own sword to the length 
of the next longest one. This proposal was embraced 
by an astonished world, and then betrayed. 

The impulse is again upon us. The grand passion 
of the deliverer is rising; and it says: “Let us finish 
what Woodrow Wilson started.” 

What does the world think? 

When the American reporters at tbe White House 
asked Mr. Churchill about the after shape of the 
world, he replied, in his doggedly honest manner, 
that there was no desire at tbis time to go into com¬ 
plicated, entangled and not too attractive jungles. 
Neither should there be at this time any desire to 
bring about a crisis of feeling for and against an 
Anglo-American union as the basis of a supreme 
world government. It is too momentous a thing to 
be done under the spell of war, without debate; on 
the other hand, to debate it freely might create 
states of thinking and feeling very hurtful to Anglo- 
American unity for the duration of the war. 

Three days later, Mr. Churchill said to Congress 
that if the United States and Great Britain had 
learned to stand together, this war might not have 
happened. That might be true; yet it could not be. 
And when be hoped they might walk together in 
the future, he was thinking of association, not 
union; for if he had meant union, he would have 
said it. The distinction is radical. Association does 
not involve the surrender of sovereignty. Union 
would. A world government would. 

On the subject of this distinction we have received 
from a British correspondent, writing from War¬ 
wickshire, a letter which represents, we think, the 
true political instinct of a historical people. 

“ I believe,” he says, “that the views expressed in 
your leading editorial of October 25th ”—an editorial 
entitled Whose America?—“would be supported 
by a majority of the mental adults of Great Britain. 
The creation of the world state is no immediate 
remedy for the state of tbe world. The fundamental 
objective in our fight against the Nazi system is 
freedom. . . . Why are America and Great Britain 
called free countries? Because within the bounds 
of social order their men and women enjoy a degree 
of freedom unsurpassed and seldom equaled by any 
other land. This freedom is liberty of the individual. 
It is essentially a personal affair. How can such a 
freedom be reconciled with the culture and tradi¬ 
tions of one country being grafted on those of 
another? ... To suggest that America and Great 
Britain should detach themselves and leave the 


continent of Europe to stew in its own bubbling 
juice is just to promote yet another war. For, as 
has been seen, the freedom possessed by the English- 
speaking peoples does not and can never protect 
their countries from the attacks of those whose 
definition of freedom is domination. Only by 
spreading our liberties can we protect and perfect 
them. It is our obligation to do so, and not by 
combination but by co-operation. If the average 
Englishman at the end of the war were to address 
the nations of tbe European mainland, he would 
say something like this: ‘Listen. You bave to adopt 
a political and social system which will give free¬ 
dom to your people. The customs and culture to 
which you attach this liberty are your affair. But 
I insist upon freedom, for if you don’t bave it, mine 
is threatened.’ 

“Whose America? Yours. Whose England? 
Ours. But liberty is our common possession and 
we must distribute it.” 

Meanwhile, there is Anglo-American unity as a 
fact of reality, with no political capitulations, and 
all the better for that. It is tbe free association of 
two valiant nations, standing together as battle 
companions, willing to fight and die, not one for 
the other, but for things they believe together. 

And from this a better world, if it comes, will 
come in its own unpredictable way. 

The Oil That Failed 

P RESIDENT ROOSEVELT, talking intimately 
to the Volunteer Participation Committee of 
the Office of Civilian Defense, July 24, 1941: 

“There are lots of things that people don’t quite 
understand. You are an information bureau to all of 
them. And I will give you tbe example. 

“Now, I am—I might be called an American 
citizen, living in Hyde Park, New York. And I say, 
‘ That’s a funny thing. Why am I asked to curtail 
my consumption of gasoline when I read in the pa¬ 
per that thousands of tons of gasoline are going out 
from Los Angeles—West Coast—to Japan, and 
we are helping Japan in what looks like an act of 
aggression?’ 

“All right. Now, the answer is a very simple one. 
There is a world war going on, and has been for 
some time—nearly two years. One of our efforts, 
from the very beginning, was to prevent the spread 
of that world war in certain areas where it hadn’t 
started. One of those areas is a place called the Pa¬ 
cific Ocean, one of the largest areas of the earth. 
There happened to be a place in the South Pacific 
where we had to get a lot of things—rubber, tin, 
and so forth and so on—down in the Dutch Indies, 
the Straits Settlements and Indo-Cbina. And we 
had to help get the Australian surplus of meat and 
wheat and corn for England. 

“It was very essential from our own selfish point 
of view of defense to prevent a war from starting in 
the South Pacific. So our foreign policy was—try¬ 
ing to stop a war from breaking out down there. At 
the same time, we wanted to keep that line of 
supplies from Australia and New Zealand going to 
the Near East. So it was essential for Great Britain 
that we try to keep the peace down there in the 
South Pacific. 

“All right. And now here is a nation called Japan. 
Whether they had at that time aggressive purposes 
to enlarge their empire southward, they didn’t have 
any oil of their own up in the north. Now, if we cut 
the oil off, they probably would have gone down to 
the Dutch East Indies a year ago, and you would 
have had war. 

“ Therefore, there was—you might call—a method 
in letting this oil go to Japan, with the hope—and it 
has worked for two years—of keeping war out of the 
South Pacific for our own good, for the good of the 
defense of Great Britain and the freedom of the seas." 
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AN EYE FOR MIRACLES 


By fjoAefdi Jd. fticholiatt 



B EFORE you can swat a fly or scotch a rattle¬ 
snake or sink a suhmarine, someone, some¬ 
how, must see it. Koch saw the cholera germ 
before he could devise a means of stopping its 
spread. The loathsome corkscrew germ, spirochaeta 
pallida, had to he spied hefore Ehrlich could deter¬ 
mine that the chemical “606” could kill it. But be¬ 
cause many scientists were unable to see weir, they 
could not cure. They were unable to improve their 
microscopes for the past seventy years. They knew 
they had something before their eyes, but they 

Today man’s power to see has been sharpened 
suddenly by a startling new development, a miracle 
eye of steel called an electron microscope. This en- 
ahles him to see things more minute than he has 
ever been able to descry before. Microscopes 
through which many of us at school peered at the 
skin of an onion to see a simple cell used light re¬ 
flected through painstakingly ground lenses. The 
new instrument, utilizing swiftly moving charges of 
electricity called electrons, is 50 to 100 times more 
powerful than the best of previous microscopes. 
Try to imagine a red hlood corpuscle enlarged to 
the size of a two-foot hathox, a dime appearing to 
be more than a mile in diameter, and a human hair 
more than forty feet in breadth. 

The discovery permits man to peer into a hitherto 
unseen world of germs, the observation of whose 
habits may enahle him to go far in eliminating 
disease. 


Science’s New Weapon 


H IGH on the lists of tasks to which the micro¬ 
scope will he put is the search for a hillion- 
dollar handit—the cause of the common cold, which 
yearly costs the American puhlic over half a hillion 
dollars in loss of working time. The cost in doctors’ 
bills is countless millions more. During the week of 
Novemher eighteenth, the American Institute of 
Public Opinion found colds in one third of our 
homes with an estimated total of 18,000,000 per¬ 
sons afflicted. There are many people who will want 
to put the microscope to work identifying one of the 
wholesale killers of the invisible world, the influenza 
germ, if germ it is. Engraved on their memories is the 
epidemic of 1918; through their minds still stalks 
the figure of 400,000 deaths, ten times the number 
of American soldiers killed in action in the last 
World War. Parents haunted with the fear of 
infantile paralysis will 
plead for prompt action. 

Sons and daughters who 
have stood hy the bedside 
and watched a father or a 
mother in the slow, agon¬ 
ized death from cancer will 
want the instrument de¬ 
voted to the study of this 
mysterious disease. 

Because scientists agree 
that the blame for most 
of these scourges falls on 
the virus, they will con¬ 
centrate their observations 
on it. They cannot agree, 
however, on whether the 
virus is a poisonous chem¬ 
ical or germ. They do know 
that viruses lurk in the 
darkness beyond the power 


Left—Baby James Hillier . . . at two and a half he was al¬ 
ready a workman ; at eleven he fashioned his first microscope. 
Above—Research Engineer James Hillier adjusting an electron 
microscope of his own design to bring new worlds into focus. 


And these have smaller still to bite ’em, 

And so proceed ad infinitum. 

The disclosure that many microhes have struc¬ 
tural form is of immeasurable importance. It is 
within the realm of possibility that the electron 
microscope will reveal the life processes of the germ 
cell—how it feeds and how it reproduces itself—and 
thus enahle the bacteriologist to conquer it. For 
instance, if he is ahle to determine any essential 
difference in the life hahits of disease germs and the 
cells of the liver, hones or lungs, he can find a drug 
which will be selective—that is, one which will seek 
out and destroy the germ parasite without harming 
the hody cells. A method (Continued on Page 65) 


of our light microscopes. It is known that viruses 
are similar to germs, in that they can lie dormant 
indefinitely until by some chance they are carried 
by the air into our noses and lungs, or rubhed into 
a cut. Then they will spring to life, perpetuating 
themselves by the millions. 

Viruses not only are the causes of disease in hu¬ 
mans but in every other living thing. The electron 
microscope has revealed to two biologists, Dr. Wen¬ 
dell M. Stanley, of the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research, and Dr. Thomas F. Anderson, 
RCA Fellow of the National Research Council, the 
one-one-hundred-thousandth-of-an-inch tohacco 
mosaic virus—the cause of a disease that in some 
years results in losses to the tobacco growers esti¬ 
mated at $10,000,000. 

Virus damage to sugar 
cane, tomatoes and our 
forests is even greater. 

In the case of potatoes, 
the toll is calculated at 
$50,000,000. The potato 
famine in Ireland, which 
resulted in a wholesale 
migration of Irish to the 
United States, was due to 
the virus. 

Viewed through the 
electron microscope, ty¬ 
phoid, pneumonia, tuher- 
culosis and anthrax 
germs, previously re¬ 
vealed as jellylike suh- 
stances, take on struc¬ 
tural form. Some have 
thick armor, showing how 
difficult it may he for 
chemicals to kill them. 

Others have long, hairlike 
arms which may help 
them to move about and 
thus hinder the physician 
from localizing infection. 

And still others have what 
appear to he hugs on 
them, as Swift said: 


So, naturalists observe, a 
flea 

Has smaller fleas that on 
him prey; 
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T HE military expert’s column 

That takes an attitude too solemn, 

I must admit I look askance at 
And very little more than glance at. 

The news account of fresh defeat 
I may begin, but don’t complete. 

The press dispatch of great disaster 
I hurry over even faster. 

But give me just a crumb of news 
That’s good, according to my views. 

And though it’s but a rumored rumor, 

I’ll read it twice, with rare good humor. 

—RICHARD ARMOUR. 

Bare Fact 

N OTE this inscrutable, 

But irrefutable' 

Proof of the power of love: 

What feminine hand 
With a new wedding band 
Ever feels need of a glove? 

—ETHEL M. WEGERT. 


Anyway, it's Only Rented 


ASHES to ashes, 
jr\ Dust to dust, 

A dab of debris 

Is a decorative “must,” 

And if mamma don’t ’low 
No muss ’round here, 

Mamma ain’t hep to 
Herself this year. 

There’s a brand-new order, 

A brave new day; 

A casual clutter 
Is quite an fait; 

The chic manage 
Has that lived-in look; 

It says so here, men, 

Right in the book! 

So drink to its author by the vatful; 
Bring her orchids by the hatful; 

Kneel in reverent battalions; 

Scatter her foes with scads of scallions. 




Get set, go! 

Let ashes blow 
Where they listeth. 

Cheerio! 

A little litter 

Relieves the gloom, 

Smartens the 

Too-studied room. 

Boys, knock out that battered brier 
On the choicest Biedermeier. 

Let the Little Woman glare: 

You’re giving it that sought-for air. 

Ashes on the Aubusson, 

Dottle on the drugget, 

Mark the coming trend. 

If you’re smart enough to plug it! 

And butts on the Brussels, 

Bits of sand or loam 
Add those gay, disarming touches 
That spell Home—Sweet—Home. 

—ETHEL JACOBSON. 


— Weather We're Having, Isn't It? 

R ECENTLY I met a friend of mine on the street, 
i and in the course of conversation I glanced up 
at the sky and remarked, “It’s a nice day, isn’t it?” 
He gave me a hard stare. “Is it?” he snapped. 
That brought the war home to me. 

As he went on to explain, there should be no loose 
talk about the weather. No telling who might be 
listening, and what’s the good of stopping the pub¬ 
lishing of weather reports if we citizens go blabbing 
the weather all over the place? 

He pointed out that care should be taken as well 
in repeating news from letters from one’s cousins 
who live in Buffalo. If Cousin Bertha writes, “It’s 
been raining cats and dogs for three days here, but 
it looks like it’s going to clear up now,” for heaven’s 
sake don’t tell a friend about it on a crowded street¬ 
car. Even a simple remark such as, “ That rascal, 
Bobby. Bertha said in her letter that he just came 
in with his feet soaking wet and hung his drip¬ 
ping umbrella in the 
closet,” if overheard by 
the enemy, may lead 
him to suspect the pres¬ 
ence of precipitation in 
Buffalo. 

My friend thought 
that we were missing a 
bet by not conducting a 
“war of nerves" with 
weather reports. He 
had a couple of ideas. 
One was to have weather 
reports given on the 
radio by double-talk ex¬ 
perts, as for example: 
“The weather for to¬ 
morrow: harpasutical 
farpicides probably fol¬ 
lowed by stemagopples.” 

Or something like this 
might prove annoying 
to enemy listening 
posts: “ The weather for 
tomorrow; Wouldn’t you 
like to know, Adolf?” 

Today I met my friend 
again, and I remembered 
my lesson. I looked up 
at the sky and said, 
“It’s a day, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, it’s a day,” he 
agreed cautiously. 

After all, as the old 
song says, it’s always 
weather when fellows 
get together. 

— SCOTT CORBETT. 
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POP PEALTH-AND PLEASURE, TOO f- 
SEPUE CAMPBELL'S TOMATO SOUP 

Tomatoes are In the news as an Important 
health-protective food. Tip-top tomatoes go 
Into Campbell’s Tomato Soup. They’re plump 
andred, vine-ripened and full of luscious flavor. 
Blended with them are fine table butter and a 
touch of seasoning, and the soup is made 
according to Campbell’s exclusive recipe. 

Good soup is good sense for all the family, 
and “Tomatoes for health" is the order of the 
day. It’s no wonder that today more than ever 
Campbell’s Tomato Soup is first choice with 


'HOOP-tf' TO!** 70 s 


£XT£A- NOURISHING! 

A nourishing soup becomes extra- 
nourishingwhenyou fix Campbell's 
Tomato Soup as cream of tomato! 
To the health benefits of tomatoes 
you add the nutriment of milk 
and there you have a dish to help 
make any meal fortifying and sus¬ 
taining. (For cream of tomato, 
prepare with an equal quantity of 
milk instead of water.) 


TOMATO SOUP 









HEADS YOU LOSE 

Bif GlrtAAtuMuta Bnand 


J AMES NICHOLL knocked softly on the library 
door. “ I say, inspector, could I have a word 
with you?” “Comein, Captain Nicholl,” said 
Cockie cheerfully. He was refreshed by a good night’s 
sleep and, moreover, he thought that now, with a 
little more checking up, he could lay his murderer 
neatly by the heels. “What can I do for you?” 

“I wanted to go into Tenfold,” said James, with 
anxious modesty. “ I wondered if you could just let 
me off for an hour or two. I’ll take my watchdog, 


if I must—in fact I’m getting so fond of him that I 
don’t like to think of being without him.” 

“What do you want in Tenfold?” asked Cockrill, 
swiveling to and fro as gaily as a schoolboy in Pen- 
dock’s desk chair. 

“ Well, I wanted—to tell you the truth, inspector, 
you’ll think it very comic, no doubt, but I’ve got a 
rather snappy theory about how these murders were 
committed. I just wanted to work out the details, and 
then I’ll tell you all about it—if you’re interested.” 


Cockie grinned at him mockingly. 
“Well, well, well; you’re turning into a 
Sherlock Holmes, are you? It may in¬ 
terest you to know that I also have a 
very interesting theory as to how the 
murders were done, Captain Nicholl, 
but as it doesn’t concern you, I don’t 
see why you shouldn’t have a little 
jaunt. Your theory takes you to Ten¬ 
fold, does it?” 

James lowered his eyes and was un¬ 
derstood to say that it was vaguely con¬ 
nected with Tenfold. 

“All right. Go along. You needn’t 
take Johnson, unless you’re really so 
much attached to him that you can’t 
bear to be parted. I make only one 
stipulation—that you don’t mention 
this theory of yours to anyone else until 
I tell you that you may. Anything else 
you want?” 

“No, no, rather not,” said James, 
making joyfully for the door. “It’s very 
good of you to let me go. Thanks aw- > 
fully. Nothing else I want at all.” He ‘ 
seemed quite animated. 

“ I thought you might want to borrow 
a bicycle,” said Cockie, still with his 
mocking smile. 

James had, as a matter of fact, al¬ 
ready borrowed a bicycle. He pedaled 
majestically down the drive and through 
the village, and began the ascent of the 
downs beyond. Half a mile onward, on 
the fringe of the rolling grassland, he 
came upon a solitary, small, disused hut 
and, dismounting, wheeled his bicycle 
in and propped it against the crumbling 
wall. A bus was coming down the hill 
past Pigeonsford, and in ten minutes 
would be through the village and climb¬ 
ing the hill toward him. He began to 
examine the shed. 

Part of the roof was intact and would 
have kept the earthy floor free from 
rain or snow. In the dry dust he could 
distinctly see the marks of the treads 
of a bicycle tire; against the wall where 
his own borrowed machine now stood, 
there were smears where another had 
recently been propped; in the dust was 
a skid mark, as though it had been lifted 
away from the wall, the wheel brushing 
along the ground. He lit a cigarette and 
strolled out onto the downs. 

The bus overtook him and he signaled 
to it to stop. Twenty minutes later he 
alighted in Tenfold village, and, making 
his way to the railway station, asked 
the time of the next train to Piddleport. 

The porter looked at him oddly, but 
vouchsafed that there was one in an 
hour. 

“You don’t get many people travel¬ 
ing from here, I suppose?” said James 
with elaborate carelessness, and prof¬ 
fered a cigarette. 

The porter refused the cigarette and 
replied that they did not. 

“ What’s the last train ? ” asked James, 
pursuing a more definite line of in¬ 
quiry. “Would that be the eleven- 
twenty-five?” 

The porter said that it would. 
“Pretty empty, I suppose?” said James again, 
lighting his own cigarette. The porter replied that 

James sighed patiently; this seemed to be getting 
them nowhere, fast. He leaned uncomfortably 
against the doorpost, opposite what was fast be¬ 
coming his adversary, and jingled the money in his 
pockets, searching for inspiration. Inspiration came. 

“ Those snowy nights there must have been noth¬ 
ing doing at all? ” he (Continued on Page 34} 
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The Jeeps are rolling-first! 


Big Question for Drivers: 

How can you make your 
present car outlast the war? 

Today— with rationing actually here—nohody can tell 
whether or not you’ll be able to buy a new car next 
year—or the year after! 

That means a lot of drivers are going to have to make 
their present cars outlast the Duration—mayhe you are 
one of them. 

And THAT means taking care of your car—such 
care as you never dreamed of a year ago. 

But, fortunately, it’s now easy to do just that. 
Merely take advantage of the modem scientific lubri¬ 
cation method that’s twice as good as an old-time 
"grease joh,” and is as near to you as your neighbor¬ 


hood Good Gulf Service Station. 

And THAT means Gulflex Registered Lubrication. 
No more costly than otber lubrication—hut tops in 



What makes cars ad old before their time? 

You see, cars grow old at vital wearing points. Five great 
enemies—heat, water, air, dust, and friction—all com¬ 
bine to shorten car life. 


Yet no one of them need any longer roh your car of 
its youth. Because Gulf research scientists and engi¬ 
neers have applied modem science to car lubrication. 

And here’s the result! Not one all-purpose grease, 
hut six separate, specialized luhricants. Lubricants that 
out-performed the pick of the field in laboratory and on 
the road. 

And, equally important, training courses teach these 
service men in the vital joh of applying these Gulflex 
super greases to your car. 

All these facts make Gulflex Registered Luhrication 

■With long life for your car so important today, it’s good 
judgment to get regular 1000-mile Gulflexing. It may 
save you many dollars for repair hills and keep your 
car going strong for the Duration. 



1 /Gulflex Chassis Lubricant luhricated shackles nearly 
100% longer than the average of competitive products 


2. Gulflex Chassis Lubricant stayed in the shackle 30% 
hetter than the average of competitive greases tested. 

3. Melting point of Gulflex Chassis Lubricant was al¬ 
most 90° higher than that of any of the competing 
greases tested. 

4. Gulflex Chassis Lubricant showed only moderate 
change of hardness with varying temperatures. 
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"The Adoption of the United States Constitution in Congress at Independence Hall, 
Philadelphia, Sept. 17,1787,” by John H. Froehlich, which hangs in the Pennsylvania 
State Museum at Harrisburg, Pa. 
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meant 


154 YEARS AGO there was written into the 
Preamble to the Constitution of the United 
States this phrase: “To provide for the com¬ 
mon defense, to promote the general welfare.” 

Just what did they intend these words to 
mean—the men who helped guide the first 
faltering steps of a new nation? 

We believe this is what they meant: 

That in times of peace, it was the duty of 
all individuals, and all industries, to contin¬ 
ually exercise their skill and ingenuity for 
the benefit of the “general welfare”—so that 
Americans everywhere could live healthier, 
happier, better lives. 

We think they meant that, should American 
democracy ever be threatened, the defense of 
that democracy then became the responsi¬ 
bility of every man and woman in the United 
States. That all persons, all industries, should 
devote their energies without stint to the 
common cause. 

Because we at Westinghouse believe this 
is the meaning of those words from the 
Constitution, we have lived and worked by 
them—and are living and working by them 
today! 

The list of contributions by the Westinghouse 


Company to the general welfare and the 
common defense is as long as it is interesting. 
Westinghouse engineering brains built the 
mammoth generators for Grand Coulee Dam 
—largest in the United States and big enough 
to light a million homes. These sameWesting- 
house engineering brains built two ordnance 
plants for the U. S. Navy in 143 days . . . 
and are turning out mounts for big Navy 
guns there today. 

The street lights in front of your home ... 
or the lights at a military airport; the elec¬ 
trified railway you ride on ... or the black¬ 
out equipment for factories—these Westing¬ 
house products have helped make America 
great, and will help keep America great! 


We have been able to produce these products 
for better living and safer living because of a 
characteristic we have fostered and developed 
—the Westinghouse “know how.” Briefly, 
it is the ability to get things done in the best 
possible way. It is because of this “know 
how” that you can have the utmost con¬ 
fidence in every product that bears the 
Westinghouse name. 

Today, in the cause of common defense, 
Westinghouse “know how” is working over¬ 
time to meet the nation’s needs. We are 
working 24 hours a day to speed the time 
when Westinghouse “know how” will again 
lead the way in supplying the nation’s peace¬ 
time products for better living. 


Armor-piercing shot 
Naval Ordnance 
Sterilamps 
Bomb fuses 


Air Conditioning 
Electric Refrigerators 
Electric Ranges 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC I 


“For the Common Defense" 

Portable X-Ray equipment Plastic plane parts 
Binoculars Seadrome lighting equipment 

Tank equipment Navy ship turbines and gears 

Military radio equipment Blackout plant lighting equipment 

“For the General Welfare” 

Electric Irons Meters Steam turbines 

Switchboards Motors and Controls Elevators 

Lamps Transformers Wiring Devices 

is of Westinghouse products. 

, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


>m« of the many thous* 

MANUFACTURING C 


Westinghouse 



"To provide for the common defense, to promote the general welfare” 
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tcontinued from Page 30) suggested, producing half 
a crown from his pocket and beginning to toss it 
nonchalantly and catch it in the same hand. 

The effect was magical. There had been very little 
doing indeed, said the porter immediately, thrust¬ 
ing his cap to the back of his head and settling him¬ 
self more comfortably against his side of the door¬ 
post. The night that poor Miss Morland from 
Pigeonsford Cottage had heen killed, had been very 
cold, though you couldn’t call it snowy; only ’arf 
a dozen people had come onto the platform; most 
of them would be going through to Medlicomhe, he 
supposed, for that was the only hig station heyond 
Piddleport. No one he knew, but then he hadn’t 
heen here long and hardly knew any but the Ten¬ 
fold people by sight. The next night was colder still 
and really snowing ’ard. He remembered particu¬ 
lar, hecause only three people had caught the train; 
a lady and a gent together, and a gent who had run 
onto the platform at the last minute and fair 
snatched the ticket out of his hand and holted into 
an empty carriage. Pore old soul, he was puffing 
and panting that hard that the porter had heen sure 
he would hust a gut hefore ever he got ahoard. He 
didn’t rememher having seen ’im before, unless it 
was on the previous night—the night Miss Morland 
died—when a rather similar old gent had made one 
of the six. He wiped his hand across his mouth and 
opined that talking was always thirsty work. 

So remarkable a collection and presentation of 
just the facts he wanted appeared, to James, to 
warrant assuagement of however handsome a thirst. 
He paid up accordingly and made his way out of 
the village. 

A great deal of questioning failed to elicit the 
address of Bunsen’s aged sister. He knew that she 
was unmarried, but a Miss Bunsen was unknown to 
anyone in Tenfold. He explained at last that the 
lady was old and very ill, and finally that her 
brother was butler to Mr. Stephen Pendock, of 
Pigeonsford House. The village rocked with laugh¬ 
ter and informed him that he wanted Miss Burner. 

There was definitely only one lady answering to 
his description, and James made his way, discom¬ 
fited, to Miss Burner’s cottage. A district nurse 
opened the door to him and said that that was nice, 
because now he could sit with the patient while she 
popped out for some Benger’s Food. 

Bunsen’s sister reminded James a little of Lady 
Hart, nor was she any less gracious or self-assured. 
She received him charmingly, and there was a little 
suhdued merriment over his very natural difficulty 
in locating her. Her brother, she said with affec¬ 


tionate candor, was perhaps not very quick to take 
a joke and had never quite understood; but years 
ago, when they were little girls, dear Miss Venetia 
Hart, that was, and her sister, Miss Fran, they had 
christened him Bunsen, and she did believe that 
Mr. Pendock had forgotten that he had ever had 
any other name. Hadn’t the gentleman heard his 
real name at the inquest? 

James’ attention at the inquest had been concen¬ 
trated solely upon his own part in it, but he did not 
trouble to explain this, for the old lady was ram¬ 
bling on, “He’s a good, kind brother to me, sir, in¬ 
deed he is. Ever so worried he’s heen over this ill¬ 
ness of mine. He’s been over the last two nights, all 
through that snow on his bicycle.” 

“I suppose you didn’t see his bicycle?” asked 
James eagerly. 

Miss Burner looked astonished, as well she might. 
“See it? Why, no, indeed, sir. He left it in the 
shed, I suppose, like he always does.” Anyway, 
she’d heen pretty far gone that first night; one of 
her legs was very queer and she’d thought her time 
had come and she was going from the feet up. A 
friend of hers had lain four days, one day the right 
leg gone, next day hoth of them, and then two days 
dying all the way up till it came to the heart. The 
doctor had hrought her, Miss Burner, the very same 
pills as he’d given poor Martha, small white round 
ones, and naturally it had alarmed her Very much; 
especially as with Martha it was the stomach, while 
with herself it was the heart. 

James cut short this flow of reminiscence by say¬ 
ing that he had come to ask Miss Bunsen—sorry, 
Miss Burner—a question which was very important 
to him. As he had disclosed at the inquest—Bun¬ 
sen’s sister gave his arm a kind little sympathetic 
pat—Pippi le May, his wife, was not, in fact, a rela¬ 
tion of Miss Morland’s at all. It had occurred to 
him that anyone who had been as long in the dis¬ 
trict as Miss—er—Burner—got it that time!— 
would be sure to know something ahout her history. 
Everyone was talking ahout it and making wild 
guesses. 

Something changed in the old lady’s face, and she 
said sharply that people had hetter let well alone or 
they might hear something they wouldn’t like at all. 
“I would help you, captain,” she said, “but I 
mustn’t say what I know, and that’s all there is 
ahout it. If it’s any comfort to you, though, I will 
tell you this: Miss Pippi had for her father as good 
and kind a man as it would he possihle to find. Her 
mother was not a good woman; she led him on, poor 
fellow, till he hardly knew right from wrong; he 


paid for it ever afterwards with sorrow and re¬ 
pentance and the fear of its being discovered—let 
alone with money. But Miss Pippi, your wife, sir, 
she had his blood in her as well as her mother’s; she 
was kind, she was, and generous in her way, and I 
always thought that that part she got from him. It 
may he a happiness to you to know, sir, now that 
she’s dead, poor child, that her father, at least, was 
one of the hest of men.” 

James crept out of the cottage feeling bitterly 
ashamed. If what he thought was true, then it 
would have heen better for the poor old lady that 
her feet had, indeed, been dead on the night of Grace 
Morland’s murder, that mortality had immediately 
claimed her legs and finally reached her heart, after 
the fashion of death in Tenfold. But still greater 
issues were at stake than the peaceful end of one old 
woman, already at the gates of heaven; rather suh¬ 
dued, he went hack to the station and caught the 
midday train. 

It was a very lovely day. All across the downs the 
birds were wheeling and singing, the snow was gone, 
and the little train puffed its way hetween rounded 
grassy hills, dotted with grazing sheep; they passed 
through Pigeonsford village and started up the 
gradient that forms the eastern houndary of the 
grounds of Pigeonsford House. James opened the 
door of the carriage and hung out over the line; as 
the train slackened speed, toiling up the long ascent, 
he relaxed his hold and jumped, tumbling, bruised 
and muddy, into the ditch. He picked himself up 
and made his way along the bank of the stream and 
out of the Pigeonsford gate. 

He had twisted his ankle a little, but he limped 
off energetically through the village and up to the 
shed on the downs. 

People stared at his rumpled clothing, and he 
stopped and brushed himself down and straightened 
his collar and tie. No hurry, after all. An old man, 
a man with corns, would walk very slowly up the 
long incline. 

His ankle hurt, but he struggled manfully on. 
Once at the shed he would have the bike and there 
would be a long run down, and then only the little 
hill up from the village to the house. He wondered 
whether Bunsen had first killed his victims and then 
gone to fetch the bicycle, or whether he had brought 
it back to the shed before he got down to his dread¬ 
ful work, and finally wheeled it up innocently to the 
house. In the case of Miss Morland, of course, he 
had left it by the body while he ran to fetch Pendock 
and led him, full of false horror and lamentation, 
down tO the dreadful scene. (Continued on Page 67) 



Venetia was terrified. "Darling, you’re not 
going to try and tight-rope it? Don’t dc 
anything funny. You know you’ll fall oft!’ 
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Diamond T on duty 

...m de^enie ofi Tvieedcnt / 


B EFORE the finest military vehicles in 
history could roll by thousands from 
Diamond T’s expanded production lines, 
there had to be a Diamond T organiza¬ 
tion that, through years of experience, 
knew how to design and build Super- 
Service Motor Trucks. 

Today, Diamond T is building versatile 
armored “half-tracks” such as the one 
pictured above, as well as great six- 
wheel-drive, four-ton “prime movers” and 
special Diesel powered vehicles of enor¬ 
mous capacity for carrying army tanks. 


Hauling the nation’s freight loads may 
not be so spectacular as, say, picking up 
and lugging a disabled army tank, towing 
artillery, or carrying men and equipment 
in armored vehicles at high speed. But 
it takes the same kind of truck stamina. 

Every one of the Diamond T Super- 
Service Trucks which we are able to build 
in restricted numbers for vital civilian serv¬ 
ice, becomes at once a mighty force in 
conserving America’s man-hours, fuel, 
oil and materials. 

Diamond T Motor Car Company, Chicago 



Commercial models in all sizes and types to 
meet the needs of defense transportation. 


DIAMOND T 

* iAddcfed- * 
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U NLESS you have heard one of the new General 
Electric Radios with FM, you have no idea how 
astonishingly real and lije-like radio can be. 

FM, of course, is Frequency Modulation—the new 
type of broadcasting that brings you pure music virtu¬ 
ally free oj all static. 

Every General Electric FM Radio is built in accord- 
with the genuine Armstrong FM patents. It’s radio 
at its best! You hear all the rich overtones you miss in 
conventional radio—overtones that give music its life 
and color. 

Don’t have only "half-a-radio”. Get a New G-E. Then 
you can be sure of getting unsurpassed reception not 
only of FM but of all programs. 


Here’s the Kind of Radio 


Don't Have Only "Half-a-Radio"— Get a G-E and You Get All This^ 




Finer Domestic Reception — since 

FM demands higher stand* 



Finer Frequency M 


-With FM, as built by General Elect 


) life—overtones that Ci 




More Powerful Short Wave 

—Programs direct from Europe and South America 
ictricRadio has 2 to 3 times as much short- 




ensitivity as previous r 





Get the News Wherever You Go! 
G-E SELF-CHARGING PORTABLE 



What is FM?' Write for the free G-E 
booklet that tells in simple language the 
complete story of this marvelous new 
method of broadcasting. General Electric 
Co., Div. RG-272, Bridgeport, Conn. 

General Electric builds a complete line oj radios and rad'o - 
phonographs, from $13.95. Prices subject to change without 
notice. See your General Electric Radio dealer. 



GENERAL 



ELECTRIC 
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Behind them, though occasionally 
as much as fifty miles distant, comes 
the striking echelon, carrying the most 
formidable concentration of fire power 
and armor in the division. Here are 
the bulk of the field guns as well as 
light and medium tanks. Together, by 
combining fire and movement, they 
deliver an unending and seemingly ir¬ 
resistible stream of steel. All other 
echelons—and indispensable air com¬ 
bat support, in rapport with the entire 
operation—exist for the purpose of 
bringing this striking force into the 
tactical position to deliver its hay¬ 
maker punch. . 

Close to the striking power is the 
support echelon with its engineers, ar¬ 
tillery and antitank guns, and its in¬ 
fantrymen carried in armored half¬ 
track vehicles. It assists in the attack, 
seizes ground lying between tank lanes, 
and eliminates antiaircraft guns. It 
improves security by preparing road 
blocks, obstacles and land mines, and 
by performing demolition tasks. 

The supply echelon furnishes the 
fuel and rations to keep vehicles and 
men in action. With its skilled me¬ 
chanics and its medical detachment it 
also repairs, when possible, the damage 
done to both tanks and tankers, and 
provides maintenance. 

The command echelon includes the 
tanks and cars of the division com¬ 
mander and staff, into which informa¬ 
tion pours in a steady stream by cour¬ 
ier and radio from every part of the 
battle front. Unlike other command 
posts, this one is usually in constant 
movement. Much of the paper and 
head work, the sifting, sorting and co¬ 
ordinating of information, and the 
constant modifications of orders and 
tactics, has to be worked out inside a 
moving tank or command car. 

That’s the general relationship be¬ 
tween echelons, but in real life they are 
never quite so neatly separated either 
in function or location. Just as with a 
football team you have a line and a 
backfield, and within that frame a wide 
variety of formations, so, with the 
armored division, you get ever-shifting 
groupments, large and small. Here 
there is a bunching up and there a 
fanning out, with a bewildering shuf¬ 
fling of echelons. And then you have 
ever-widening circles of action as the 
attack co-ordinates more and more 
divisions of this type. 

The Panzer Secret 

In Louisiana I rode during sham 
battle in the command tank with 
Maj. Gen. George S. Patton, of the 2nd 
Armored Division. Most of the time we 
were miles ahead of the support echelon 
and right on the tracks of the recon¬ 
naissance, or even in contact with the 
enemy, or far in his rear. The risk 
seemed to me grave for a command 
position. Twice I thought the general 
was “captured.” But each time a full- 
speed reverse—forty-five miles an 
horn-—promptly changed the situa- 

Thus, armor and mobility and all¬ 
way communication give the compo¬ 
nent parts of the division an amazing 
versatility in maneuver, flexibility and 
freedom of action, and power of re¬ 
covery. It is the mastery of just this 
art of quick change and regroupment 
which, our tank experts say, explains 
German victories even more than their 
mighty weapons. 


MADE-IN-AMERICA BLITZ 


Down at Fort Knox, Armored Force 
headquarters, I met Col. James Crock¬ 
ett, who is just now writing our first 
training manuals for armored troops, 
and heard him enlarge on that point. 
Crockett was in Germany throughout 
the period of expansion of the German 
army, and is reputed to know more 
German officers than any two other 
English-speaking men alive. He at¬ 
tended the German staff college while a 


military science by bringing together 
all our available mechanized resources 
to form an Armored Force command. 
Still under the spell of French war doc¬ 
trine and its Maginot Line psychology, 
we remained wrapped in our deep 
dream of security and peace until Nazi 
triumphs finally awakened the Ad¬ 
ministration to the need for funds to 
put our troops and their guns in armor 
and on wheels. 



"Don’t you come home on no furlough! You take a bus." 


quainted. There are no barriers to close 
association both ways.” 

Part of the Armored Force’s excel¬ 
lent press may be due to its first-rate 
liaison officer in Washington, Col. 
G. K. Cheves, whose patient instruc¬ 
tion has made many a correspondent 
“armor-conscious.” He has excellent 
reinforcement down in Fort Knox now 
in Public Relations Officer Tristram 
Tupper, known to readers of this pub¬ 
lication as the author of The River. 
But mostly the blitz boys have become 
popular because they are impressively 
competent. They seem to be officers of 
higher caliber, and better satisfied 
than most, and this has been true all 
along, for months before we got into 
war. It may be partly because these 
officers are learning a lot, but it is also 
because the A. F. is expanding rapidly 
and promotions have been coming fast. 

Both brigadier and major generals 
in the A. F. are, on an average, two 
years younger than the rest of the 
Army. Callow youngsters—one only 
forty-seven—have been made briga¬ 
dier generals. The present commander 
of the Armored Force is one of the 
youngest major generals of the Ameri¬ 
can Army. He is Jacob L. Devers, 
who is fifty-four and looks forty-five. 

The School of Hard Knocks 

“Don’t get the idea, however, 
that this is any place for discards or 
passed-up colonels,” chuckled alert 
Brig. Gen. Jack W. Heard, commander 
of the 5tb Armored Division. Wryly 
fingering a long scar beneath his lower 
lip, he told me a story. 

Briefly it was this: An officer, get¬ 
ting along in years, came to Knox from 
a near-by camp shortly after the Ar¬ 
mored Force was created. News had 
spread that the force was short of offi¬ 
cers and he wanted in on the ground 
floor. All went well until General Heard 
took him for a tank ride at full speed 
through the woods. 

Now with a tank you usually either 
go right through whatever you hit, 
without pause, or you come to a sudden 
devastating stop. There is no in be¬ 
tween. The driver has to be the judge 
of whether be can knock over an object 
or must go around it. 

“Well, all at once, bang!” concluded 
General Heard. “We bit a tree stump 
and lost the argument. I was caught 
with my mouth open. I shot straight 
ahead into the tank wall and bit a hole 
several inches long right through my 
chin. But my fellow traveler passed 
out cold. Wheh be woke up he was 
covered with blood from my wound. 
He thought he was dead.” The briga¬ 
dier paused and smiled. “He with¬ 
drew his application for a transfer.” 

In other divisions, commanding 
officers may ride on upholstery, but 
not here. They take every bump with 
the men. “You have to be more than a 
good officer in these hell divisions,” a 
staff general is reputed to have re¬ 
marked; “you have to be a bloody 
acrobat!” 

The statement is supported by the 
fact that divisional commanders in¬ 
clude some first-rate athletes. Chief 
“ Jakie” Devers was one of the Army’s 
crack polo players. Gillem was a 
college football star. Heard was a 
pioneer of Army flying. Patton starred 
in track, football and polo, once repre¬ 
sented America in the Olympics, and 
today pilots his own plane to see for 
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Don’t let your children suffer unnec¬ 
essary discomfort from colds. Get them 
back to school as quickly as possible. 
antiphlogistine will help you do it. 

Ever since antiphlogistine was dis¬ 
covered by a doctor more than fifty years 

the suffering from such ailments as 
chest colds, bronchial irritations, sore 
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himself how his troops look from the 

Many other commanders are out¬ 
standing specimens of how to keep fit 
though an officer. I have seen some¬ 
thing of all our armored divisions ex¬ 
cept the 4th—which is wintering in its 
ski suits up at Pine Camp, New York— 
and the same high standards of leader¬ 
ship prevail everywhere. 

Most A. F. higher commanders have 
had combat service in at least one war. 
An odd point is that an exception to 
this is General Devers himself. It is a 
tribute to his organizing and adminis¬ 
trative ability, as well as to the 
Army’s fairness—the general has no 
political pull—that despite this handi¬ 
cap as well as his youth he has been 
given such a highly responsible com¬ 
mand. 

But the men of the A. F. are more 
impressive than their commanders— 
as is always the case wherever the 
latter are really good. In fact, with 
two exceptions, this is the only part of 
the Army I have seen where, even in 
the low-morale days following the ex¬ 
tension of the draft, the average selec¬ 
tee seemed, whether in camp or on 
maneuvers, more interested in his 
work than in getting home. Former 
college men, barbers, laundrymen, 
salesmen, truck drivers, farmers, fac¬ 
tory workers, clerks and baseball play¬ 
ers—I have found and talked to all of 
them among the tankers—there is a 
self-esteem here comparable only to 
that of the new recruit in the Air Force. 

Something akin to a glow exudes 
from this modern rough rider which 
marks him apart from lesser breeds 
who walk without armor. He wears 
his brilliant tricolored arm insignia, 
a tank emblazoned with a bolt of 
lightning, with conspicuous swagger 
and pride of outfit. 

That insignia, by the way—com¬ 
bining infantry blue, cavalry yellow 
and artillery red—is one indication of 
the ways the command used to “ sell ” 
the force to the men. It was adopted 
when sleeve markings generally were 
verboten, apparently .because of laun¬ 
dering difficulties. But the A. F. peo¬ 
ple got around that. They made the 
little tanks detachable for washing, 
by fastening them on with snaps, a 
practice soon emulated by others. 

Sons of Flash Gordon 

Though the Armored Force troops 
weren’t allowed to wear special divi¬ 
sional insignia, nothing prevented them 
from adopting pet names and popular¬ 
izing them. Thus the 1st Armored Di¬ 
vision became known as Old Ironsides, 
the 2nd as Hell on Wheels, the 3rd—at 
Camp Polk, Louisiana—as the Bayou 
Blitz. The names spread and caught on 
throughout the Army. When the 5th 
Armored Division was activated in 
October, and selectees were assigned 
to it from various camps, they busied 
themselves thinking up an appropriate 
sobriquet. Before the officers could 
find one themselves a draftee turned 
up with the only possible choice—the 
5th—V for Victory—Division. And 
so it is known today. 

Down in the Bayou Blitz the favor¬ 
ite music is the General Gillem March, 
composed for the division’s commander 
by a patriotic private with the musical 
name of Willie Charkovsky. In a 
previous article I told how General 
Patton carved a Pine Bowl out of the 
forest where he can gather his whole 
division for a powwow, and of other 
ways that his men keep interested, 
busy and happy over at Fort Benning. 
So it is with every armored division I 


of it. 

The fact is the jerries and Japs 
couldn’t have chosen a kind of warfare 
better suited to American tempera¬ 
ment. American youth will try any¬ 
thing if it is new, hard-hitting and hard 
to hit. The very word “armored” is 
psychologically right. The word stirs 
the adventurous spirit and evokes ro¬ 
mantic ideas of knighthood and cru¬ 
sades. Or, which is more likely, it 
finds association, in the subconscious 
mind of American youth, with but 
recently discarded wonder tales of 
Superman, Flash Gordon and other 
machine-age genii invulnerable to 
everything from stink bombs to in¬ 
visible rays. 

It happens that there is just enough 
basis for such fancies to make the com¬ 
parison apt. Fighting from battle 
buggies and bulletproof cars does re¬ 
store the soldier’s feeling of godlike 
invincibility. At the same time it simu¬ 
lates the conditions of individual com¬ 
bat and provides that incentive to 
heroism and initiative which is notori¬ 
ously lacking when you are part of a 
herd fighting from trenches. 

Other obvious factors contribute to 
the high morale which from its begin¬ 
ning characterized this force. Fully 
half the men in it are dealing with 
motors, and the other half are handling 
the latest improved weapons. Never a 
dull moment. Almost any American 
youth can be happy, given that com¬ 
bination—especially when the motors 
happen to be of the aircraft type. 

“I’m learning something,” man 
after man told me when I asked him if 
he liked it. “ It’s fun and it’s something 
I ought to know.” An American boy 
is apt to feel he is uneducated if he 
can’t take down a motor and put it 
together again. Being in the Armored 
Force is like taking a postgraduate 
course at Government expense. 

The competitive spirit is sharpened 
by the relatively high degree of cere¬ 
bration required for a specialist’s rat¬ 
ing. Because it is a new organization, 
promotions are usually rapid for en¬ 
listed men. In the Armored Force 
School, at Fort Knox, I ran across a 
sergeant already teaching a class in 
electricity, though he had been drafted 
only six months earlier. He had ap¬ 
plied for an officer-candidate’s post 
and expected soon to be accepted. 
Brig. Gen. Stephen G. Henry, com¬ 
mandant of the school, told me that 
no less than 90 per cent of all officer 
candidates for the Armored Force were 
now coming from selectees. 

This Armored Force School is some¬ 
thing to make any American proud of 
his countrymen. Few even know it 
exists. If it did not, we would be in 
quite a mess at the moment. Yet at the 
start its organizers found little under¬ 
standing anywhere and had to over¬ 
come what now seem absurdly trivial 
obstacles. They lacked funds to buy 
necessary equipment. They could not 
get airplane engines or tools for the , 
workshops. Aircraft and automobile ' 
experts were needed as teachers, and 
manufacturers had to be coaxed to re¬ 
lease them. 

Moreover, the British, the Dutch, 
the Canadians, the Brazilians and the 
Chinese began sending us students to 
be taught to use our lend-lease equip¬ 
ment. Even the U. S. Marines come to 
Knox to learn. Established in Novem¬ 
ber, 1940, the school opened with 1600 
enlisted men and 200 selected officers, 
enrolled for a three months’ course. 
Shortly afterward the Armored Force 
was expanded from two to five divi¬ 


sions, and a school built to train 800 
officers and 7200 specialists annually, 
had to retool itself to turn out 1400 
officers and 26,000 men. But it was 
done—by working the classrooms and 
workshops twelve hours a day, and by 
staggering courses. 

The vast majority of the recruits 
here who pass their aptitude tests have 
had no previous special training. Yet 
in three months they emerge as quali¬ 
fied tank and wheeled-vehicle oper¬ 
ators and mechanics, radio electri¬ 
cians, gunners, clerks and stenog¬ 
raphers. Officers get training in tank 
tactics, ranging from renewed study of 
the methods of Jeb Stuart, Nathan 
Bedford Forrest and Sheridan, to 
analysis of European blitzes. 

It is tough going, and quite a few 
fall by the wayside. For example, in 
the wheeled-vehicle class, students 
must learn in one week to assemble and 
disassemble an entire engine. In an¬ 
other week they learn the uses of 
twenty-nine different electrical appli¬ 
ances. Graduates of the motorcycle 
class are capable of making field re¬ 
pairs for any known complaint of then- 
iron horses. Tank students learn three 
different engines—the Diesel, Wright 
and Continental. The Diesel alone has 
3500 different parts. 

Six Men in One 

Boys who knew nothing about radio 
but how to turn a dial—90 per cent of 
a big class confirmed this when I asked 
for a show of hands—grasp the rudi¬ 
ments of radio electricity, plus code 
and cryptography, in the same three 
months. About every fifteenth man in 
an armored division, by the way, is a 
radio specialist. 

Gunners get what at first glance 
appears to be the ideal combination 
of play and study. They work on a 
wobble platform where guns are 
mounted on a kind of bellows which 
simulates the movement of a tank in 
action. From this they fire subcaliber 
ammunition at a painted landscape, 
with miniature tanks and armored 
vehicles moving along at high speed, 
instead of clay pigeons or tin ducks. 
After weeks of this, they fire in earnest 
with live shells. These gunners have to 
be good, and be six men in one. 

For instance, the man who fires a 
37-mm. gun in the new medium tank 
must be able to perform the follow¬ 
ing jobs simultaneously: operate the 
traverse-control wheel for his 37, op¬ 
erate its elevator, sight and aim the 37 
and the machine gun, handle the but¬ 
ton releases for both guns, and control 
the trigger; and while doing this re¬ 
ceive and relay the commander’s in¬ 
structions to the tank operator. Obvi¬ 
ously, so high a degree of co-ordination 
is required of this lad that he has little 
time left to write any post cards to the 
folks back home. 

“In fact,” dryly remarked the ar¬ 
tillery instructor who told me all this, 
“give him a harmonica and a hand in 
stud poker and he would be a fairly 
busy guy.” 

By now we should have approxi¬ 
mately 25,000 fully trained Armored 
Force officers and specialists. This 
would indicate specialist personnel ade¬ 
quate for four full combat divisions, or, 
spread out thinly, perhaps enough for 
eight training divisions. Clearly it 
isn’t enough for the present need. How 
quickly will we now be able to increase 
the output? 

You might think, right off, that a 
proper classification system would 
turn up plenty of skilled men from the 
(Continued on Page 40) 
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*DOWN BY THE 
O O U? MILL-" 


bill*. Ow! Take it out and bury itl 
HANK: Bury Joe. He’s the sour one. 

JOE: Listen, this shirt’s so shrunk it would 
choke a canary off-key. Give me another 
chance— 

“Down by the old—" 

bill: Awful! What you need is shirts with a 
“Sanforized” label. They never shrink out of 

HANK: You know what the tags say—the fabric 
won’t shrink more than 1% by standard tests. 
And that’s so little, it’s practically perfect. 
JOE: I want to get this perfect first— 

“Down by the-ee—” 

bill: Stop! You’re going down to the shop in 
the hotel and get a shirt marked “Sanforized” 
They have ’em in all makes and styles. 
hank: And for no more than you usually pay. 
JOE: Just a minute —'“Down by—’’ Hey! I'm 
down—to a whisper! I’d better ask for that 
“Sanforized” label while I can still talk. 





j *HOtV PI 0 JOE SURVIVE?" 



MARY: Fine. He came home looking fit 
as a fiddle in a shirt marked “Sanfor¬ 
ized.” Said it wouldn’t shrink out of fit! 
JANE: Darling, you look as though you 
could do with a little “Sanforized” pro- 


MARY: These don’t say “Sanforized”—but 
the clerk says they won't shrink much. 
jane: Don’t buy ’em! We’ll keep looking 
until we do find the “Sanforized” label 
... and then we know they won’t shrink 
out of fit! 


joe: "My village que-een...” You do look 
awful cute in that number, honey. 
MARY: And it’s going to stay cute ... with 
a “Sanforized” label! 


look for the " Sanforized” label on 
other cotton, linen, and spun rayon 
washables . . . children’s clothes, uni¬ 
forms, slacks and work clothes, slip 
cover and curtain materials. Then they 
won’t shrink out of fit! 


•SANFORIZED’ 



FOR PERMANENT FIT... LOOK FOR THE "SANFORIZED" LABEL 
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(Continued from Page 38) 

draftees who wouldn’t have to be sent 
to school. The Armored Force people 
say no; there aren’t enough to go 
around. It must be remembered, too, 
that thousands of skilled workers en¬ 
gaged in vital defense industries are 
being exempted from service. 

“In an emergency,” General Devers 
told me at Fort Knox, “we can increase 
the capacity of our school to forty- 
eight thousand annually.” The emer¬ 
gency appears to be here, and pre¬ 
sumably we shall be graduating 12,000 
every three months from now on. But 
even that rate will supply specialist 
personnel for only eight combat divi¬ 
sions a year. A further doubling or 
even redoubling may be an early 
necessity. 

Even when we get the trained spe¬ 
cialists, they won’t automatically make 
combat divisions ready for action. 
“Development of the potentialities of 
an armored unit,” the late Gen. Adna 
R. Chaffee, founder of the Armored 
Force, discovered, “is dependent in an 
unusual degree to the decentralization 
of command, operation and main¬ 
tenance to the enlisted men, coupled 
with his initiative, judgment and de¬ 
gree of training to meet each situa¬ 
tion.” Recently there was an interest¬ 
ing demonstration of how well this 
point has been pushed in training. 
Eight reconnaissance parties were sent 
out by the 2nd Armored Division on a 
tactical mission lasting some days. At 
the end the party which won highest 
credits on all counts was found to be 
commanded by an enlisted man whose 
officer had been knocked out during 
earliest phases of the maneuver. 

The Race With Time 

“Experience has proved,” said Gen¬ 
eral Chaffee, “that it takes a minimum 
of four months to train an enlisted man 
to participate as a junior member of 
his team in field service. An additional 
three months is required in the A. F. 
School as the first step in qualifying 
technical experts.” Add to that the 
man’s initial three months’ general 
training in an induction center before 
being earmarked, and you get a mini¬ 
mum of ten months needed to make a 
junior armored warrior. Brigadier 
General Henry put the minimum train¬ 
ing period at a full year. 

We have been working on the 1st 
and 2nd Armored Divisions eighteen 
months, and they had cadres of trained 
tankers to start with. This period cul¬ 
minated in the Carolina maneuvers 
last autumn, certainly the most search¬ 
ing test of the kind ever given in Amer¬ 
ica. They appeared to perform beauti¬ 
fully, but not well enough to satisfy 
Lieut. Gen. Lesley J. McNair, chief of 
Staff, GHQ. He would not say that 
they were yet ready for battle. If the 
Carolinas had been real war our troops 
would have suffered devastating casu¬ 
alties, he thought, owing to incom¬ 
plete training. 

People point to the fact that though 
many of our soldiers were shipped to 
Fiance before they had fired a rifle, still 
they gave a good account of themselves 
in the trenches. But that was cowboy- 
and-Indian stuff compared to today’s 
fighting. Plainly, a man cannot mas¬ 
ter tank gunnery while on his way to 
the front lines. And in the A. F. it isn’t 
only the danger of sacrificing untrained 
men but of losing costly equipment 
and its terrific fire power, which could 
be turned against us. 

Besides teaching us that our troops 
needed still more practice, the Carolina 
maneuvers resulted in radical changes 


in the armored division. The new im- and Russia. In a year and a half we 
provements will unquestionably make have almost overtaken Germany’s 
'' the world’s most formidable fighting seven-year lead. By July we shall have 


unit. Getting down t< 


i, this re- left the Nazis trailing. 


o be increased from 429 to him about relative merits. “We think 
752. our tanks are at least as good as any 

The present three tank regiments of other,” he said, “maybe better. But 
each armored division, two light and only combat can be the test of that.” 
nne medium, are being revamped into Since then American light tanks have 

o tank regiments, each containing been running circles around Axis ve- 
o battalions of medium tanks and hides in Libya, and military reports 


battalion using self-propelled artillery, the monotony with which we remain 
The antitank battalion, with its twenty- unintelligenced. However, our tank 
seven self-propelled 37-mm. antitank department believes it has in store 
guns and a large number of self- some surprises of its own. 

There is confidence in the 
War Department about the 

- standard tank models now 

rolling from assembly lines. 
These are our so-called light 
tank, which weighs thirteen 
and a half tons and is almost 
the equivalent of the German 
medium,and ourownmedium 
M-3 and M-4, which weigh 
twenty-eight tons. The latter 
is an improvement over the 
M-3, which has also made his¬ 
tory in Africa. The new me¬ 
dium has, for one thing, tre¬ 
mendously increasedpower— 
■ many more than the mere 400 
horses under the steel hull of 
the M-3. It has a power- 
driven revolving 75-mm. gun 
mounted in its turret, with a 
seven-man crewhandlingthat 
plus a 37-mm. cannon, four 
machine guns, and personal 


GOIN’ HOME 

Sy LALIA MITCHELL THORNTON 

Goin’ home! Gain’ home! 

Mighty tiresome goin’ home; 

Down the street and through the park. 
Right foot, left foot, toe the mark, 

Hay foot, straw foot, sundown, dark. 
Gain’ home! 

Gain’ home! Goin' home! 

Longest way far goin' home 
Roun’ the black, but I daan core; 

Right foot, left foot, do yaur share, 
Hay foot, straw faat, take me there, 

Goin’ home! 

Goin’ home! Goin’ home! 

Alius whistle goin’ home 
New way, findin' that's the best, 

Right foot, left foat, who'da guessed 
Hay foot, straw foot, change is rest, 


The M-4’s projectile-shed- 
ding qualities have been en¬ 
hanced by lowering and 
rounding the whole contour, 
and by using cast instead of 

--- riveted steel—which in this 

case is almost three inches 
thickin vital spots. With all its 
propelled 75-mm. guns and 105-mm. weight and armament, I found this more 
howitzer artillery, is the result of a new comfortable than the light tank. With 


sion’s tanks themselves, the antitank about like a heavy-duty truck, and 
guns will co-ordinate fire and move- even with all six guns blazing, the 


them to attack. 


din a single 37-mm. gun sets up in your 


Obviously, the problem of speedier ear if you are outside, 
training is closely related to that of This medium M-4 has another fea- 


A testament of our unpreparedness— tion—a tank carries only seventy-five 
and of our good will toward man—is rounds for each of its heavier guns—by 


three tanks. Even as late as June, mensely increase mobility, doubling 


technicians—have passed both Britain in the German theory, are still skep¬ 


tical. They advocate continued fire and 
movement. 

Then there is our battleship of the 
armored fleet, the T-6 heavy tank, of 
which fifty are being made at Baldwin 
Locomotive Works. A monster of about 
fifty-seven tons at this writing, it may 
go up to seventy or eighty. Its armor 
is thick enough to turn away any¬ 
thing up to heavy field artillery. Its 
own armament is now a three-inch 
gun of high velocity and penetrating 
quality. A new heavy tank has already 
been authorized. Details remain se¬ 
cret—but it’s a safe bet it will pack 
heavier guns. 

Assistant Secretary of War McCloy 
told me that this new heavy is the 
mightiest tank ever built, as far as we 
know. We have proof of a fifty-ton 
German tank, though we lack combat 
reports on it. But despite persistent 
rumors of giants of eighty and a hun¬ 
dred tons, our people can’t find out- 
even now, in the case of the Russians— 
whether any actually exist. American 
tank engineers are convinced that no 
satisfactory tank of such size has yet 
been produced in Europe, for what 
seem sound reasons. 

The Pearl Harbor Goad 

First, it may be argued that we 
have been backward in armor design 
and armament for all our armored ve¬ 
hicles. But it is also true that in mobility 
and mechanical performance American 
tanks are far ahead of anything yet 
seen in Europe. German tanks generally 
have but half the horsepower per ton 
of American tanks, and hence less speed 
and maneuverability. Wherever auto¬ 
motive engineering experience counts 
America already leads. 

The major obstacle to heavier tanks 
has been the power train. We now have 
electrical and hydraulic variable-speed 
transmissions which promise to relay 
astounding amounts of horsepower to 
the tank tracks. This solution was 
found relatively quickly here because 
of the help of American automotive 
engineering. Countries less richly en¬ 
dowed with “automobile brains” sim¬ 
ply cannot keep pace henceforth. 

Tanks of 100 tons with a top speed 
of sixty miles an hour are a possibil¬ 
ity, and so are flying tanks—despite 
failures to date—and whole armored- 
plane troop divisions, if the war lasts 
long enough. But our present heavy 
tank is considered a special weapon of 
limited use—chiefly because it can be 
stopped by streams, since few existing 
bridges are large enough to bear it. 
Nor can available cranes lift these 
behemoths to our ships. 

A few months ago the OPM proudly 
let it be known that we might produce 
as many as 2000 tanks by next July, 
and 3000 monthly by December, 1942. 
But only “under pressure.” However, 
America is learning that above mere 
pressure there is a real high gear known 
as war. When it hit this country all 
previous bets on production automati¬ 
cally were canceled. 

We had it on Navy authority that 
during the attack on Pearl Harbor six 
workers unloaded and mounted an anti- 
aircraft gun in two hours—a job which 
normally would have occupied twenty 
men for a day and a half. Obviously, it 
is that same kind of miracle which is 
going to convert the automotive indus¬ 
try overnight into a tank arsenal ex¬ 
ceeding the combined output of the 
rest of the world. Only Pearl Harbor 
could have done that for us, as the 
President pointed out when he re¬ 
cently promised us 45,000 tanks by the 
end of this year. 
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S URE—all smokers sometimes inhale. But— worry 
about throat irritation doesn’t go with inhaling — 
not for Philip Morris smokers! Here’s the big differ¬ 
ence —the vital difference . . . reported by doctors who 
measured irritation from the five leading cigarettes: 

IN STRIKING CONTRAST TO PHILIP MORRIS, IRRITANT EFFECTS 
OF THE FOUR OTHER LEADING BRANDS AVERAGED MORE 


FINER PLEASURE 

PIUS REAL PROTECTION- 

AMERICAS f[N£ST CIGARETTE! 


In Philip Morris you enjoy the finest, costliest tobaccos 
the world affords. But that alone is not enough. Philip 
Morris are made differentl y... made better . They taste 
better . . . they are better .. . proved better for your 
nose and throat! 









Full-Flavored, Rich And Delicious, Heinz 23 Traditional Soups Are 
Made To Old-Fashioned Recipes. Choice Ingredients, Slow-Batch 
Cooking And Rare Seasonings Give Them Genuine Home Flavor. 


Y EARS ago soups like Heinz sim¬ 
mered fragrantly on the back of 
glowing stoves. The steam of their 
cooking misted the kitchen windows 
on chilly days . . . bubbles in the kettle 
rose more and more slowly as the soup 
cooked down rich and thick. 

Today the wholesome goodness and 
fresh-cooked flavor of -fine old-time 
homemade soup is duplicated by Heinz 
method of slow cooking in small 


batches. Meats and poultry, prize vege¬ 
tables, the heavy cream that gives vel¬ 
vety richness to Heinz cream soups, 
are selected with the care that has 
made Heinz famous for over 73 years. 
You’re missing something mighty good 
until you’ve tried Heinz Home-style 
Soups! Add new zest, more nourish¬ 
ment to meals by featuring your family’s 
favorites from the 23 delicious kinds! 
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Time’s wondrous alchemy 
works its spell upon 
the choice golden tobaccos 
that Briggs lays away 
to mellow in fragrant oaken casks. 

All harshness and tongue-bite 
disappear. 

Briggs is cask-mellowed 
for years ... (longer than many 
luxury-priced blends). 

Yet, you can enjoy this 
grand and glorious pipe treat 
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CASK-MELLOWED EXTRA LONG FOR EXTRA FLAVOR 


SUGARFOOT 


“ That,” she said gaily, “is what you 
think.” 

Mary opened the outer door and 
came into the house. “Don Miguel 
wants to see ye, Sugarfoot. Him ’n’ 
King Woolsey is at the store.” 

He hent to kiss Reva. “A big house 
with a veranda,” he said. 

“A little house,” she answered, 
“with a parlor and a kitchen and one 
hedroom. Painted white.” 

“ Where’ll ye git the lumher ? ” asked 
Mary. “Hain’t no sawmill.” 

“Then I’ll huild a sawmill,” said 
Sugarfoot. 

He walked toward Montezuma Street 
and Whisky Row, then crossed the 
Plaza to Don Miguel’s store. Inside, 
gathered around the keg, were Woolsey 
and Ehle and Wormser and a couple of 
ranchers from the Verde. 

“ General Ord is coming to the fort 
today,” said Woolsey. 

“Then we won’t have to go to 
Tucson?” asked Sugarfoot. 

“He’s making a tour of inspection. 
Gets here from Fort McDowell this 
morning. We’re going to talk to him. 
Want you to go along. To tell what 
you know.” 

“He iss a hard man,” said Don 
Miguel. “He has prejudice against us 
settlers. Not so bad like Colyer, but 
not good. He does not love the Indians 
like Colyer, hut he t’inks we roh the 

Colyer had been the Administra¬ 
tion’s amhassador to the hostile sav¬ 
ages, a man of good intentions, but no 
knowledge, who could see only the 
wrongs that had heen done to the 
Indians, and hence had hecome a much 
hated man in the territory. 

“When do we wait on him?” asked 
Sugarfoot. 

“In the morning, tomorrow,” said 
Ehle. 

Don Miguel looked out of the win¬ 
dow. “Comes the snow,” he said, for 
the air was full of flakes. “ Comes the 
winter. Ven you see drifts deep you do 
not t’ink iss always summer choost 
fifty miles to the sout’.” 

“Don Miguel,” said Sugarfoot, “I 
want to huy a lot and huild a house.” 

“From logs?” 

“It must be a frame house, painted 

“Iss impossible. No hoards. No 
sawmill. The sawmill was hurn down. 
You huild mit logs.” 

“Reva wants a white house, and a 
white house she shall have.” 

“First,” said Don Miguel with a 
chuckle, “you get a sawmill. Yes?” 

“If that’s the only way to do it, I’ll 
get a sawmill,” said Sugarfoot. He 
drew together his hrows. “The town 
is growing. It will grow more. People 
will have to build houses. Why not a 
sawmill? Where can I get a sawmill?” 

Don Miguel laughed in his gurgling, 
throaty way. “He wants for huild a 
house, so he mus’ get a sawmill. If dere 
iss not logs, I bet you he go and grow 
trees. Iss a young man who gets what 
he wants, not? You look out for 
this young man, eferyhody. You keep 
out from under his foot or you get 
trompled.” 

“We’ll meet here after hreakfast,” 
said Woolsey, “and ride out to the 
fort.” 

“I’ll be here,” Sugarfoot promised. 

He was there, and so were four others, 
and the little cavalcade headed for Fort. 
Whipple. They alighted at their des¬ 
tination and were admitted through 


the gates of the stockade, inside which 
were quartered four companies of sol- 

“ We want to see General Ord,” said 
Woolsey, and a trooper accompanied 
them to the general’s quarters. Ord 
arose to greet them. He was a granite¬ 
faced man, a disciplinarian and mar¬ 
tinet, not easy to do business with. 

“What is your husiness with me?” 
he asked forhiddingly. 

“Grain,” said Woolsey tersely. The 
old Indian fighter was not a diplomatic 
man. “ We ranchers had contracts with 
the Army. We planted and harvested 
and threshed, depending on these con¬ 
tracts. They were canceled.” 

“On orders from Washington,” said 
Ord. 

“Your quartermasters are huying 
grain from California,” said Woolsey, 
“while ranchers in Arizona are ruined. 
They cannot sell their grain. They face 
starvation.” 

“ I propose,” said Ord, “ to stop this 
cheating of the Army. You live off the 
Army. The only money you ever see 
comes from the Army. At Fort Thomas 
one of you contracted to furnish five 
hundred tons of hay at eighty-two dol¬ 
lars a ton. I investigated and had the 
contract canceled. Eighty-two dollars 
gold. A decent man delivered the hay 
for forty dollars a ton, paper money.” 

“ There were two scalawags, then,” 
said Woolsey. 

“What do you mean, sir?” 

“I mean that your quartermaster 
connived at it.” 

The general scowled, hut made no 
answer. There could be no answer, for 
he knew it to he fact. 

“I investigated another post,” said 
the general. “There were eighty-six 
men in garrison. Fifty-four of them de¬ 
serted, ahsconding with their horses 
and repeating rifles.” 

“What has that to do with us set¬ 
tlers?” demanded Woolsey. 

“Each horse and rifle were worth 
three hundred dollars,” said the gen¬ 
eral. “You settlers did not turn in the 
deserters. The reward of twenty dol¬ 
lars was not enough. You hought the 
horses and rifles for a third of what 
they cost the Government.” 

“If I was you, general,” Woolsey 
said unyieldingly, “ I’d kind of inquire 
around to find out why so many men 
desert. Mayhe there’s a reason for it. 
That’s not the point. We have plenty 
of scalawags, but you match them man 
for man in the Army. You know me. 
You know these men. We are not 
scalawags. The contracts were honest 
contracts. Political influence annulled 
them, so men with political influence 
could make money while we let our 
grain rot on our hands.” He turned to 
Sugarfoot. “ Tell him,” he said. 

Sugarfoot stepped forward. There 
was a sort of dignity ahout him and 
sureness, in spite of his years. His man¬ 
ner, his voice, his bearing differed from 
those of the men who accompanied him, 
because they were those of a man ac¬ 
customed to a way of life foreign to 
them. He spoke softly, not helliger- 
ently, and as a gentleman to a gen¬ 
tleman. 

“ There has heen grave injustice 
done,” he said. 

“Who are you, sir?” asked the gen- 

“My name is Jackson Redan,” 
Sugarfoot said. 

“ There was a Senator Redan, from 
Alahama.” 
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“My grandfather. But I have al¬ 
most forgotten the name. My friends 
here call me Sugarfoot.” He smiled, 
and his smile was ingratiating. “ I hope 
you will listen to me patiently, Gen¬ 
eral Ord. What I have to say is the 
truth.” 

“I am listening,” said the general. 

“You have accused us of living off 
the Army,” Sugarfoot said. “It is true. 
Why should it not be true? It is our 
Army. It has been sent here to help us 
do what we are doing.” 

“And what are you doing?” asked 
the general brusquely. 

“We are adding to our country a 
vast and rich territory,” said Sugar¬ 
foot. “We have come ahead of civiliza¬ 
tion, to carve out of these mountains 
and deserts a new star for the flag. We 
have come a great distance. We are 
very few, but we are making ready for 
many, who will follow. You, sir, wear a 
uniform. You are in the service of our 
country. We do not wear uniforms, but 
we also serve. You, well equipped, well 
armed, in companies, fight the Indians 
who make this territory an evil place 
to live. We, ill equipped and each man 
for himself, fight the same Indians. It 
is your business to fight. It is our 
necessity.” 

“Proceed,” said General Ord. 

“It is a frontier. All the men who 
come to a frontier are not good men. 
Neither are all men who join the Army. 
Perhaps we have more than our share 
of bad men. Vigilantes in California 
have driven their riffraff across the 
river to us. Rascals have been driven 
to us from Texas. But those men do 
not work. They do not make homes for 
themselves on lonely ranches, nor find 
and develop the ores that are in our 
mountains. We were not driven here. 
We came of our own free wills to make 
our fortunes if we could do so, to pros¬ 
per with the land. There are many of 
us, far more than there are of the 
rascals.” 

“That is to be proved,” said the 
general. 

“It requires no proof,” said Sugar¬ 
foot. “No proof that your own eyes do 
not give you. A man who dares to plow 
a field in Skull Valley, or on the Verde, 
or the Agua Fria is not a scalawag. He 
has no time for scalawaggery. He 
plants and harvests with one hand 
while he holds his rifle in the other to 
defend himself from the Apache. If he 
were a bad man he would seek an easier 
way of life. A man who forces this soil 
to give him a harvest of grain is not 
preying upon the Army. But he is en¬ 
titled to sell to the Army because it is 
his only market. Every bushel of rye 
or wheat he grows makes this country 
that much richer.” 

“It seems to make him that much 
richer,” said the general with the trace 
of a sneer. 

“The contracts you have annulled,” 
said Sugarfoot, “were fair contracts 
specifying a fair price. I believe it was 
twenty cents a pound. That is what 
you are paying for grain from Cali¬ 
fornia. General, the Army was sent 
here to protect the settlers. It was sent 
because the Government believes Ari¬ 
zona is valuable to it and should be 
allowed to grow and develop. It does 
little good, sir, if you protect us from 
the Indians, but drive us out by pre¬ 
venting us from earning a living.” 

“Yes,” snorted Ehle, “and mighty 
little protectin’ from the Indians have 
ye done. Let’s go into that. Right un¬ 
der your noses the stage stations at 
Cienega and Picacho was attacked. 
Kennedy and Israel were killed and 
their wagon train burnt. I could go on 
namin’ names and recitin’ property 


destroyed and wimmin captured. Not 
by tens but by fifties. From the Mex¬ 
ican border to Colorado and from east 
to west. The’ hain’t scarcely a spot in 
the territory where a body kin sleep 
safe or move safe.” 

“We are not interested, general,” 
said Sugarfoot quickly, “in camp fol¬ 
lowers and snide contractors. We are 
interested only in men who mean to 
make Arizona their home. The others— 
the rascals and cheats—will go. Ari¬ 
zona means nothing to them. It means 
everything to us. Here, sir, we have a 
definite plot which already has resulted 
in murder.” 

“Murder!” exclaimed General Ord. 

“Soldiers and freighters were shot 
down in the street of La Paz.” 

“By ranchers trying to stop grain 
shipments,” said the general sternly. 

“By men who did it with the object 
of making the ranchers appear guilty,” 
said Sugarfoot. “Because they feared 
the protests of the ranchers might be 
listened to and these men might lose 
their fat contracts, they organized this 
raid to make the ranchers seem lawless 
and violent men.” 

“You ranchers threatened violence,” 
said the general. “ There is no evidence 
to support your charges.” 

“ There is the evidence of my eyes. 
I was there. I saw.” 

“And were a part of it,” said the gen¬ 
eral with meaning. 

“And was a part of it,” said Sugar¬ 
foot. “ Go to La Paz, sir, and count the 
bodies of the raiders who died. Take 
testimony of eyewitnesses. Your soldiers 
had hardly a chance to fire a shot. They 
were being shot down from ambush. 
Fly-up-the-Creek and I killed four of 
the raiders. You will find that evidence 
inLaPaz. We captured two and brought 
them here.” 

“Who conveniently escaped,” said 
the general. 

“One escaped,” said Sugarfoot. “Ja¬ 
cob Stint. He escaped conveniently, 
as you say, general. A gun was given 
him by someone inside this stockade, 
and a horse. Not by any outsider. 
Stint killed his companion to hush his 
talk. He killed a sentry as he got away. 
It was convenient indeed, general. Not 
for us, who wanted his person and his 
evidence.” 

“Unsupported accusations against 
someone unnamed,” said the general. 

“Not unsupported,” said Sugarfoot. 
“ The prisoner who was murdered made 
confession of all he knew. He made it 
before reputable witnesses and it was 
put in writing and attested by the 
alcalde. It does not reach the princi¬ 
pals, general. Not the politicians in 
California, nor the quartermasters who 
shared. But it is sufficient. I place it 
in your hands, sir.” 

“I have been informed of no such 
confession,” said the general. 

“ You are infprmed of it now,” Sugar- 
footsaid. “A copy has been sent to Gen¬ 
eral Halleck. Another to the Secretary 
of War, and a third to the President 
himself.” 

The general read the document, read 
it slowly, not once but twice. He con¬ 
sidered the names of the attesting wit¬ 
nesses, men of such standing and known 
probity that he dared not hold them 
negligible. His face, which had been 
forbidding, unfriendly, became trou¬ 
bled. He was an honest man, an 
honorable man—even if stubborn and 
narrow with the narrowness of the pro¬ 
fessional soldier. “This,” he said, “is 
a matter requiring attention.” 

“It is a matter requiring action,” 
said Sugarfoot. 

“If injustice has been done, it shall 
be righted,” said the general. 
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market to get himself slapped on 
canvas. I hurried down to City 
Hall, but the mayor couldn’t see 
me until evening. I decided to wait 


2. About A o’clock, a waiter lugged a tray 
of dinner into the mayor’s office. A ter¬ 
rific howl went up. “Take it away!” bel¬ 
lowed His Honor, and the waiter came 
running out, looking scared half to death 
and clutching a coffee pot. 


3. "The Mayor never touches coffee!” 
yelped His Honor’s secretary. “He 
wouldn’t sleep a wink!” That was my cue. 
“He should try Sanka Coffee!” I said. 
“What’s that?” shouted the mayor. 
“Whoever said that, come in here!” 



and it can’t keep you awake!” “Can’t, eh?” 
he grunted. “But is it good coffee?” 



5. " Delicious 1" I told him. “Sanka Coffee 
is a blend of fine Central and South Amer¬ 
ican coffees... and the caffein is removed 
so carefully that none of Sanka’s rich fla¬ 
vor is disturbed.” He was impressed. 
“Thanks,” he said. “I’ll try it!” 



Sanka Coffee 


REAL COFFEE . . . 97% CAFFE1N-FREE 

6. Next doy he phoned me. “You are ap¬ 
pointed official portrait painter of this city!” Make Sanka Coffee strong. Use a heaping 

he said. “I drank two cups of Sanka Coffee tablespoon per cup. If percolator is used, 

and never slept better! A lot of officials need "perk” Sanka Coffee a little longer, 
their portraits painted...but begin with me!” 

TUNE IN.two great radio shows are now on the air ;for Sanka Coffee: 

Tuesday night: "We, the People" e Sunday afternoon: news by Wllllom L. Shlrer, 
the famous author of “Berlin Diary.” See your loc^l newspaper for times'and stations. 
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We’re never safe from worms. But 
we’ve got their number. We lick ’em 
with Sergeant’s SURE SHOT Cap¬ 
sules before they do their dirty work. 
(Puppy Capsules for small dogs.) 

Quick attack is the best defense 
against worms. And Sergeant’s Dog 
Book helps you tell the symptoms. 

Sergeant’s medicine line is the de- 
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Johnny gets good marks... 

Ordinary fountain pens and 
Johnny’s hands weren’t mates. 

So Johnny dodged home-work 
—got poor marks. But a dollar 

INKOORAPH 

PENCIL POINTED FOUNTAIN PEN 

fixed all that! 

For Inkograph has no nib to 
scratch or spread—justa smooth, 
ball-like 14-kt. solid gold point 
that writes as it touches paper— 
glides like a lead pencil—helps 
Johnny do his lessons without 
trouble—as it helps anyone who 
has writing to do. 

Inkograph has the good looks 
and workmanship of a high *| oo 
priced pen. Standard model 1 * 

Fully Guaranteed. Givts yrarr uf uufailiut 
urvica. D. Lux. Modth. SI. SO 3 S2.00 
Try it at your dialer’s. 



“After red tape has its way,” said 
Sugarfoot. “After California grain has 
been delivered and paid for and the 
murderers have had their profit. After 
our Arizona grain has rotted and the 
men who grew it driven out by hunger.” 

General Ord stood staring down at 
his rude desk, his eyes troubled, his 
fingers moving restlessly among his 
papers. He looked up into the waiting 
faces of the committee. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “in face of 
this, I can follow but one course. On 
my own responsibility I reinstate your 
contracts for grain. No deliveries from 
California will be accepted. All grain 
delivered by Arizona ranchers to this or 
any other post will be accepted and 
paid for at the agreed rate of twenty 
cents a pound. Gentlemen, good after- 

The committee was serious rather 
than jubilant as they rode back toward 
Prescott. They spoke few words, and 
those tersely. They had won today, but 
each man felt it was but a skirmish, and 
not the main battle. 

King Woolsey looked at Sugarfoot 
through narrowed eyes. “I reckon, 
young man, we’re under obligation to 

Sugarfoot had seen enough of the 
man, heard enough of his character and 
of his exploits to know that this brief 
saying was equal to pages of eulogy and 
thanks from another source. They ad¬ 
mitted him to the fellowship; they 
granted him equality; in effect, they 
were his naturalization papers, setting 
the seal upon his citizenship in Ari¬ 
zona. He rode on, concealing his pride. 

XIV 

S UGARFOOT never had entered the 
Bear Pen. Its reputation was not 
savory either by day or by night. Dur¬ 
ing the daytime it was Prescott’s prim¬ 
itive substitute for a stock exchange; 
at night the habitues gave over busi¬ 
ness for pleasure, and accounts of orgies 
under that roof were not stories to tell 
to children. It was a sort of shrine of 
chicanery. But it did possess one at¬ 
tribute, which was that it had informa¬ 
tion. The Bear Pen knew everything 
that was going on or was about to go 
on in the territory, and by devious and 
underground means it knew it first. 

The Bear Pen knew the whereabouts 
of every prospector; it knew what he 
found and when he found it. It knew 
every claim for sale and its true worth, 
and very frequently made skillful ar¬ 
rangements to make the claim seem 
more valuable than it was to the eyes 
of the unwary tenderfoot. But it did 
not confine itself to mining. The Bear 
Pen dealt in anything. 

Don Miguel knew of no sawmills or 
sawmill machinery that might be had 
in the territory, nor did Mary, nor 
J. C. Crane at the Diana. It was Crane, 
however, who advised Sugarfoot to ask 
questions around the Bear Pen. 

“But don’t believe anything you 
hear,” Crane advised him, “and only 
ten per cent of what you see with your 
own eyes. That crowd would rather 
make a dollar by skulduggery than ten 
dollars in an honest trade.” 

So Sugarfoot went to the Bear Pen, 
where he was eyed with suspicion, and 
sat in a corner listening. It was his in¬ 
tention to be adroit about his inquiries, 
but he had to do with men who were 
past masters of adroitness. They could 
smell a dicker farther than a coyote 
could smell carrion, and the mere fact 
that Sugarfoot was there was enough 
to set their noses to twitching. 

Asa Goodhue was there, tall hat 
on his round head, gold-headed cane 
standing against the wall beside him. 


He tiptoed across the room to Sugar¬ 
foot and stood smiling in such a way 
that Sugarfoot was tempted to wipe the 
oil off the man’s face. 

“Ah, my friend. My friend Sugar¬ 
foot,” Goodhue said, in a voice that 
made Sugarfoot think of a paddle pass¬ 
ing through a tub of soft soap. “We do 
not see you here often. But you are 
very welcome. Can I not offer refresh¬ 
ment? We have not always seen eye to 
eye. Not always. Our interests have 
conflicted. But I hold no enmity. I am 
not a man to hold enmity. Doubtless 
you come upon some errand, and I can 
be of assistance to you.” 

"Goodhue,” Sugarfoot said, “I will 
not drink with you, and I want none of 
your assistance.” 

“Tut-tut,” Goodhue said without 
resentment. “Youth'and hot temper 
speak. But I do not resent it. I over- 

“If,” said Sugarfoot, “you do not 
get away from me, you will have to 
overlook my toe under your coattails.” 
He pushed back his chair and Asa 
scurried away warily, but still smiling. 
He seated himself again at his own 
table as if he was quite happy, as if 
complete serenity was his portion, and 
smiled musingly in Sugarfoot’s direc¬ 
tion. There were other men in the room 
who were not so bold. They scrutinized 
Sugarfoot covertly and whispered be¬ 
hind their hands, wondering why he 
was there and if his presence indicated 
some danger. Not that they would 
have run from danger, had there been a 
chance of profit, but Sugarfoot’s repu¬ 
tation was waxing in Prescott. He was 
not a man with whom to tangle light- 
heartedly. Fly-up-the-Creek had ad¬ 
vertised him well, but what he had 
done and the way in which he had done 
it had advertised him even more. 

“ He looks at ye kind of like he don’t 
see ye,” said Hopper Watson in a 
whisper to Lumkin Williams. “ I don’t 
cotton to that kind. ’Tain’t profitable 
to stir ’em up, not with sich eyes. 
Cruel cold them eyes be.” 

“A man that ’ud sick a rattlesnake 
onto a feller hain’t no play toy fur 
babies,” agreed Williams. 


“What fur did he come in here, d’ye 
reckon?” 

“No idee, but I hain’t agoin’ to be 
enjoyin’ my meals till I find out.” 

“ The Preacher might kind of worm 
it out of him. ’Tain’t likely he knows 
the Preacher. Jest come to town from 
Tucson.” 

“ Git him. I seen him in the Nifty 
a while back.” 

The man made his way unobtrusively 
through the door. Twenty minutes 
later the door of the Bear Pen opened 
to admit a curious figure—a man whose 
age might be guessed at sixty years. 
He was enormously tall, four inches 
over six feet, but so stooped he seemed 
to be drooping and about to crumple 
from lack of water and nourishment. 
His chin was bare, but his mustaches 
ran back to his ears, and graying, 
mouse-colored hair covered his cheeks. 
He wore a flapping black frock ?oat, 
but his trousers were tight and so short 
that they barely reached his boot¬ 
straps. His enormous, pale hands 
dangled from thin wrists that reached 
far beyond the limits of his sleeves. His 
nose was long and thin and bulbous, 
and when he sniffed, as he did con¬ 
stantly, it quivered as if it were built 
of jelly. He stood just inside the door 
and drew himself erect and brayed. 
No other words could describe the 
sound he made. 

“Abode of Satan!” he said so that 
the rafters quivered. “Pigsty of in¬ 
iquity! Pour your rotgut licker into 
the spittoon and repent, for the king¬ 
dom of heaven is at hand! ” 

Sugarfoot watched with interest. 
This was not the first fanatical itin¬ 
erant preacher he had seen, strange 
men half crazed with odd religion, who 
roved the countryside calling down 
hell-fire and brimstone. But he was 
surprised to see one of the brotherhood 

“Mostly,” said Williams, standing 
behind Sugarfoot, but speaking to Hop¬ 
per Watson, “he gits around amongst 
the Injuns. Claims to be an apostle to 
the Apaches. ’Tain’t often he busts 
loose on white folks.” 

(Continued on Page 48) 

























If one wobbles...! 


Luckily you can mutter something, make a face, and 
re-build. But now simply think of any wobbly card as 
one small part of your motor oil, undermining your whole 
5 or 6 quarts. That sort of thing was happening to the 
composition of good oil, knocked out of joint by stren¬ 
uous engine conditions—as if to mock advanced refining. 
And plenty happened to oil mileage. 

Along came Conoco Nth motor oil with its added 
modem synthetic— Thialkene inhibitor . . . man-made to 
inhibit or thwart rapid oil breakdown. Conoco had long 
pioneered in bettering America’s oil with synthetics- 
going beyond any refining. To prove once again that this 
is the way to the mileage you want, Conoco N th oil met 
five other fine big-name brands in the killing Death Valley 
desert, for a showdown. Impartially tested, the other 
five burned up one full 5-quart fill apiece—burning out 
five engines—without averaging half the mileage of 
Conoco N f *. Even the runner-up was a goner at scarcely 
58% of Conoco Nth mileage!..-. certified. 

The engine that far out-lived and out-mileaged others 
was OIL-PLATED by still another great Conoco synthetic 
whose action is magnet-like. This in effect keeps lubri¬ 
cant close-plated to inner engine parts. Instead of all 
draining down at every chance, oil-plating can stay 
up to lubricate every start—before oil film is sure to be 
fully restored. And after that there’s not only oil film 
but oil-plating besides! . . . limiting wear that much 
more... your basic boon to oil mileage. Death Valley 
proved it. So can you. Change today at Your Mileage 
Merchant’s Conoco station. Continental Oil Company 
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Deliberate 

actually means 
“weighed in the scales” 

A DELIBERATE decision is one based 
upon a weighing of the facts and argu¬ 
ments involved—and that is the literal mean¬ 
ing of the word deliberate. It is derived from 
riie Latin deliberates, formed from the verb 

prefix denoting “down,” and hence “com¬ 
pletely,” and Ubrare, “to weigh.” Librare 

scales.” P 

have interesting ^rigSs uLThiTonef ^You 
will find these word origins in “The Supreme 


Webster’s New International 
Dictionary, second Edition 
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(Continued from Page 46) 

“ Crazier’n a coot,” said Hopper in a 
hoarse whisper. “Injuns never lays a 
band onto him.” 

“ He claims these here savages is the 
ten lost tribes of Israel,” Williams said, 
“ V bis job is to lead ’em back to the 
Promised Land.” 

The Preacher was audible again. 
“ My words bain’t fur sicb as you! ” be 
brayed. “ You ’n’ all like ye is past re¬ 
demption ! Hell’s ayawnin’ for ye, 
ready to swaller ye up at one gulp! ” 

“Preacb us a sermon, Preacher!” 
shouted a whiskered miner in a red 
shirt. “Give it out hot ’n’ scorchin’!” 

“ Not in this lazar house of iniquity! ” 
the Preacher shouted. “ It bain’t fitten! 
It hain’t fitten I should pluck sicb 
brands from the burnin’! The’ hain’t 
enough left of ye to save! Asbes, that’s 
what ye be—asbes! ” 

“Then what ye come in here fur?” 

“To warm my bones,” said the 
Preacher. “To warm my bones ’n’ 
shelter my hide from the cold blasts 
that’s blowin’.” 

He flapped bis way across the room 
like some half-starved and gigantic 
buzzard and lowered himself by sec¬ 
tions into the chair across the table 
from Sugarfoot. For a moment he did 
not look at the young man. Then his 
eyes fell upon the glass of whisky at his 
right band. He drew back as from a 
poisonous breath. 

“ Devil’s sap runnin’ from the deadly 
upas tree,” he said, and fixed burning 
eyes upon Sugarfoot. The pupils 
seemed to enlarge and then to contract, 
and a light almost of sanity glowed in 
their sluggish depths. He leaned across 
the board until his nose was close to 
Sugarfoot’s face. 

“You’re young,” be said in a hoarse 
whisper. “Your face is clean. Your 
eyes hain’t bleared. Sin bas tetched 
ye, but it bain’t et into your vitals. 
Stop while yet the’s time! Stranger, I 
see rags ’n’ tatters of good left un¬ 
consumed. Set here and you ’n’ me’U 
give Satan a rassle that’ll make bim 
squawl fer mercy ’n’ clencb his teeth 
with the agony of it.” He stopped sud¬ 
denly, sat back and said in a voice that 
approached the normal, “Wbo be ye, 
stranger? Don’t recall seein’ ye be- 

“We haven’t met,” said Sugarfoot 
courteously. 

“Prospector, be ye?” 

“No.” 

“Interested in wrestin’ gold from 
the bowels of the earth?” 

“No.” 

“Ye crave to be a merchant sellin’ 
wares over a counter, mebby?” 

“ I wouldn’t care to be a merchant,” 
said Sugarfoot, amused at the interro¬ 
gation. 

“Want to set up in tbe freightin’ 
business?” 

“I own six good mules and a wagon,” 
Sugarfoot said. 

“Mebby ye want to buy more of 
’em?” 

“No,” Sugarfoot said, bis amuse¬ 
ment increasing. 

“Every man born of woman,” said 
tbe Preacher, “is filled with a cravin’ 
’n’ a desire. Young man, wbat’s 

“ To get on in tbe world,” said Sugar¬ 
foot. 

“Ye better,” said the Preacher, “be 
tbinkin’ about gittin’ on in tbe next 
world. I got no other aim or puppose. 
I roam the land from east to west ’n’ 
north to south aleadin’ the errin’ to 
salvation. The’ hain’t a crack or cranny 
in this here territory I hain’t poked 
into, spreadin’ the word. I know Ari- 
zony like it was the palm of my hand. 


Me bein’ apostle to the Injuns, it’s my 
duty to rove fur ’n’ wide.” 

“I suppose you bave roamed the 
desert and the mountains—and the 
woods,” said Sugarfoot. He was 
thinking that here was a man whose 
feet had carried him wherever feet 
could go in Arizona. Crazy he might 
be, but be bad eyes. It might be worth 
while to question him. 

Tbe Preacher’s eyes glazed. He bad 
noted that pause between tbe word 
“mountain” and the word “woods.” 
Tbis young man was, for some reason, 
interested in the forest. 

“Of all this dry ’n’ awful land,” he 
said, “the part that rests my soul is 
where trees is agrowin’ and awaggin’ 
tbeir tops to’ards the heavens.” 

“Perhaps,” said Sugarfoot, “you 
bave even preached to men who cut 
down the trees and sawed them into 
boards.” 

“ Often. Aye, often. I come but now 
from the bell spots of Tucson. I roamed 
to the south of that ulcer upon the 
earth’s surface. I spoke the word to 
the red men near Camp Grant, and in 
the Santa Ritas. In the Santa Ritas, 
where men cut down trees and saw 
them into lumber to sell to the mines. 
When the Injuns’U let ’em.” 

“There are sawmills in the Santa 
Ritas?” 

“Aye. Run by men who know not 
God. Evil men.” He ranted on about 
the wicked mode of life of the lumber¬ 
men of the southern mountains with 
picturesque epithets and lurid descrip¬ 
tions of punishments to come. 

The Preacher’s breath failed and 
Sugarfoot inserted a question. “Are 
these mills operating?” he asked. 

“Jest one mill,” said tbe Preacher. 
“I heard tell, seems to me, they was 
givin’ it up, drove out by the Injuns.” 

“Abandoning tbe mill ? ” asked Sugar¬ 
foot. 

“Way I beard it,” said the Preacher, 
“they hauled the machinery into Tuc¬ 
son and tbar it sets.” 


Sugarfoot had learned what he 
wanted to know, and so had the 
Preacher. Each wanted to extricate 
himself from the conversation, now 
that its purpose was served, but it was 
tbe Preacher wbo managed it. He got 
up suddenly to bis full height and 
flapped his huge white bands. “Sodom 
and Gomorrab!” he brayed. “Remem¬ 
ber them cities ’n’ repent! Fire ’n’ 
brimstone! Fire ’n’ brimstone!” So 
shouting and waving bis skinny arms, 
he lurched out of the Bear Pen and 
disappeared. 

Sugarfoot was not long behind him. 
He could feel the inimical eyes of the 
habitues fixed upon a spot between bis 
shoulder blades as be opened the door, 
and the sensation was not comfortable. 
He made bis way along to Don Miguel’s 
place of business, where he found the 
■little proprietor deep in tbe exercise of 
taking stock. 

“Don Miguel,” he said, “I bear 
there’s a sawmill in Tucson. Used to 
run in the Santa Rita Mountains.” 

“One was there years ago,” Don 
Miguel answered. “At Canoa. But it 
was destroyed and the lumbermen 
was massacreed. Mebby seven-eight 
years. If there iss a mill, it must be 
another.” 

“Can I get a load of freight for 
Tucson?” 

“Not Tucson. Maybe Wickenburg. 
I will see. Supplies for the Vulture 
mine. Ja. A load for Wickenburg I 
will get you. From there I do not 
know. See Jack Swilling when you get 

“How much wjll a sawmill cost 
me?” asked Sugarfoot. 

“.How long iss a piece of string?” 
countered Don Miguel with a sbrug 
of bis shoulders. 

“I have about three thousand dol¬ 
lars,” said Sugarfoot. 

“ Too bad there iss no stage line, so 
you could go quickly to see. No stage 
line even to Wickenburg.” 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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/jPack of everything your doctor does 


You take your doctor’s skill for granted—and there 
is every reason why you should. It is reassuring to 
know that back of every prescription he writes—or 
the smallest bit of surgery he performs—there is a 
wealth of scientific knowledge. 

An infected wound, for instance, almost cer¬ 
tainly involves the application of bacteriology. A 
digestive disturbance draws upon your doctor’s 
knowledge of biochemistry. Any physical change in 
the body caused by disease comes within the science 
of pathology. These are but three of the twenty or 
more medical sciences your doctor knows inti¬ 
mately and uses in his profession. 

In addition, he borrows from other fields. The 
repair of deformed or broken bones and joints 


is based upon several well-known principles of 
mechanics. The use of x-rays, fever therapy and 
electrocardiograms of heart action requires a fun¬ 
damental knowledge of high-frequency currents, 
electrical amplifiers, and even of photography. 

Your doctor is seldom called upon for more 
than a fraction of his knowledge in the treatment of 
any single case. But, since he never knows what 
problems the next case will present, he keeps abreast 
of new developments not only in medicine but also 
in allied sciences. 

Medical advice based on a foundation so com¬ 
prehensive is available to you through your phy¬ 
sician. He should be consulted in all matters 
pertaining to health. CopyrIIht m2, 00^, 
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“ It will save time to take my wagon. 
Three hundred miles or thereabouts to 
.Tucson. Say twelve days there and 
twelve days back. If I can get the whole 
contraption on one load.” 

“You won’t need to buy the boiler. 
No. That is the heaviest. The old 
boiler iss here. The fire did not do it 
harm. You can buy it for a few dollars. 
But do not count on twelve days to 
come and to go. Iss winter coming on, 
mit rains. Maybe there comes floods 
in the rivers. Maybe you get a load 
from Swilling to take to the Salt 
River, where be digs this ditch for ir¬ 
rigation. From there the Injuns are 
vorse. Ja. Between the Salt River and 
Tucson iss Cochise mit his Chiricahua 
Apaches. Und no roads. No, twelve 
days iss impossible. Before you start 
back may be snow in these mountains. 
Roads may be blocked.” 

“I’ll get through,” said Sugarfoot. 

Neither of them considered the mag¬ 
nitude of the task. Neither of them 
was thinking of the heroic proportions 
of the thing Sugarfoot was set to do. 
They argued over the possible time of 
accomplishment, not over its impossi¬ 
bility. To set out upon a six-hundred- 
mile journey, driving a wagon and 
six mules over mountains and deserts, 
did not seem a Herculean task to these 
men of the frontier, to whom distance 
meant nothing. Sugarfoot had driven 
more than two thousand miles to 
reach Prescott. What was six hundred 
miles compared to that? They ac¬ 
cepted the fact that every mile of the 
journey was through hostile country 
crawling with Tontos, with Chirica- 
huas, Mescaleros, Jicarillas, Coyo- 
teros—all tribal folk of the Apache 
people. Men who thought in terms of 
miles or who blanched at dangers to be 
faced in the work of the day could 
never have conquered the Great Amer¬ 
ican Desert. Only men to whom noth¬ 
ing was impossible could have hewn 
the way for civilization from the 
Mississippi to the Colorado. It was a 
special breed, and from this breed Amer¬ 
ica has descended. It is the foundation 
upon which America has erected itself. 
Its blood flows—though somewhat 
thinly—in American veins. It was the 
blood, not of remote ancestors, but of 
men still living to recount their hard¬ 
ships and their adventures and their 
triumphs. The men who won the West 
are not remote from us. They were our 
grandfathers, even the fathers of some 
of us. The strain has not bad time to 
die. 

Jobnny-Behind-the-Stove came sleep¬ 
ily into the store. He yawned and 
wiped his tobacco-stained beard on his 
sleeve. 

“Mr. Crane wants to see ye, Sugar¬ 
foot,” be said. 

Sugarfoot nodded to Don Miguel 
and crossed the Plaza to the Diana. 
J. C. Crane was behind the bar. 

“Sugarfoot,” he said, “it’s not easy 
for a young man to get ahead if be can¬ 
not command a certain amount of 
capital.” 

“I have a few thousands,” said 
Sugarfoot. 

“ If I’m not willing to back my judg¬ 
ment with money, I get out of the ar¬ 
gument,” said J. C. “I’m willing to 
make my bet on you and tell the dealer 
to flip his card.” 

“Naturally, I am complimented, 
sir, and grateful,” said Sugarfoot. 

“What I’m edging up to,” said J.C., 
“is that any time you got a project, 
you can call on me up to five tbou- 

“ I do not know what to say. This is 
unusual. It is generous.” 
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How to eat fried chicken 
...and qet your money back/ 


1. Yes, it can be done —but very few 
will do it! Here’s why: Birds Eye guar¬ 
antees your money back if you don’t 


agree that this tender, young Birds Eye 
frying chicken is the finest you ever ate! 
Try it—we dare you to! 


2. Birds Eye chickens are buttermilk- Specially selected to average 10% more 
fed... confined to keep them tender... white meat! Country-fresh goodness is 
U. S. government-inspected. They’re sealed in by Quick-Freezing. 


3. Convenient, too! Drawn of all waste No pin feathers... no messy work! Just 
before Quick-Freezing, Birds Eye Chick- open the box and reach for your skillet, 
ens are cut into handy pieces for frying. Nowhere can you buy finer chicken. 


“Hush your noise,” said J. C. 
sharply. “ That’s how I play it.” 

“But why?” 

“Maybe,” said J. C., “it’s my fool 
way of contributing to the public good. 
I make my money out of the territory. 
But I don’t give anything back but 
pleasure. Maybe I’d like to have my 
part in building something more solid. 
When you want the money, come and 
get it.” 

It was unusual. It was the sort of 
thing that does not happen. Men do 
not call you in and offer to lend you 
money for which you have not asked. 
Sugarfoot was astonished, he was non¬ 
plused. He was grateful. He respected 
J. C. Crane and did not question his 
motives as he might have done an¬ 
other’s. That it came at a moment 
when he might, indeed, require extra 
funds was fortunate, but it did not 
arouse his suspicions. He was a 
straightforward young man who trav¬ 
eled from point to point by the short¬ 
est path. He was not devious. He did 
not think in roundabout ways. Had 
be been accustomed to do so, he might 
have felt it necessary to look under the 
surface, to seek a reason. But the rea¬ 
son would have been difficult to dis¬ 
cover. Two and two were so widely 
separated that he never would have 
joined them together. 

In that moment he did not remem¬ 
ber that Reva Cairn had offered him 
her savings as singer in the Diana and 
had been hurt by his refusal of them. 
He did not recall that Reva’s boardings 
were placed for safekeeping in J. C. 
Crane’s strongbox. That Reva was 
taking this burrowing way to share 
what she had with her future husband 
did not enter his mind. He would no 
more have suspected Reva of devious 
conduct than he would have suspected 
himself. Nor would he have suspected 
her of a certain stubbornness and grim 
determination to have her way when 
she believed herself to be right. Per¬ 
haps he would never know that, in a 
house where he thought his will was 
law, it would be his wife who saw to it 
that he willed what she desired. 

He told her that evening of what had 
happened, and she smiled inwardly.- 
How simple these strong men were! 
How easy to twist about one’s finger! 

“I’m going to Tucson,” be said 
abruptly. “There’s a sawmill there.” 

“You will always be going some¬ 
where,” she said. “I’ll always be say¬ 
ing good-by and waiting for you to 
come home. Why cannot we be mar¬ 
ried before you go, Jackson? Why can¬ 
not I go with you? A wedding jour- 

“You would be too great a tempta¬ 
tion to the Apaches,” he said. 

“I would love to go. I would love 
the excitement of it and the change, 
and being with you.” 

“No,” be said firmly. 

She smiled up at him submissively. 

“ I can’t always have my own way, can 
I?” she asked, and laughed so musi¬ 
cally that it made him happy. He 
never had beard her laugh so girlishly, 
so wholeheartedly before. 

“ I love to hear you laugh,” be said. 

“It is a thing you must learn,” she 
said. “You only smile. We must see to 
it, my dear, that there is laughter in 
our home.” She paused. “Will you 
come to bear me sing tonight? If you 
are going away from me so soon, I want 
you to be near me every possible mo- 

“I will come,” he said. And then, 
“When are you going to stop singing 
there?” 

“ The day before we marry,” she an¬ 
swered. 
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Sugarfoot went to the Diana; he lis¬ 
tened to Reva as she sang, and resented 
that others were listening to her. He 
had grown used to the place and to her 
being in the place. The old social dis¬ 
comfort had disappeared. But he 
wanted her exclusively for himself, her 
charm, her songs, her smiles. He was 
jealous, jealous of every eye that saw 
and of every ear that heard her. When 
she was finished, he waited until she 
emerged, and then, with Johnny- 
Behind-the-Stove dogging them grimly, 
he walked home with her. They went 
slowly, though it was cold and flurries 
of snow filled the air, and they talked 
of unimportant things, little happy 
things that would have made Johnny- 
Bebind-the-Stove snort with disgust. 
They turned off Montezuma Street and 
veered toward Goose Flat and Granite 
Creek. 

They almost bad reached Mary’s 
when suddenly Reva clutched Sugar- 
foot’s arm and screamed. Almost 
instantly there was a flash and roar from 
the huge gun in the hand of Johnny- 
Behind-the-Stove, and be plunged 
ahead of them lumberingly. 

“Wbat is it? What did you see? 
Why did Johnny-Behind-the-Stove 
shoot?” asked Sugarfoot. 

“It was Jacob Stint!” she said. 
“Over there! Hiding there! I saw his 
face! I know it was his face!” 

“Nonsense,” said Sugarfoot. “Stint 
is miles away. He’d not dare come 

“ Then,” asked Reva, and sbe trem¬ 
bled as though with a chill, “why did 
Johnny-Behind-the-Stove shoot?” 

The saloon swamper came plunging 
back, gun still in hand. “ Got away,” 
be said. 

“Who was it?” asked Sugarfoot. 

“Don’t know. Don’t care. Sbe let 
out a holler, so I shot. Wan’t'a time to 
ask questions. He skedaddled.” 

“Could it have been Jacob Stint?” 

“Could ’a’ been Dan’l Webster, fur 
all I know,” said Johnny-Behind-the- 
Stove. 

“It was Stint,” Reva declared. “I 
know it was be. I knew be would come 

“Do you always shoot when Miss 
Cairn screams?” asked Sugarfoot. 

“ Shore,” said Johnny-Behind-the- 
Stove. 

“Then you’d better give up the 
babit of screaming, Reva. It’ll cut 
down the population of Prescott.” 

“Don’t laugh at me!” she cried 
fiercely. “Don’t dare laugh at me! 
It was Jacob Stint! I would have 
known it without seeing him. I felt his 
bate. I felt it dutcb at me like hot 
fingers.” 

“It could not bave been.” 

She turned to Jobnny-Behind-the- 
Stove. “He won’t believe,” she said. 
“He won’t be warned. Guard him for 
me, Johnny. Don’t let anything hap¬ 
pen to him in the night.” 

“Shore, ma’am,” said Johnny- 
Behind-tbe-Stove. “He’ll be safer’n a 
baby wrapped in a bearskin.” 

Tbey said good night. Johnny- 
Behind-the-Stove trudged beside Sug¬ 
arfoot to his camp. Sugarfoot said 
good night. 

“Nix cumarous,” said Johnny stub¬ 
bornly. “You heard wbat she telled 
me? Yeah? Wa-al, that’s what I aim 


I T WAS midmorning. Sugarfoot sat 
on the stoop of Don Miguel Worm- 
ser’s store in the chilly sunlight, await¬ 
ing Don Miguel’s return from some 
errand relating to the freight he was 
to transport to Wickenburg. As he sat 
be saw Reva Cairn walk down the op¬ 


posite side of the Plaza and enter the 
Diana. Presently she emerged with 
Johnny-Behind-the-Stove at her heels. 
Sugarfoot watched curiously as tbey 
made tbeir way to the Bear Pen. Reva 
stood outside tbe door, but Johnny- 
Behind-the-Stove entered and in a few 
minutes came out again with Asa 
Goodhue. The chubby little man 
bowed and smirked. The conversation, 
at sucb a distance, was not audible to 
Sugarfoot. 

“I am Reva Cairn,” Reva said to 
Goodhue. 

“Who does not know you, Miss 
Cairn? Who bas not been charmed by 
your voice and beauty?” 

“I did not come,” she said, “to 
listen to compliments. I am going to 
marry Jackson Redan.” 

“I congratulate him. I felicitate 

“Tbe point I wish to make,” she 
said, “is that I am going to marry 
him.” She italicized the word “going” 
as though to make emphatic her inten- 

“Why do you say this to me, Miss 
Cairn? Why do you summon me out 
into the street to say it to me?” 

“Because,” she said, “Jacob Stint 
was in town last night. Whether or not 
he was lying in wait for Jackson, I do 
not know. He was lurking beside the 
path as we went borne.” 

“Tbat” said Goodhue, “could be of 
no possible interest to me. I am a 
businessman. I attend to business. I 
have no quarrels. I am a simple, unas¬ 
suming man, Miss Cairn. Jacob Stint 
is nothing to me.” 

“He came here to see you,” said 
Reva. “He hates Jackson Redan, and 
you bave no love for him. Of you and 
Jacob Stint, I think you are the leader. 
I think it is you who says what is to 
be done. ... I think you know 
Jobnny-Behind-tbe-Stove, Mr. Good- 

“ Indeed I do. Indeed I do,” said 
Asa Goodhue. 

“ Jobnny-Bebind-the-Stove,” said 
Reva, “ will do for me more than Jacob 
Stint will do for you. I mean that 
nothing shall happen to Jackson. To¬ 
morrow he starts upon a journey that 
will be sufficiently dangerous in itself. 
He must not be shot from ambush by 
Jacob Stint.” 

“An appalling thought,” said Good- 

“Tben,” said Reva, “it would be 
wise for you to order Stint not to do 
it.” She paused and Goodbue stood 
looking up at her, his round face be¬ 
wildered, bis onion eyes nonplused. 
“Because,” said Reva, “if Jackson 
does not come back safely from Tuc¬ 
son, Jobnny-Behind-the-Stove will 
shoot you. Not from ambush, but 
publicly wherever he meets you.” 

Goodhue made a curious sound in 
his throat, and his ruddy cheeks lost 
some of their color. His onion eyes 
rolled from side to side. He peered at 
Johnny-Behind-the-Stove, who grinned 
amiably. 

“Be a pleasure,” said the saloon 
swamper jovially. “Do a favor for a 
lady. Deader ’n’ a mackerel.” 

“Good morning, Mr. Goodhue,” 
Reva said, and turned away. Johnny- 
Behind-the-Stove was slower. He 
reached out a not too clean finger and 
prodded a spot on Goodhue’s coat just 
over the heart. 

“Right slap-bang there,” he said, 
and turned to follow Reva. 

Sugarfoot got to his feet, curiosity 
aroused, and joined Reva across the 
Plaza. 

“Why the conference with Good- 
hue?” he asked. 


“Private,” said Reva. “Very pri- 

“Secrets from me?” he asked with 
quizzically upraised brows. 

“ More than you’ll ever guess,” she 

“Yeah,” rambled Jobnny-Behind- 
the-Stove, “’n’ there’s them that’ll 
back her play.” 

“Don Miguel is motioning to you,” 
Reva said. 

“I go in the morning,” he told her. 
“This will be our last evening to¬ 
gether.” 

“Not our last,” sbe said. “Mary’s 
expecting you to dinner.” 

Sugarfoot went back to Don Miguel’s 
store, to be told that tbe load was 
made up and that he could bring up 
his wagon when ready .to receive it. 
That afternoon he and Fly-up-the- 
Creek Jones stowed goods, wares and 
merchandise in the cavern of the 
Conestoga wagon and drove it back to 
camp, where they left it in readiness to 
start out before sunup. Through two 
days of snow that turned to rain they 
drove to Wickenburg and the Vulture 
mine, where they unloaded. Then 
Sugarfoot sought out Jack Swilling at 
the stamp mill. 

“Don Miguel thought you might 
have a load of freight for the Salt River 
Valley,” he said. 

“Where you been?” asked Jack 
gruffly. 

“Prescott.” 

“ Did you cast your eye on the Has- 
sayampa?” 

“ It seems to be in flood.” 

“It is in flood. So’s the Agua Fria. 
So’s the Gila. The’s men workin’ in 
tbe valley, digging tbe ditch. There’s 
settlers. Near’s I can make out, they 
been cut off for weeks. No supplies in. 
No grub. Wimmin there too. If them 
folks ain’t starvin’, then I’m a Yuma 
Injun with lice in my bair. Do I want 
to get freight through, young feller? 
I made four separate tries at it and 
four wagons is stuck in quicksands 
within ten miles of here.” 

“Do you mean there may be an 
actual shortage of food?” 

“Not only may be but is. Them 
folks is learnin’ what famine means. 
They’ll be eatin’ leather boots by 

“Where do I load?” asked Sugar¬ 
foot abruptly. 

“You can’t git through.” 

“ I can try.” 

Swilling cocked an arrogant eye at 
the Hassayampa. Where for most 
months of tbe year was a ribbon of 
dry sand was now a rolling, tossing 
torrent of yellow water that tore at 
tbe roots of cottonwoods and lashed 
at rocks along the inundated banks. 
It was this river bed that was the road 
to the southeast from Wickenburg. 
There was no other. Groaning wagons 
creaked and swayed down its sands, 
and horses or mules or oxen granted 
and plodded and strained at yokes or 
harness as they sank knee-deep in the 
yielding surface. It was a treacherous 
highway. Quicksands lurked where 
one least expected them, bottomless, 
clinging, sucking downward whatever 
they could reach or touch. And moun¬ 
tains affording cover shouldered down 
to the very river’s edge, a short arrow- 
sbot from any wagon train crawling 
along tbe sands. 

“Ye wouldn’t git two mile,” Swill¬ 
ing said. “But she’s agoin’ down. 
Lower’n she was yesterday. Maybe 
by day after tomorrow a blasted fool 
could make a try. If you’re willin’ to 
elect yourself a blasted fool, I’ll pay 
ye double freight charges to try to git 
grub to them folks in the valley.” 
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Sugarfoot spoke stiffly. “I don’t 
take money to haul food to starving 
people,” he said. 

Swilling snorted, “They ain’t your 
folks; they’re mine. If they git flour 
’n’ beef ’n’ bacon, they won’t care how 
much you was paid to fetch it.” 

“Where do I get my load?” asked 
Sugarfoot. 

“I always did like a blasted fool,” 
Jack said in his bullying way. “You 
and Fly-up-the-Creek can sleep to my 

For two days Sugarfoot was com¬ 
pelled to remain inactive in Wicken- 
burg. He slept in Jack Swilling’s place 
and ate in a restaurant uptown where 
a waitress with wonderful golden-ashen 
hair, with a skin like cream and a 
figure like a goddess, presided. Her 
name was Christiana. 

“You go to the valley?” she asked 
on the second day. Her voice was 
grave, but low and moving. 

“ If we can get through,” said Sugar¬ 
foot. 

“My man he iss there,” she said. 
“His name iss Gamaliel Ware. He 
makes a farm for us. You will tell to 
him that you saw me?” 

“I will tell him,” Sugarfoot prom¬ 
ised, and thought of Reva and of their 
last evening together. 

If she could, Reva Cairn would be 
sending him word as this waitress was 
sending word to her man in the Salt 
River Valley. 

He stared down at the spotless floor 
and thought about Reva. He had 
thought of her so often before on the 
long road and in the lonely, starlit 
Arizona nights. But those thoughts 
had been a young man’s thoughts, a 
lover’s thoughts. He had conjured up 
pictures of her to enjoy her beauty; he 
had ionged for her; he had been able 
to make her speak so that he heard the 
sound of her lovely voice. But today 
he thought of her in a different way. 
Somehow this Christiana, sending a 
message to her sweetheart, caused him 
to see Reva, not as a girl to be loved 
by and to love, but as another human 
being with faults and virtues, strength 
and weakness. In his dreams he had 
idealized her—they had been dreams. 
Now she became real flesh and blood, 
endowed with human potentialities. 
He realized that he knew little about 
her, had not studied her or appraised 
her. 

Now he took from the filing cabinets 
of his memory such data as he had col¬ 
lected and filed, not with intention and 
set purpose, but accidentally and casu¬ 
ally. And from that mass of scattered 
data Reva Cairn emerged more dis¬ 
tinctly than Sugarfoot ever had beheld 
her before. 

He appreciated the tenacious cour¬ 
age with which she had made a place 
for herself in a dangerous world that 
was a world of men. He saw that there 
must reside in her a sturdiness and 
force that was beyond admiration, to 
have survived in such places as the 
Diana and God only knew what others, 
and not to have been modified or 
tempted or degraded by the contacts. 
Somehow she had kept herself remote. 
As he reviewed what he had seen and 
what she had revealed, he did not be¬ 
lieve she ever had been afraid or that 
she had doubted herself. She was 
strong. He' wondered if he were as 
strong as she. 

“You have a girl?” asked Chris¬ 
tiana. “You think about her now?” 

“Yes.” 

“It iss a goot thing to do. It makes 
her happy if she knows you think 
about her.” Then, “The river goes 
down.” 


“Swilling says I can' try it to¬ 
morrow.” 

She smiled down at him with in¬ 
credibly blue eyes and nodded sibyl¬ 
like. “I tank you get through,” she 
said. “You look like young man that 
vill get through.” 

In the morning they started. Water 
still covered the sands, but it did not 
rush and swirl as it had been doing for 
days, but moved rather as an ebbing 
tide. 

“No use tellin’ you where to look 
for quicksands,” Swilling said. “Not 
after this flood. Apaches are thicker’n 
lizards betwixt here and the Agua 
Fria. May not be watchin’ the roads 
yet. Won’t figger anybody’ll be trav- 

It was not the heaviest load Sugar- 
foot’s mules ever had hauled. All but 
essentials had been eliminated to make 
the burden lighter. Every pound 
would count heavily. Fifty pounds 
might spell the difference between 
reaching their destination and bogging 
down inextricably in some quicksand 
or chuck hole. Jack had insisted upon 
an extra man to help and had loaned 
Sugarfoot a horse to ride. So Fly-up- 
the-Creek held the reins while the two 
others splashed ahead to sample the 
road. Every foot of the way to the 
Agua Fria must be tried before mules 
and wagon dared trust themselves to 
it. A trail must be picked, a winding, 
racking, incredibly arduous trail. Some¬ 
times it left the river for a way to creak 
and rack over broken, rocky ground 
bristling with cacti or overgrown with 
greasewood or mesquite. The wagon 
pitched and swayed and heaved. It 
marked its progress not by miles ad¬ 
vanced per hour but, sometimes, by 
yards advanced. There was work for 
pick and shovel not once but many 
times a day. Plod and dig and pry! 
Lash and shout and surge! It became 
a sort of nightmare. Lift, strain, lunge! 
It was interminable. Sugarfoot ceased 
to think. It was a marvel that bodies, 
human or brute, could endure such 
toil. It was the mules who set high 
example to the humans. Sugarfoot be¬ 
came numb. Mount, dismount, heave 
with levers to release a wheel that had 
sunk to the hub. Mount again, dis¬ 
mount, dig! 

This was labor. He had seen men 
labor, had even learned some facts 
about toil himself on that journey from 
his home to Arizona, but now he was 
really mastering the subject. Here was 
a postgraduate course. Spoken words 
were few. Now and then, on some 
hard spot, the wagon would halt to 
give rest to the mules, and they would 
stand flicking tails and waggling long 
ears with that stoicism that makes the 
mule what he is. The mule, desiring no 
man’s affection, bestowing no friend¬ 
ship, endowed with but one ambition— 
to pull! 

Night came quickly. It was light 
and then, suddenly, it was dark. The 
mules were released from their har¬ 
ness. There were beans and coffee, and 
then, careless of Indians, the three 
men rolled in their blankets and knew 

The next day was a duplicate of the 
first. Sugarfoot could not guess how 
many miles they had conquered, for 
the country was strange to him, strange 
and repellent. Seventy miles had 
stretched before them at the start from 
Wickenburg. Winding and twisting 
must have increased this, but by how 
much he could not guess. Not one of 
them could say with accuracy how 
much they had diminished that origi¬ 
nal seventy miles. At the end of the 
third day they had not reached the 


Agua Fria where Lord Duppa main¬ 
tained a remuda that he dignified with 
the name of station, holding it stub¬ 
bornly against the elements and the 
Indians while he drank his whisky and 
read the Anabasis in Greek. 

Man of mystery and of culture, he 
counted that day lost during which he 
neither read a passage nor killed an 
Apache. 

It was the fourth day and the time 
was marked by the sun, which glared 
down from the heavens directly above 
their heads. Ahead of them the way 
narrowed to pass through a gorge with 
walls almost perpendicular, at whose 
bases huge red rocks lay jumbled. Fly- 
up-the-Creek stopped the mules and 
sat with elbows on knees, drowsing for 
the five minutes of surcease. 

The mules, one by one, lifted their 
inquisitive heads. Ears cocked. Fly- 
up-the-Creek started to wakefulness. 
He did not pause nor hesitate. The 
long lash cracked, the mules heaved 
themselves against their collars, the 
wagon protested and groaned as Fly- 
up-the-Creek swerved it out of the 
open space in which it stood and drove 
it lurching into a sort of cove shaded 
by alamos and thick-grown with cat’s- 
claw and mesquite and paloverde. It 
was concealment. 

More faintly came the second crack 
of a rifle. 

“What’s goin’ on?” he asked in his 
drawling voice, reaching back into the 
wagon for his heavy Sharps rifle. 

“ It came from that slit in the hills,” 
said Sugarfoot. 

Two shots spoke in different voices. 

“Couple of ’em,” said Fly-up-the- 
Creek. “Nothin’ to shoot around here 
but Injuns.” 

He leaped down from the wagon, 
tossing a shotgun loaded with buck¬ 
shot to Sugarfoot. 

“You stay here ’n’ watch the wagon,” 
he said to Jack Swilling’s man. “ Ye’ll 
crawl up on our bellies ’n’ see who’s 
adoin’ what.” 

Sugarfoot followed the experienced 
Indian fighter. They advanced cau¬ 
tiously, climbing among the rocks until 
they were above the river. 

“ Ruther shoot down onto ’em than 
be shot down onto,” whispered Fly-up- 
the-Creek. 

There had been no more shots from 
the gorge, but now came one and then 
another. Then a high, thin, terrifying 
yell. They scrambled on more quickly, 
missing no chance for cover. 

“Injuns,” said Fly-up-the-Creek, 
“shore detests to git s’prised.” 

Now they crept around a shoulder of 
red rock and could look downward into 
the ravine. Sugarfoot’s eyes could 
make out movement among the boul¬ 
ders and undergrowth, the movement 
of dark, naked bodies. On this side 
there must be scattered a dozen of 
them. His eyes traveled on. Shutting 
off escape through the eastern portal 
were other brown, naked men. He 
could see long, feathered lances, bows 
clutched by sinewy fingers. 

Fly-up-the-Creek was working along 
the face of the steep hillside, crawling 

“There they be,” he whispered. 
“ Two of ’em.” 

Sugarfoot peered along his compan¬ 
ion’s pointing finger. He made out one 
form prone behind a rock, and the sec¬ 
ond white man kneeling some yards 
away in a protected cranny. There was 
something familiar about this second 
man, something fantastically familiar, 
and as they drew closer, Sugarfoot 
recognized the flapping black coat and 
the dangling huge hands. 

“It’s the Preacher,” he whispered. 
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“Yeah. Reco’nized him a spell back. 
Who’s t’other gent?” 

At that moment the other man raised 
himself, sighted and fired. An Apache 
screamed, leaped erect with wide-flung 
arms and fell upon his face. 

“ Friend of your’n,” said Fly-up-the- 
Creek. 

“Who?” 

“ Feller,” said Fly-up-the-Creek, “ by 
the name of Jacob Stint.” He squirmed 
around and slyly peered at Sugarfoot 
with his twinkling little eyes. “All we 
got to do,” he whispered, “is pull our 
freight outa here. Jest vamos out of 
here ’n’ mind our own business. ’N’ 
let them Apaches take a job of work 
off’n your hands.” 

Sugarfoot sat very still. He could do 
that. Below him was an enemy, deadly 
and treacherous, a man with a price on 
his head. Below him, fighting for his 
life, was a murderer for whose neck a 
rope dangled. He was hunted. He was 
outside the law. He might be shot on 
sight, and the man who produced his 
body would be paid a reward. 

Jacob Stint was his enemy. Stint’s 
treacherous bullet almost had taken 
his life. While Stint lived, neither his 
life nor Reva’s happiness would be 
safe. Sugarfoot again experienced that 
sense of inevitability. He felt that, 
thousands of thousands of years ago in 
the womb of time, he and Jacob Stint 
had been destined to hate each other, 
to harry and harass each other, to 
jostle each other and enrage each other 
until the earth became too small to 
hold the pair of them. Sugarfoot was 
sure of it—that he would have to kill 
Jacob Stint, or Jacob Stint would kill 
him. That is how it had been written, 
and from this destiny there could be 
no escape. If this day and this hour 
and this emergency were not an escape. 

He could withdraw with Fly-up-the- 
Creek and leave the Indians to finish 
their work. Before nightfall Stint 
would be dead, and that sword no 
longer would dangle over his head. It 
would be easy. It would solve every- 

“ Listen, Sugarfoot,” whispered Fly- 
up-the-Creek. “ If we haul Stint out of 


this here mess, what’ll we do with him? 
Eh? Got our hands full, hain’t we? 
Looks to me like a kind of a waste of 
time to go rescuin’ him from them 
there Apaches, jest so’s we kin bang 
a bullet into him ourselves.” 

Still Sugarfoot neither moved nor 
spoke. He was aware that he did not 
want it to end this way. He did not 
want the event taken out of his hands. 
The quarrel was not between these 
savages and Stint but between Stint 
and himself. He was aware of a curi¬ 
ous feeling that Fate would not be con¬ 
tent if it fell out in that manner. Fate 
had decreed that he and Stint should 
settle this matter—some matter—be¬ 
tween themselves, and that it would 
interfere with plans long made if other 
hands intervened. There was some¬ 
thing like awe in this idea. It seemed 
to him that he was not free; that he 
was bound and dared not avail himself 
of this opportunity to escape. It would 
be disarranging a far-reaching plan 
whose object he could not see, prob¬ 
ably never would perceive, if he and 
Stint did not someday meet face to 
face upon some spot on the earth’s sur¬ 
face. If they did not come to that spot 
and to that time, and there do what 
was required of them. 

He laughed shortly at the irony of 
it—that he should be required to risk 
his life to save the life of this man. So 
that on another day they might meet 
to see which of them could take the 
life of the other. 

He moved his shoulders. “ That,” he 
said aloud, “ is how it is. Come along, 
Fly-up-the-Creek.” 

“Which way?” asked Fly-up-the- 
Creek. 

Sugarfoot pointed downward to 
where a score of savages crept ever 
closer to the rocks protecting Jacob 
Stint and the Preacher. 

“’Tain’t sensible,” said Fly-up-the- 
Creek. 

“How do we know what is sen¬ 
sible?” Sugarfoot asked bitterly, and 
moved past Fly-up-the-Creek to take 
the lead. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 


WHEREVER THERE’S ANGELS 
THERE’S HEAVEN 


advantage of the man’s ignorance of 
the country—and him a preacher too. 

“What you want the land for?” he 
asked, just for the sake of saying some- 

“Oh, I thought I’d help you get 
those two kids somewhere where they’ll 
have a chance in life. Call me a 
philanthropist, if you like.” 

“Phil—who?” croaked Uncle Pete. 

“Philanthropist.” 

“ They sure get some fancy names, 
these days,” Uncle Pete said. “Would 
that be the same as a sheepman? Joe 
an’ me been gettin’ a bunch of cattle 
together since wheat farmin’ went 
sour. But sheep do good here too.” 

“ I might go into sheep,” Lord Willy 
admitted. 

“Lookit,” Uncle Pete said, with 
poorly suppressed eagerness, “ I got a 
half section right across the road that 
I might sell. I got asthma, see? Figure 
I need a change of climate.” 

Big Joe blew out the lantern. “You 
hike into the house,” he told the kids. 

They said, “Good-by, Mr. Lord,” 
and then darted through the rain. 

Lord Willy just grunted good-by. 
He didn’t seem like a man that took 


to kids much, in spite of his professed 
concern for Babe and Little Joe. 

“Tell you what, Joe,” Uncle Pete 
suggested. “No need for you to come 
out in the wet. I’ll take the team an’ 
pull the car out.” 

“I’ll go along,” Joe said obstinately. 

He knew what Pete had in mind. It 
wouldn’t cut any ice with Pete that 
the man did not know the country, or 
even that he was a preacher. Pete had 
no scruples at all. He didn’t have any¬ 
thing much that you could call re¬ 
spectable. If left alone, he would 
likely sell his land to Lord Willy and 
charge him for pulling the car out be- 

The three men slithered along the 
muddy road behind the horses. 

“Land around here ain’t worth 
much,” Big Joe said after a while. 
“ Most of it’s been abandoned an’ gone 
back to the gover’ment. You can lease 
whole townships, if you want to, to 
run your sheep on.” 

“I want to buy some land,” Lord 
Willy persisted. “My offer stands at 
two dollars an acre.” 

“Well, anyway, I warned you,” Big 
Joe grunted. 
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Pete wished Joe would pipe down. 

“I’ll sell you my half section,” Pete 
said. “ I figure it’s worth three dollars 
an acre, though.” 

“ Two dollars or nothin’!” said Lord 
Willy. 

“ Okay, okay,” Pete agreed hastily. 

Big Joe began to think that Lord 
Willy was queer as well as ignorant. 
He didn’t talk like an Englishman and 
he didn’t act genteel the way you’d 
expect a lord to act. He claimed he 
wanted to help the kids, but now he 
seemed as eager to buy Uncle Pete’s 
land as Uncle Pete was to sell—and 
Uncle Pete had no kids. Lord Willy 
hadn’t even seen Pete’s land or in¬ 
quired about water or buildings. It 
was a queer way to act. 

But when they had pulled Lord 
Willy’s big car out of the ditch and on 
across the gumbo grade, Lord Willy 
and Uncle Pete sat in the car out of 
the rain while Lord Willy wrote out an 
option on a paper he took from bis 
pocket. It said that, any time within 
three months, he had the right to buy 
Uncle Pete’s land at two dollars an 
acre, in consideration of a payment— 
thereby acknowledged—of twenty-five 
dollars in cash. Uncle Pete signed it at 
the bottom and Big Joe, holding the 
horses’ reins with his left hand, reached 
in and signed, unwillingly, as witness. 

Lord Willy paid Uncle Pete twenty- 
five dollars right there and then. He 
would have paid for pulling the car 
out, too, but Big Joe would not permit 
it—much to Uncle Pete’s disgust. 
Last of all, Lord Willy pulled a flat 
bottle from his pocket and offered 
them a drink. 

“Don’t care if I do, this kind of 
weather,” Uncle Pete said, as though 
in fine weather he would likely refuse. 
“Might keep a man from gettin’ a 
chill.” 

Doubtless with that prudent thought 
in mind, Pete drank long and lustily. 

Big Joe wouldn’t take a drink. He 
had promised Emmy. 

“Don’t get to be an old soak like 
Uncle Pete,” Emmy used to say, “for 
the kids’ sake.” 

As Pete and Joe trudged back to 
the house, Pete was as jaunty as a 
newly rich millionaire, what with the 
whisky in his stomach and the twenty- 
five dollars in his pocket and six- 
hundred-odd dollars more in prospect. 

He did get a chill, though—two days 

On Tuesday evening Mark Parsons 
came clattering down the road in his 
ancient flivver that made a noise like 
a stick pulled along a picket fence. The 
noise turned in the gate and stopped 
outside the kitchen door and Mark 
burst into the kitchen before any of the 
family could get up from the table. 
Mark was a thin, sallow-faced man, 
all gaunted up by years of privation. 

“I’ve et already,” Mark said, when 
Big Joe invited him to sit in. Joe 
placed a chair for him, anyway, but 
Mark wouldn’t even sit down. “ I can’t 
set,” he explained. “I’m too kind of 
excited.” 

He pulled a small paper bag from 
his pocket and tossed it grandly on the 
table. 

“Nickel’s worth of pep’mints I 
brought for the kids,” he said. There 
was a glory-be look in Mark’s faded 
eyes. “Where you plannin’ to move, 
Joe?” Mark asked. 

“Me? Move!” 

“Yeah. . . . Say!” Mark looked 
incredulously from Joe to Pete to Miss 
Hans. “Well, whadda yuh know!” he 
bellowed. “Ain’t you folks heard the 

“What news 


“How the gover’ment’s goin’ to 
turn all this part of the country into 
what they call a provin’ ground for 
artillery an’ bomber airplanes!” 

“Gee!” cried Little Joe through a 
mouthful of peppermints. 

“Gover’ment figures this country 
ain’t no good for anything else, I 
guess,” Mark went on. “Most of it’s 
been abandoned, anyway.” 

“But what about us folks that’re 
left here?” Big Joe asked anxiously. 
“We don’t want no bombs bustin’ 
around here.” 

“Let ’em bust!” Mark exclaimed 
recklessly. “We won’t be here. I hear 
tell in Sanford the gover’ment’s goin’ 
to buy us out. An’ listen, they’re goin’ 
to pay us six dollars an acre, cash 
money! 

“Funny thing,” he continued. “I 
just got home from Sanford when 
along comes a fellow an’ offers me two 
dollars an acre for my place. Short, 
stout fellow—stranger. Figgered he’d 
gyp me out of four dollars an acre!” 

It was then that Uncle Pete felt the 
chill coming on. “ Oh, oh! ” he moaned. 

Big Joe didn’t say any more, al¬ 
though Miss Hans and Uncle Pete and 
the kids plied Mark Parsons with 
questions. Big Joe felt sick. Presently 
he went out and sat on the kitchen 

By and by, Babe came out and sat 
beside him. She offered him some pep¬ 
permints, but Big Joe didn’t want any. 

“What’s the matter, pop?” Babe 
asked anxiously. 

“ I don’t want to go away from here, 
Baby. It’s kind of like your mom still 
lives here, see?” 

It wasn’t the sort of thing he could 
say to anybody else. But Babe was 
always close to him, seemed like. He 
could say things to her. 

Babe slipped her hand into his and 
they sat in silence for a time while the 
sun went down in splendor and the 
cool evening crept about them. Babe’s 
hand was sticky with peppermint. 
She seemed no bigger than a fairy be¬ 
side her father’s gaunt and big-boned 
form. But she was a cute little fairy. 
Her eyes were blue and her hair was all 
goldy, the way Emmy’s used to be. 

“Your mom an’ me always figgered 
we’d make a home here that you an’ 
Little Joe could take pride in. We had 
plenty of money, them days. The place 
has sure gone to hell since the drought. 
It’d break your mom’s heart to see it. 
But I aimed to build it up again. Ain’t 
hardly a thing around here doesn’t 
’mind me of your mom. That lilac bush 
by the gate—your mom an’ me planted 
it. I can remember like it was yester¬ 
day. Seems like your mom’s still here, 

“Mom’s an angel up in heaven,” 
Babe objected. 

“I know, Baby. But seems to me 
she’s still here too. Any place your 
mom is, is heaven. That’s the way it 
used to be, and it sort of still is.” 

The slow, understanding smile that 
he loved lighted up Babe’s face. 
“Mom’s an angel,” Babe said. “And 
where there’s angels, there’s heaven.” 

“You said it, Baby,” Big Joe agreed. 
An’ I got two angels, he thought as 
be looked down at Babe’s upturned 

He had Emmy and Babe. He had 
Little Joe, too—a sturdy and lovable 
boy, Little Joe was, but not even a dot¬ 
ing father could call him an angel. 
There ain’t many angels. 

Little Joe came out of the door. 
“Uncle Pete says he’s goin’ to plumb 
murder Lord Willy!” he cried in a 
shrill voice. “Uncle Pete says Lord 
Willy better get on bis horse an’ start 


i?” asked Big Joe. 
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travelin’—an’ take his damn option 
with him! What’s an option, pop?” 

“Cripes!” growled Big Joe. For 
the moment he had forgotten the op¬ 
tion Uncle Pete had given Lord Willy. 
He guessed Lord Willy was no sheep¬ 
man, guessed he’d got advance in¬ 
formation about the government’s 

Big Joe went back into the kitchen 
then. Uncle Pete was telling Mark 
Parsons the tale. There was a feverish 
light in Uncle Pete’s bleary eyes. 

“Him an’ his ninety horses!” Pete 
choked. “He’ll need ’em all when I 
take out after him, lord or no lord! ” 

He kept repeating that nobody was 
going to diddle him out of more than 
a thousand dollars, especially a sheep- 

Mark Parsons said it was sure a 
lousy trick. 

“It ain’t hardly a thing you’d ex¬ 
pect a lord to do—an’ him a preacher, 
hesides,” Big Joe admitted. “But 
lookit, Pete. You thought you was 
hookin’ him at two dollars an acre. 
You figgered he was green. Now it 
looks like he hooked you instead. 
Seems to me you shouldn’t oughta 
holler.” 

“ It ain’t me that’s goin’ to holler,” 
Uncle Pete muttered purposefully. 
He reached down the shotgun from the 
top of the kitchen cuphoard. “You 
drive me to Sanford, Mark?” he 

“Now, now,” Miss Hans protested 
anxiously. “ What are you going to do 
with that gun?” 

“I ain’t goin’ to shoot no prairie 
chickens,” Uncle Pete said grimly. 

Big Joe grabbed the gun away from 

“Don’t he crazy, Pete,” he said. 
“You’ll get into worse trouhle than 
losin’ a thousand dollars.” 

“There ain’t no worse trouhle,” 
snarled Uncle Pete. 

There was heartbreak, Big Joe 
thought, hut Pete wouldn’t know 
ahout that. 

“ Tomorrow we’U go to Sanford an’ 
argue the point with this Lord Willy,” 
Big Joe promised. “ Maybe he’ll change 
his mind.” 

“He better had,” muttered Uncle 
Pete. 

The next day so many things kept 
happening that Miss Hans couldn’t 
keep Bahe and Little Joe at their les¬ 
sons. They had just started their 
arithmetic when people started com¬ 
ing. It seemed as though almost every 
farmer got on a horse or into a car and 
dashed ahout the country like so many 
Paul Reveres. 

Ike Carvel came first, hanging along 
in his rattletrap sedan. Ike didn’t get 
out of his car or even shut the motor 
off. It was a noisy motor, but Ike had 
a voice like a bull and he shouted 
ahove the racket. 

“We organized a taxpayers’ com¬ 
mittee!” he hawled. “We’re callin’ a 
protest meetin’ in Sanford tonight! 
An’ we’ve sent the gover’ment a pro¬ 
test this mornin’ by telegram!” 

“It’s an idea,” Joe said hopefully. 
One man couldn’t argue with the gov¬ 
ernment, hut if they all got to¬ 
gether - “I don’t want to move 

either,” Joe said. 

“Move!” bellowed Ike. “We’ll 
move, all right—an’ glad to! But if we 
holler we’ll get more than six dollars 
an acre! Squeaky wheel gets the 
grease, see? We holler about the gov¬ 
er’ment rohhin’ us poor farmers, see? 
We ask for ten dollars an acre! Then 
mayhe they’ll pay us eight! Why 
shouldn’t we get all we can?” Ike de¬ 


manded. “The big shots get theirs, 
don’t they? Here’s this feller gets 
tipped off and makes himself some 
sucker money. You be at the meetin’ 
tonight, Joe!” 

Then he roared away. 

Chiseler, Big Joe thought. He'd be 
tkinkin' six dollars was generous from 
anybody else. Just because it’s the 
gover’ment, he figgers to hold ’em up. 

Joe got to figuring himself. Finally 
he hitched up the team and started 
interviewing people too. There were 
folks like himself who had stuck to 
their homes through the had years 
and were now appalled to learn that 
the government planned to do what 
drought and poverty had failed to do— 
drive them off their land. 

“We got as much right to protest as 
fellows that just want more money,” 
Joe argued. 

He even went to see some of the 
ranchers over in the hills, Bent Mc¬ 
Intyre among them. They formed a 
farmers’ and ranchers’ committee with 
Bent McIntyre as chairman. Bent 
hurried off to Sanford in his car to send 
a telegram to the government on he- 
half of the committee, protesting 
against being moved at any price. 

With adherents of both committees 
present, there would probably he 
plenty of fireworks at the mass meet¬ 
ing in Sanford. 

Big Joe was away most of the day. 
In his absence, Uncle Pete was busy 
organizing a committee of his own. 
Pete didn’t have a name for it, but it 
might have heen appropriately called 
a victims’ vengeance committee. Mark 
Parsons helped. Mark’s old flivver 
made a lot of mileage while he and Uncle 
Pete rounded up half a dozen people 
who had fallen for Lord Willy’s 
racket and now were sore ahout it. 
They didn’t bother electing a chair¬ 
man and they sent no telegrams. But 
they made plenty of plans. 

Uncle Pete didn’t come home for 


supper. 

“He’s goin’ to take Lord Willy for a 
ride on a train,” Little Joe reported. 

“Where to?” 

“He didn’t say. ‘We’ll give him a 
ride on a rail,’ that’s all I heard Uncle 
Pete say.” 

Miss Hans and Big Joe exchanged 
anxious glances. Miss Hans said that, 
though she didn’t hold with swin¬ 
dling—especially hy people of Lord 
Willy’s standing—still she didn’t be¬ 
lieve in violence. 

Big Joe didn’t either. They decided 
that they had better find Lord Willy 
hefore the meeting. Even if they 
couldn’t reason with him, they could 
warn him, so he could get out of town. 
They didn’t want Uncle Pete to get 
into real trouhle—jail trouhle. 

On the way to Sanford, Miss Hans 
and the kids talked while Big Joe 
pondered uneasily. If he had to move, 
he would have to borrow Mark Par¬ 
sons’ car and scout around up north 
for a piece of land. It would likely cost 
more than six dollars an acre, so he 
would he in deht from the start. And 
these days, if a farmer gets in deht he 
stays in debt, the way prices are. 

Then he got to picturing the actual 
move, with the kids and all the stuff 
piled on the wagon, with the democrat 
trailing hehind the wagon, and the 
cattle stringing along in the rear. Just 
like them refugees in Europe. It 
would be a sad day for Joe. 

Miss Hans said that the government 
was being generous, paying six dollars 
an acre. There wasn’t much land in the 
district that was worth that price any 
more. People could use the money to 
(Continued on Page 57) 
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f Everything’s hunky-dory now 

1 with Bill and me. But it wasn’t 
always that way. Fact is, we were 
getting jumpy as cats. Every time 
our old refrigerator would start 
up, a spat was in the offing. "It’s 
our nerves,” said Bill. "It’s the 
noise,” I told him. 


2 But things got no better. Then one 
night. Bill said half joking, "I know 

nice and'peaceful out there.” It didn’t 
take mhch to persuade him that the 
hammock was definitely not the answer. 
But, secretly, I was worried stiff. 
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(Continued from Page 55) 
get started in a better district. Miss 
Hans didn’t seem to realize that it took 
more than just land and buildings to 
make a home. It took years of toil, 
years of bright hopes and bitter dis¬ 
appointments, good years and bad 
years, joys and sorrows—births and 
deaths, even. Likely the government 
wouldn’t understand that any more 
than Miss Hans did. 

There was a record crowd in San¬ 
ford. You wouldn’t have thought there 
were so many people in the country 
any more. There were folks from down 
by the river whom Joe hadn’t seen for 

The streets were crowded with 
wagons, democrats and such an assort¬ 
ment of ancient cars that it might 
have been an exhibition of early 
models. Many of these were parked in 
alleys and out-of-the-way places on 
the edge of town. Those were the cars 
that didn’t have license plates. Lots 
of folks couldn’t afford car licenses any 
more. They had to sneak into town 
after dark, so the cops wouldn’t notice. 

Big Joe tied up the horses back of the 
courthouse. “You kids wait here,” he 
said. “ Me an’ Miss Hans gotta talk to 
Lord Willy.” 

They hurried down the street to¬ 
ward Mr. Hobbs’ boarding place, but 
they had only gone a block when they 
met Mr. Hobbs coming toward them. 

The student preacher was fair and 
sort of lanky, with a boyish face and a 
likable manner. He greeted them cor¬ 
dially. 

“Where’s your father at?” Joe 
asked bluntly. 

“ My father? Why, he went to this 
mass meeting they’re having in the 
town hall.” 

“ Cripes!” growled Joe. “ That’s one 
place he oughta stay away from. It’s 
like takin’ a red rag into a corral full of 
bulls. There’ll sure be trouble if they 
see him.” 

“About those options,” Miss Hans 
put in significantly. 

“About whicb?” Mr. Hobbs began, 
but just then they beard Babe and 
Little Joe calling. They came running 
down the street, Little Joe dragging 
Babe by the hand. 

“They got Lord Willy!” Little Joe 
shrieked. 

“ They’re going to burt your father, 
Mr. Hobbs!” Babe cried, sort of sob¬ 
bing, partly because sbe was out of 
breath and frightened, but mostly be¬ 
cause she was fond of Mr. Hobbs and 
did not want his father to get hurt. 

“Never you mind, Baby,” Big Joe 
told her. “I’ll stop ’em. Where qre 
they at?” 

“In the alley between the court¬ 
house and tbe town hall,” panted Lit¬ 
tle Joe. 

“We heard the noise,” Babe said 
tearfully, “so we went to see.” 

“They were hollerin’,” Little Joe 
explained shrilly. “Ed Juvey hol¬ 
lered, ‘We’ll cut his heart out!’ But 
Uncle Pete hollered loudest. Then 
Babe started to cry an’ Ed Juvey said, 
‘You kids, git!’ So we git—I mean, 
got.” 

“Hurry, pop!” Babe begged. 

“Come on, Mr. Hobhs!” Big Joe 
cried. He started to run and, after 
a moment of indecision, Mr. Hohhs 
sprinted after him. 

“But what have they got against my 
father?” Mr. Hobbs demanded when 
he caught up to Joe. 

“Plenty,” rumbled Joe. “But we 
gotta keep ’em from gettin’ rough. 
Then maybe you can talk to your pop. 
He’s kind of a louse, your pop is, lord 
or no lord.” 


“But . . . I don’t understand . . . 
what it’s all about!” Mr. Hobbs 
panted. 

At the moment, Joe had no time for 
explanations. They galloped across the 
courthouse square and into the alley. 
And there was Lord Willy, with his 
back to the town hall and an angry 
group of farmers in front of bim. Ed 
Juvey bad Lord Willy by the collar 
and Uncle Pete was shaking a fist un¬ 
der Lord Willy’s nose. Lord Willy’s 
bat was off and bis hair and clothes 
were mussed some. 

Joe charged right into the group. 
He flung Ed Juvey to one side and el¬ 
bowed Pete to the other. 

“Git back!” be bellowed. “Here’s 
Preacher Hobbs, Lord Willy’s son! 
He’ll maybe talk his father into bein’ 
reasonable! There’s no call to get 
rough an’ hurt nobody! ” 



“Shucks,” growled Pete, angry, but 
somewhat ahashed at the sight of 
Preacher Hobbs. “We was just arguin’. 
We ain’t goin’ to hurt him now. He 
just agreed to give us back them op¬ 
tions if we give him the money back.” 

“ I don’t know what you’re all talk¬ 
ing about,” Mr. Hobbs cried in a 
shaky, bewildered voice. “Your little 
girl was mistaken. That man isn’t my 
father.” 

“He’s Lord Willy, the sheepman,” 
Pete insisted. 

“But my father is not a lord, nor a 
sheepman, either. He’s just a preacher 
like myself, and he wouldn’t harm any- 

“ Lookit,” Pete growled, “ you tellin’ 

me this Lord Willy- Say! Where’d 

he go?” 

Tbe man they knew as Lord Willy 
just wasn’t there any more. Taking ad¬ 
vantage of the diversion afforded by 
the appearance of Joe and the preacher, 
he bad slipped from behind Joe’s back 
and sneaked away. He migbt have 
dodged into the side door of the hall or 
he might have got around the corner. 
Some of Pete’s committee leaped for 
the door while others dashed toward 
the corner. 

“Now see what you done, Joe!” 
snarled Uncle Pete. “Just when we 
had him persuaded to give back them 
options, you come bargin’ in an’ be 
gets away!” 

“Maybe Babe made a mistake,” 
said Big Joe, worried. 


“She did, I assure you,” Mr. Hobbs 
protested. “Tbat man was not my 
father.” 

“ I heen tellin’ you, Pete,” Ed Juvey 
put in. “I heered tell he was Tom 
Dunke’s father. He druv into town 
Sunday night an’ he’s been goin’ like 
mad ever since, buyin’ up options.” 

“An’ he’s still got ’em,” groaned 
Uncle Pete. “Likely be’ll bigh-tail 
it outta town before we can catcb bim 
again. We hetter watch Tom Dunke’s 

Tom Dunke was the local bootleg¬ 
ger, a man with whom Pete had oc¬ 
casional business dealings. Tom was a 
beel anyway, so Pete could under¬ 
stand that Tom’s father would be a 
heel too. 

“ Maybe I wouldn’t have busted in,” 
Joe admitted, “only Bahe was sure 
be was Mr. Hobbs’ father an’ I thought 
Mr. Hohhs would make him 

“So I lose more’n a thou¬ 
sand bucks!” gargled Pete. 
He was sure sore. 

“Anyway, money ain’t 
everything,” Big Joe mut¬ 
tered, thinking of the calam¬ 
ity hanging over his own 
head. 

“Hell it ain’t!” Pete de¬ 
clared angrily, right in front 
of tbe preacher too. 

Big Joe started to explain 
things to Mr. Hobbs, but 
just then Miss Hans and tbe 
kids hurried up. 

“Did they hurt Lord 
Willy?” Bahe asked 
anxiously. 

“ He got away, Baby. He 
ain’t a lord, neither, an’ he 
ain’t Mr. Hobbs’ father. An’ 
Mr. Hobbs’ father ain’t a 
lord, anyway. You kids 
must’ve made a mistake.” 

Babe looked at Mr. Hobbs 
reproachfully. 

“You said that he was 
Lord Willy,” she said to bim 
gravely. “You said that Lord 
Willy would preach next 
Sunday.” 

All of a sudden, Mr. Hobbs began to 
chuckle. Then he laughed outright. 

“I remember what I said, Babe— 
‘The Lord willing, my father will 
preach next Sunday.’ It’s an expres¬ 
sion. It means, if nothing happens to 
interfere, this or tbat will take place.” 

He stopped laughing quickly when 
he notided the tears in Babe’s eyes. 
Miss Hans said it was a mistake any¬ 
body could make and Mr. Hobbs 
agreed hastily. He held Babe on his 
lap when they got into the hall and 
soon Babe was explaining to bim 
earnestly how the government was 
going to take their farm away and 
how that man had taken Uncle Pete’s 
option away already. 

“An option- is somethin’ they use for 
sheep,” Little Joe put in. 

The meeting was already under way. 
The mayor of Sanford acted as chair¬ 
man, but he wasn’t having an easy 
time. There were undercurrents of 
resentment in the crowd that kept 
breaking out into noisy arguments 
here and there. Some people said let 
the government take the land because 
it wasn’t fit for Indians anyway. 
Others said for tbe government to try 
and get it. Some folks were sore at the 
government for not paying enough, 
others were sore at the government for 
trying to take tbe land at all. And both 
factions were as sore at eacb other as 
they were at the government. 

Ike Carvel got up on the platform 
and made a speech about how there 


was a plot to rob the poor farmers by 
paying them a lousy six dollars an 
acre. Ike urged everyone present to 
sign a petition asking ten dollars an 
acre. The petition would he sent to 
the government to hack up the tele¬ 
gram already dispatched. Some people 
cheered and some jeered. 

Then Bent McIntyre spoke, repre¬ 
senting the faction who didn’t want to 
sell their land at any price. So many 
arguments developed that the chair¬ 
man found it hard to restore order. 

Big Joe grew more and more hope¬ 
less. If the people were not united, if 
some said one thing and some another, 
the government would likely go ahead 
with its plans. Joe and the kids would 
be turned out with no place to go. 

They heard someone shouting at tbe 
back of the hall. A young fellow was 
pushing his way in through tbe main 
entrance. He was waving a couple of 
envelopes. 

“Telegram for Mr. McIntyre!” he 
called. “Telegram for Mr. Carvel!” 

The bubbub and argument ceased. 
Hardly anyone spoke as the man with 
the telegrams made his way to the plat¬ 
form. Everybody watched anxiously 
while McIntyre and Carvel read their 
telegrams. McIntyre started to grin. 
Carvel scowled. They compared the 
telegrams. 

“For cripes’ sake!” cried an anxious 
voice from the audience. “Read ’em 
out loud! ” 

“They’re both from the govern¬ 
ment,” Bent McIntyre announced. 
“And, except for the addresses, they’re 
both the same. The government ac¬ 
knowledges receipt of protests from 
both committees and advises that as a 
result of these protests the plans have 
been changed. The government will 
buy no land in this area.” 

Big Joe whooped with delight. In 
the uproar of mixed rejoicing and re¬ 
sentment that followed Bent McIn¬ 
tyre’s announcement, Big Joe reached 
out and squeezed Babe’s hand. 

“We ain’t goin’ no place, Baby!” he 
cried happily. When the meeting 
finally broke up and they got back to 
the democrat, Uncle Pete was sitting 
in the back seat waiting for them. He 
had already heard the news. In fact, 
Pete was in a chuckling mood. If the 
government was not going to buy up 
the land, then Tom Dunke’s father 
was holding the bag. He would never 
take up the options and Uncle Pete 
was twenty-five dollars to the good, as 
a result of Babe’s mistake. Pete had a 
parcel cradled in his lap—a present for 
Babe to be given her in the morning. 

It was a dark night. You could 
hardly see the trail ahead of the horses. 
The farther you went south, the worse 
the trail got and the more deserted the 
country became. Strangers from other 
parts would likely shudder at the 
thought of driving into the night down 
into that country—of having a home 
down in that country. 

Babe began to get drowsy, so Big 
Joe took her on bis lap. She cuddled 
down against him like she used to do in 
her bahy days. She was sure a cute lit¬ 
tle dickens. 

“Wherever there’s angels, there’s 
heaven,” Babe had said, and that’s the 
way it seemed to Big Joe too. 
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the other higher. Mr. and Mrs. Atlas 
have two children, appropriately named 
Hercules and Diana. Hercules also has 
a splendid physique and is taking the 
premedical course at New York Uni¬ 
versity; all his friends'at N. Y. U. call 
him “Herk.” Diana is seventeen, and 
she is studying operatic singing. Atlas 
believes that the unusual physical con¬ 
dition of his youngsters is a vindication 
of the doctrines of dynamic tension. “ I 
started giving them the old dynamic- 
tension routine,” he says, “when they 
were still in the cradle.” 

Charles Atlas was born Angelo 
Siciliano on October 30, 1893, near 
the town of Acri, in Calabria, Italy. 
When he was ten, his parents became 
estranged, and his mother took him off 
to begin a new life in America. Mother 
and son had only a few dollars when 
they arrived in New York. Mrs. Sici¬ 
liano, who is sixty-five and is living 
in robust health, supported herself and 
the boy by working about twelve hours 
a day as a seamstress in a sweatshop. 

The change from the wheat fields of 
sunny Southern Italy to the dark, dank 
streets of New York affected Angelo’s 
health. He couldn’t even climb the 
stairs to the family flat, and so Mrs. 
Siciliano moved in with an uncle, who 
had a ground-floor flat in the tough 
water-front section of Brooklyn. “ Up 
till the age of seventeen,” says Atlas, 
“ I was a ninety-seven-pound runt. I 
was skinny, pale, nervous and weak.” 

Front Street, near the East River, 
was no place for a weakling. It was a 
melting pot where the Italian, Jewish, 
Irish and Polish boys were continually 
brawling with one another. Atlas 
meekly accepted all the punishment 
visited upon him by his tormentors. 

In 1908, at the age of fifteen, he 
left high school and started working 
in a factory manufacturing women’s 
pocketbooks. It looked as if he was 
growing up into one of those hollow¬ 
cheeked, sallow-skinned slum children. 
And then, as Angelo was returning from 
work, be was attacked by one of the 
neighborhood bullies. “It was Hollow- 
e’en,” says Atlas, “and this guy bad a 
stocking full of ashes. He knocked me 
down in the gutter, and then he started 
hitting me over the head with this 
stocking. It seemed like be was beat¬ 
ing the brains out of me. I prayed God 
for him to leave me alone, and, when be 
finally ran away, I must have laid there 
in the gutter for an hour resting up. 
Then I went home, and my uncle said, 
‘ What’s the idea of getting into fights, 
you bum?’ and he gave me another 
beating. I went to my room and I 
cried myself to sleep, but before I fell 
asleep, I swore an oath to my God that 
I would never allow any man on this 
earth to hurt me again.” Atlas is a de¬ 
vout Roman Catholic; he attends Mass 
every Sunday and the only book he 
ever reads is a well-worn volume of de¬ 
votions and simple prayers, and so, 
when be swore an oath, it wasn’t merely 
wind in his mouth. 

Revenge is Sweet 

He tore out a photograph of Eugene 
Sandow.the greatest weight lifter of all 
time, and he pasted it on the mirror of 
his dresser. He wrote away for infor¬ 
mation about the Swoboda course of 
physical culture, and Lionel Strong- 
fort’s course in Strongfortism. Atlas 
didn’t have the forty dollars to pay for 
the courses. He began to read Physical 


"YOU, TOO, CAN BE A NEW MAN” 


Culture Magazine and tried every ex¬ 
ercise and every system of exercising 
he heard about. 

He attended the nearest Y. M. C. A. 
gymnasium and watched every exer¬ 
cise. Then he would go home—and this, 
mind you, was after a day of work in a 
factory—and strip himself naked, and 
then, before a mirror, he would re¬ 
hearse his exercises for four solid hours, 
night after night. Too poor to buy 
a bar bell, he says, “I made myself 
a bar bell with a stick and two stones 
weighing about twenty-five pounds 
each. I tied the stones to the end of 
the stick and made a bar bell.” Look¬ 
ing back, he says today, “I believe I 
was more interested in muscles than 
any man that ever lived.” 

Although such exponents of the bar¬ 
bell technique as Bob Hoffman scoff at 
the story. Atlas insists he really didn’t 
begin to develop till he worked out the 
elements of dynamic tension, a method 
of exercise in which the muscles of the 
body are developed by opposing one 
group of muscles against another group. 
“I used to go to the zoo every Sunday,” 
Atlas reminisces, “and I was crazy 
about the tigers. I used to ask myself, 

‘ How does Mr. Tiger keep in physical 
condition? Did you ever 
see a tiger with a bar bell ? ’ 

So I began to copy the ex¬ 
ercises of the tiger, and I 
also watched cats and dogs 
exercising. In less than 
twelve months, by this 
method of exercising, I 
doubled my weight, and 
I became so strong that I 
beat up the guy who had 
given me the beating on 
Hollowe’en.” 

When Atlas gave the 
above description of the 
origin of dynamic tension 
before the Federal Trade 
Commission, Hoffman’s 
lawyer asked him if be 
would give one exercise as 

“Well,” said Atlas, “you 
take one hand and press it 
against the palm of the 
other, then you push it up 
in the air, with one arm 
resisting the other as you 
push it up, and then you 
push down, resisting the 
arm trying to push you 

Then the lawyer leaped 
in for the kill. “Did you 
ever, Mr. Atlas,”he sneered, 

“see a dog put one paw 
against the other and re¬ 
sist it as he pushed it up 
in the air and push it down 

For a moment, Atlas 
was taken aback. “Of 

course,” he replied finally, _ 

“of course he does! My 
dog doesthat all the time!” 

In 1912, Atlas got a job demonstrat¬ 
ing a chest developer in an empty 
store on upper Broadway. Although be 
didn’t believe in the efficacy of ap¬ 
paratus, Atlas liked the job because he 
would combine work and his physical 
training at the same time. In 1914, a 
professional strong man, Young Sam¬ 
son, watched a demonstration, and 
then invited Atlas to team up with him 
in a circus-and-vaudeville act. Atlas, 
whose body was not only strong but 
plastically symmetrical, did “posing” 


tearing a telephone book ii 
big moment was lying on a bed of 
thousand nails munching a banana 
while three husky spectators stood on 


His the Greek god.’ In fact, that v, 

■ven nickname among the sculptors.” 

Atlas runs into bronze and marble 
imitations of himself wherever he goes. 
He is Alexander Hamilton in front of 
did the United States Treasury Building 
Washington, D. C. He ii 


Jefferson City. He is Energy in Repose 
on the Federal Reserve Bank Building. 
He is also the arms and legs of ’ 


countered Arthur Lee, a sculptor, and torious Civic Virtue^ statue that used 
modeled for the body of a statue of ’ 

Abraham Lincoln. Atlas found posing 
than public exhibi- 


;o stand outside New York’s City Hall. 
./? Samson With a Purpose 


s very happy during his 


Stirling Calder and James Earle Fraser. 

The usual rate for male models 
fifty cents ; 

“I was so perfectly developed, 
plains the muscle maestro, “that they money, despite the fact that he e: 


they appreciate the beauty of the living 
life more than any other folks.” Atlas 
hour, but Atlas received probably appreciates appreciation of 
his physical grandeur more than any¬ 
thing else, and certainly more than 


e ashamed to pay me fifty ce 





s ideal as a model. Most straight, 


$150,000 annually. 

Atlas had one frustrating 
experience with sculptors. 
Mrs. Whitney asked him 
to take the then youthful 
C. V. (“Sonny”) Whitney 
in hand and build the boy 
up. Atlas did his best, but 
Mr. Whitney, who is still 
known as “Sonny” to his 
intimates, was bored by 
dynamic tension. 

“ These rich boys,” Atlas 
says philosophically, 
“they’re a lazy bunch.” 

In 1918, Atlas joined 
with Earle E. Liederman, 
another symmetrical Sam¬ 
son of the period and 
founder of a now-defunct 
course of body building, 
in a vaudeville act known 
as The Orpheum Models, 
which played forty-two 
weeks on the Orpheum 
Circuit. Another time, as a 
circulation stunt for the 
Brooklyn Daily Times, 
Atlas pulled six automo¬ 
biles in Brooklyn for a mile. 
The circulation of the 
Brooklyn Daily Times did 
not increase a whit, and no 
crowds gathered to watch 
the stunt. Nothing sur¬ 
prises people in Brooklyn. 
In 1936, Atlas towed the 
seventy-two and one half 
ton Broadway Limited lo¬ 
comotive 112 feet along its 
tracks. Atlas asserts that 
with about two weeks of 
extra-special conditioning 
he could repeat any of 
these feats. “ But get this 
insists Atlas, with a men- 


perfect in every respect. MacMonnies, the sake of strength, just to show off. 


„ careful student of the work of Phidias 
and other Greek sculptors, once stated: 
“ If I had not seen the external oblique 
stomach muscles of Charles Atlas, 


believe in using shapely muscles t( 
make a better life and a better world.” 

In 1921 came the turning point in 
Atlas’ life. Physical Culture Magazine 


external obliques as we see portrayed mitted two photographs, 
in the ancient statues.” And, adds biceps down. Bernarr Macfadden was 
Atlas, “The same applies to every skeptical about the accuracy of the 
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photographs and he insisted on scruti¬ 
nizing Atlas before awarding the $1000 
prize. Atlas came to the Physical Cul¬ 
ture offices in tbe Flatiron Building and 
was carefully examined by Macfadden. 

“Mr. Atlas,” said the old master 
finally, “you are the living realization 
of my lifelong hattle for the hody 
beautiful. You have a great future.” 

In 1922, Physical Culture sponsored 
another contest to find America’s Most 
Perfectly Developed Man. Atlas com¬ 
peted against 750 other masculine 
dreams in Madison Square Garden, 
and he won again. After this, Mac¬ 
fadden stopped all contests. “What is 
the use?” he said. “Atlas will win every 
time.” From then'on, Atlas hegan using 
j the title, The World’s Most Perfectly 
Developed Man. The only muscular 
marvel who has dared to challenge the 
title is Johnny Grimek, who was named 
Mr. America of 1940 and Mr. America 
of 1941, in contests under the auspices 
of the Amateur Athletic Union. Grimek 
is a disciple of the Hoffman school of 
hody huilding. Atlas refuses to recog¬ 
nize Grimek’s claim and says he is still 
undisputed champion. Atlas cites the 
opinion of Dan Parker, the sports edi¬ 
tor of the New York Daily Mirror. 
Parker was one of the judges of tbe 
1 1940 contest in Madison Square Gar¬ 
den. After Grimek was voted Mr. 
America, Parker wrote a dissenting 
opinion. 

“If Grimek,” wrote Parker, “is the 
ideal type of American manhood, then 
Man Mountain Dean is Apollo. I un¬ 
derstand that Grimek is the assistant 
editor of Bob Hoffman’s magazine, 
Health and Strength. How Johnny is 
ahle to pick up a magazine to proof¬ 
read is beyond me. He is so sheathed 
in bulging muscles that he can bardly 
lift an arm without having a deltoid 
crash into a tricep. He is huilt like 
an old-fashioned Sears, Roebuck fire- 

At the advice of “Dr.” Frederick 
Richard Tilney, a writer for Physical 
Culture, Atlas invested his $2000 prize 
money in a mail-order-muscle business. 
Tilney was not an M.D., hut a naturo¬ 
path. He ghost-wrote a course of thir¬ 
teen lessons, and entered into a part¬ 
nership with Atlas on a fifty-fifty hasis. 
It took nearly ten years to develop the 
, sure-fire selling angles and to build the 
i business to its present peak. 

From Tigers to Tension 

The earliest Atlas advertisements 
were captioned meekly: Abb You a 
I Red-Blooded Man? and mildly carried 
out the theme of acquiring general 
I physical well-being. By 1925, tbe ads 
reflected the hurly-burly era of Coolidge 
1 prosperity. Do You Want to be a 
i Tiger? ran one famous ad. “It’s the 
Tiger Men who grah everything they 
want these days. The new race of Tiger 
Men win the hattles of pelf and power 
in tbe mad, dizzy, jazzy marathon for 
personal success! They wbiz hy you 
in stunning hig limousines, they have 
fine homes and bulging bank accounts.” 

After General Manager Roman took 
| over the selling end of Atlas, Ltd., in 
1 1928, the attack changed. Roman, 
who is considered hy people in his field 
to be something of a genius at com¬ 
posing smart mail-order copy, invented 
the pbrase “dynamic tension” to de¬ 
scribe the Atlas technique, and he now 
began to sell muscles, pure and simple. 
“ I’ll add five inches to your chest,” the 
ads began to read. “I’ll prove in only 
seven days that I can make YOU a new 
man. Just tell me where you want 
handsome steellike muscles. YOU, too, 
can have a body like mine.” 


The body-huilding industry reacts 
sensitively to husiness conditions and 
to wars. The first hoom in muscle 
building grew directly out of World 
War I. Young men hecome acutely 
conscious of their bodies during a war, 
and, hecause they are thrown into close 
quarters with other men, they hecome 
eager to have higger muscles than the 
other hoys. The percentage of draftee 
rejections also starts a wave of viewing- 
with-alarm and makes public opinion 
sharply conscious of physical culture. 

A period of prosperity—1922 through 
1929—is death to the muscle industry; 
everyone is too husy making and spend¬ 
ing money to worry ahout five more 
inches on the chest. Around 1927, 
Atlas’ mail-order husiness had shrunk 
so alarmingly that he had to open a 
gymnasium on Broadway to keep him¬ 
self going. But orders spurted with the 
onset of the depression, and hy 1932 
husiness hegan to attain its present 

Roman explains the phenomenon in 
this way: “During a depression tbe un¬ 
employed have more time for exercise. 
Also they figure maybe the reason they 
are out of work is because they lack 
physical power. We always do well in 
hard times in this husiness.” The war 
is again hooming trade for Charles 
Atlas, Ltd., with the increase in pupils 
estimated at about 20 per cent a 
month. The Selective Service System 
recently reported tbe disquieting news 
tbat close to 50 per cent of the men 
examined for the draft bad heen re¬ 
jected for physical reasons. The SSS is 
said to be considering a program of re¬ 
habilitation for these men. 

“Why,” shouts Atlas, “didn’t the 
United States do something about this 
years ago? The Government should 
build a gymnasium for every hospital 
in the country. Why do we have to wait 
for an emergency to worry about the 
health of our young men? I say that 
physical training should be made com¬ 
pulsory and every ahle-bodied hoy and 
man over the age of sixteen should be 
forced to attend a gym at least three 
hours a week. You can’t build up these 
rejected hoys in a couple of weeks. It 
will take at least three months to undo 
all the poison in their system and get 
them back to following the road of 
Nature.” Atlas says that one reason 
the German soldier is superior is that 
calisthenics has been compulsory in 
Germany for over a hundred years. 

As a matter of fact, the modem 
movement for physical education was 
founded by Turnvater Jahn, a Ger¬ 
man schoolmaster and political fanatic, 
whose perfervid ideas on race and 
blood influenced Hitler. Jahn, who 
wanted to raise a secret army to fight 
Napoleon within Germany, organized 
classes in physical training and founded 
the art of weight lifting. Ironically 
enough, it isn’t the rejected draftees 
who are writing in for Atlas courses hut 
the men already in service. Privates in 
practically every Army camp in tbe 
country are now studying the Atlas 

When he considers all the wonderful 
things he does for the young men of 
America, Charles Atlas often wonders 
why the Federal Trade Commission is 
always pestering him ahout his ads. 
They had him on the griddle in 1932, 
and, after a thorough examination of 
his past history and his claims and his 
course of dynamic tension, they gave 
him a clean bill of health. 

In 1939, he found another complaint 
thrown at his corporation. In a fit of 
rage, Atlas called in the reporters and 
defied the Federal Trade Commission 
and the entire New Deal, in words that 


many another businessman has proh- 
ahly wished he had the courage to use. 

“I’m going to send the President 
my special dynamic-tension course,” 
shouted Atlas, “and ask him to use it 
for one week, and then decide which is 
right, me or the commission! They say 
it’s unfair competition! I ain’t got no 
unfair competition! I’ve driven ’em 
all out! Listen, I was down there in 
Washington six Or seven years ago, and 
I took off my clothes and showed ’em 
I was the man I said I was. One of 
them said, ‘We all got fat bellies 
around here,’ and that they would be 
my pupils. What’s a matter with those 
fellers up in Washington? There must 
he a new clique in there. Mayhe that’s 
the whole trouble; mayhe they’re sick 
men; mayhe the whole New Deal is full 

Then he pleadingly glanced at tbe 
reporters. “Boys,” he said, “I really 
am doin’ the cleanest work of any man 
livin’ today.” 

The conflict ended with a compro¬ 
mise victory for Atlas. 

When Strong Men Clash 

Eight exercises in the Atlas system 
are completely original with Atlas. The 
others, as Atlas himself is quick to ad¬ 
mit, are derived from Hindu muscle- 
control exercises, from Walter Camp’s 
ideas on calisthenics, from Bemarr 
Macfadden, and, of course, from the 
tigers. The systematization, however, 
in the form of dynamic tension, is 
Atlas’ main contribution. As an ex¬ 
ample of dynamic tension, here is 
Atlas’ famous dipping exercise, which 
he says is the basic secret of “ acquiring 
an enormous cbest.” 

“ Place two chairs side hy side, about 
eighteen inches apart. Then, with a 
hand resting on the seat of each chair, 
the body extended in a sloping posi¬ 
tion, feet on the floor, dip down as low 
as you can between the chairs, letting 
the chest touch the floor as near as pos¬ 
sible. Come up slowly, breathing in, 
and go down again while hreathing out. 
Bend the elbows as you go down and 
bring tbe arms straight as you come up. 
Continue until slightly tired.” 

Hoffman, the chief enemy of dynamic 
tension, which he once called dynamic 
hooey, maintains, however, that “the 
practice of physical training which in¬ 
volves the resistance of one set of 
muscles to another set in the same 
member is deleterious in the extreme, 
tends to hreak down the reflex co¬ 
ordination hetween the cortex, the 
medulla oblongata, the diencephalon 
and other co-ordination centers of the 
hrain, and makes for muscular in¬ 
efficiency and incompetence.” 

Carl Easton Williams, a former editor 
of Physical Culture and an authority 
on exercise, once stated: “In order to 
get results from exercise, you must em¬ 
ploy resistance, whether hy weight of 
your own hody, or by external weights, 
springs, elastic cords, or even by the 
trick of opposing one group of muscles 
against another group in your own 
body through mental control. Weight 
lifting is tbe quickest way to get 
muscles, hut you also get bunchy, ugly 
muscles, slowness of movement, and a 
muscle-hound condition.” 

Among Atlas’ famous pupils are 
Theodore Steinway, the piano manu¬ 
facturer, and Max Baer, who signed 
up for the course in 1924. Bob Ripley, 
Harry Von Zell and Fred Allen have 
also taken tension tutelage from Atlas. 
One of his favorite recreations is to 
visit the training camps of prize fighters 
and help them with their dietetic and 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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Rooky. Some blaze! You could buy a battleship with the dough this bonfire’s 
gonna eat up. 

Old Timer: Aw, I dunno. We’ll lick it. Look at the pressure we got. And we can 
get it from every fire plug in town. 


Rooky: Yeb? How about that big fire up in the West End, when I was a kid? 
Those hvdrants were dribblers. 


Old Timer: But that was ’fore this town was inspected* by the insurance companies. 

The whole fire-fighting system’s been done over from reservoir to 
nozzle. That inspection was the best thing ever happened ’round here. 

* Communities tlmt follow recommendations in these surveys made by capital stock 
company fire insurance often save many times the cost of improvements through 
lowered fire losses. 


If you have your insurance in these 
capital stock companies, you have 
Standard Protection. And your local 
insurance agent, or broker, person¬ 
ally sees to it that you have the right 
policies for your particular needs. 


THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS, 85 John St., New York • Est. 1866 • Nation-wide organization of200 capital stock fire insurance companies 
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CAMERA-MAN: Not a tantrum out 
of our star this picture! Why the 
angelic disposition? 

DIRECTOR: He's feeling so 
much better since 1 suggested 
NUJOL for ordinary consti¬ 
pation instead of those yio- 

CAMERA-MAN: NUJOL, eh? Some¬ 
thing new? 


DIRECTOR: Goodness, no, man! 
NUJOL’S a fine reputable 
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(Continued from Page 60) 
exercise problems. Atlas has coached 
Lou Ambers, Jack Sharkey, Tommy 
Farr and Sixto Escobar. 

It was while visiting with Escobar 
at a Pompton Lakes, New Jersey, train¬ 
ing camp that Atlas first met Joe 
Louis. Promoter Mike Jacobs, who 
was trying to kindle some publicity for 
an Escobar bout, asked Louis to watch 
Escobar train. Jock Blackburn, Louis’ 
manager, introduced the champion to 
Atlas. 

“This is the famous Charlie Atlas,” 
said Blackburn. 

“Yeah?” said Louis dully, his face 
unmoved. 

“Hello,” said Atlas. 

“He’s the inventor of dynamic ten¬ 
sion,” pursued Blackburn. 

“What’s that?” drawled Louis. 

Atlas gave a thumbnail description 
of dynamic tension. 

Louis mulled it over thoroughly for 
several minutes. Finally he seemed to 
get the idea. He flexed his arm and 
said, “ Yuh mean like this? ” Then out 
shot the arm. Atlas, meanwhile, had 
hunched forward to see if Louis’ muscles 


800,000, or, with the suburbs counted 
in, to more than 1,000,000. That does 
not include the thousands of tourists 
eager to glimpse the war wheels go 
round, the fun-hungry soldiers from 
near-by camps, or the hosts of busi¬ 
nessmen stalking the priorities, alloca¬ 
tions and contracts they must capture 
to stay in business. 

The trouble with these statistics is that 
they are all too vital. Thesepeoplegetup 
in the dark hours of the morning to 
race one another for the apartments 
that are available; they form lines out¬ 
side the moving-picture theaters; crowd 
the shops, snarl the traffic and fill the 
parking lots—in the last year 50,000 
more automobiles have been turned 
loose on Washington’s streets. They 
talk endlessly in telephone booths. At 
1,800,000 a day, telephone calls are 
running 30 per cent higher than a year 
ago. The first three days after Japan’s 
attack on Hawaii, long-distance calls 
leaped to 30,000 a day and local calls 
zoomed to such proportions that the 
frantic telephone company went on the 
radio and advertised in the newspa¬ 
pers, pleading with people not to use 
the phone. Additional operators were 
hurried in, some from Chicago. 

As of Christmas, the Government 
was occupying 358 separate buildings- - 
the War Department alone had its 
forces scattered in thirty-five build¬ 
ings—and the new war agencies still 
were clamoring for Lebensraum. Among 
the structures taken over were the old 
police headquarters and lockup, a the¬ 
ater, apartment houses, warehouses, a 
mattress factory, garages and several 
mansions. At the Leiter Mansion, re¬ 
puted to have cost $6,000,000 of gay- 
’90’s money to build and furnish, you 
can see a typist pounding the keys be¬ 
neath a $50,000 tapestry, and a filing 
cabinet under a rare lamp from the 
ruins of Pompeii. Some of the British 
purchasing officials, getting lend-lease 
choice, have desks in bathrooms and 
kitchens. 

Clay Guthridge, who is in charge of 
space control for the Public Buildings 
Administration, put the total amount 
of floor space being used by the Gov¬ 
ernment on November thirtieth at 
nearly 25,000,000 square feet. This, 
he estimates, is equivalent to thirteen 


were tensing accurately, and he caught 
the full force of the blow on his face. 

“ Yes,” murmured Atlas weakly, rub¬ 
bing his cheekbone, “just like that!” 

This was one of the two occasions 
when Atlas’ passion for physical cul¬ 
ture got him into embarrassment. The 
other happened on May 2, 1939, when 
he went up to Sing Sing and put on a 
strong-man exhibition for the con¬ 
victs. He tore telephone books, lifted a 
250-pound man above his shoulders, 
and climaxed his performance by bend¬ 
ing and breaking a two-foot iron bar. 
After the performance, Atlas had coffee 
and cake with Warden Lawes. 

“It was a great show you put on, 
Charlie,” said the warden, “but I 
didn’t like one number.” 

“What was that?” asked Atlas. 

“That bending the bar. That was 
bad stuff. Might put ideas into a pris¬ 
oner’s head!” 

With the way Americans are dissi¬ 
pating, Atlas sees little hope for the 
future unless we mend our bodily hab¬ 
its. Whenever he can get a city editor 
to listen to his gloomy prophesyings, he 
will say something like this: “Feet will 


(Continued from Page 18) 

Empire State Buildings. He had on 
his books requests for another 2,500,- 
000 square feet. 

When the city block opposite the 
State Department was ordered razed 
to make way for a new building, the 
dignified justices of the Court of 
Claims, which is on the block, had to 
scour the city for quarters they might 
use. First reaction of some officials to 
our declarations of war was to call 
Guthridge and urge him to take over 
the Axis embassies for them. At times 
the more space-pressed war agencies 
have demanded that other Govern¬ 
ment bureaus which “aren’t doing any¬ 
thing for defense” give up their offices. 

Late in December, President Roose¬ 
velt did order ten agencies, with about 
10,000 employees, moved from Wash¬ 
ington. But this relief was like a boy 
opening a notch on his belt to make 
room for a second helping. The Gov¬ 
ernment has been hiring people in the 
District at the rate of nearly 5000 a 
month, and Washingtonians groan in 
anticipation of a population, before 
long, of 1,000,000. 

For some workers, like stenogra¬ 
phers, the demand is so huge that they 
are being recruited en masse. The Civil 
Service Commission has set aside a 
huge loft above a five-and-ten-cent 
store in downtown Washington as a re¬ 
ception center. The commission’s re¬ 
cruiting agents all over the country 
give the girls this address and tell 
them to report there on a certain date. 
The girls come by the hundreds with 
their suitcases and portable radios. 

When the first of these mass migra¬ 
tions hit Washington, the War De¬ 
partment was in such need of stenog¬ 
raphers that many girls were finger¬ 
printed immediately and hustled to 
work, still carrying their suitcases. 
They didn’t have time to look for a 
place to sleep, and an appeal was made 
to the commission’s own employees to 
take the girls in temporarily. Several 
went to the home of the commission’s 
head, Harry B. Mitchell. 

Some of the girls apparently had 
never been on their own before. One 
eighteen-year-old girl came back from 
room hunting sorely perplexed. Was it 
so, she wanted to know, that you had 
to pay for your room in advance? If it 


disappear in 500 years unless Ameri¬ 
cans walk more.” Atlas believes that 
hot jazz and violent swing music have 
a malignant effect on the muscles of the 
body. Atlas writes ten letters a week to 
the local radio stations asking them 
“to cut out all this screechy noise and 
give us real music.” His favorite com¬ 
posers are Strauss, Verdi, Rossini and 
Schubert. He thinks the malicious 
musical magnetism emanating from the 
air is one of the causes for the physical 
degeneration of our young manhood. 
“Do not overlook the value of good 
music,” reads one of the dynamic- 
tension lessons. “Like attracts like. 
Good music is pure and clean. Good 
music inspires and lifts you into higher 
realms. I very strongly recommend 
that you take what I call a MUSIC 
BATH daily.” 

To some flabby-muscled persons this 
will appear like carrying physical cul¬ 
ture to extremes. But Charles Atlas 
says, “All I want is to build a perfect 
race, a country of perfect human 
masterpieces.” 

Is a runt and weakling to say him 


was, she was in a bad way, as she 
hadn’t brought along enough money. 
To rescue its recruits from such di¬ 
lemmas, the commission has set up a 
special placement division under Mrs. 
Alice Maxwell. 

The living problems of anyone who 
comes to Washington, whether it is to 
stay or for a brief visit, begin at the 
beginning, which is the Union Station. 
There are never enough redcaps, and 
the chances are that you will have to 
struggle your bags unaided to the 
taxicab platform. Until recently, taxi¬ 
cabs cost only twenty cents to go any¬ 
where in downtown Washington— 
now it is thirty cents—and the plat¬ 
form crowds are often three and four 
deep. An added torture is a device that 
has been adopted ostensibly to speed 
traffic. The loading platform is several 
hundred feet long and the drivers are 
instructed to keep moving to the end 
of the platform before taking on pas¬ 
sengers. Often when you think that at 
last you have a taxi cornered, those in 
the line ahead pull out, and the driver 
you were aiming at abruptly scoots 
down the platform. It is not unusual 
to come within “almost” distance of 
half a dozen cabs before finally bag¬ 
ging one. 

Finding a place to live—or sleep—is 
the next problem. Over the week ends, 
hotel rooms can be had without too 
much difficulty. Mondays, Tuesdays 
and Wednesdays, however, are the 
days for businessmen with brief cases. 
They line up in queues before every 
hotel desk. You wait your turn ten or 
fifteen minutes. No one ahead of you 
gets a room. 

You hear the clerk explaining, “Yes, 
sir, we received your letter, but at the 
moment we haven’t a room free. We 
may have later in the day. Would you 
like to check your bag?” 

“But you wrote me that you would 
have a room available on arrival. You 
have had my arrival time two days.” 

“ That’s true, sir, but you know how 
chaotic everything is in town now. If 
you will just check-” 

In every hotel lobby the suitcases 
are piled high. Some of the larger cor¬ 
porations, which have extensive deal¬ 
ings with the Government, maintain 
(Continued on Page 64 > 
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He’s got a bigger job now... 



npiME was when we could urge this boy, 
and thousands like him, to use our type¬ 
writers and fit himself for a better job. But 
he’s not buying typewriters today. He’s got 
a bigger job . . . the biggest job a man can 
have. And well he knows how our hopes 
and prayers march with him. 

So this advertisement is not to him, but to 
millions of stay-at-homes . . . and perhaps 
it is not even an advertisement. Maybe our 
typewriters can help you with your daily 
work; whether they can or not, the point 


is that we all have that daily work to do. Be¬ 
side the job given to these boys of ours, our 
jobs seem small and dull. . . but never in our 
country’s history have they meant so much. 

Some millions of us are helping directly, in 
mines and fields and shops. The rest of us 
can only do each day’s task as it lies before 
us... do it the best we can ... and then find 
more to do. Our part is to keep things going 
at home for these boys of ours. And no hand 
is fast enough, no day long enough, to do 
all that we want to do. 


L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc • Syracuse, N. Y. 
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(Continued from Page 62) 
permanent hotel suites which cost 
them ten, fifteen and twenly dollars a 
day even when not in use. If you are 
unfortunate enough to come without a 
reservation, as I did last September, 
you may have to try ten hotels before 
getting located. Some of the cheaper 
ones offer a cot in a hallway for one 
dollar a night. There have been in¬ 
stances of businessmen going into a 
hospital for a checkup, just to have a 
place to sleep. 

The Mayflower gives its patrons 
some relief through what is known as 
The Interim Club. This is a lounging 
room on the second floor, with lockers, 
showers, writing tables and telephone 
booths. While waiting for a room, pa¬ 
trons can change their clothes, work 
at the tables, do their telephoning. 
Should they finish their business the 
day they arrive, there is no charge for 
using the club. 

Getting settled permanently is a 
more drawn-out struggle. In Washing¬ 
ton you don’t look for an apartment, 
you race for it. Some start at the 
break of dawn; others arrange to have 
friends in the classified departments of 
the newspapers tip them off as soon as 
an advertisement is phoned in. Once 
seen, an apartment has to be taken im¬ 
mediately; there is no thinking it over. 
When my wife and I were hunting for 
an apartment, we saw one that we 
liked. It was unfurnished and we 
wanted to find out how long it would 
take to get furniture. When we re¬ 
turned about an hour later, the apart 
ment was rented. 

Renting for the new houses that are 
being built starts with the construc¬ 
tion. The apartment we now are in, 
we had to rent from a floor plan, and 
it was available only because another 
prospective tenant bad canceled. When 
we moved in, the lobby and numerous 
odds and ends still were unfinished. 
Some tenants had been in the house for 
weeks. 

For more than a month we slept on 
a mattress and spring, no bed. Chairs 
we ordered last September still had 
not arrived by Christmas. Fortu¬ 
nately, we had a trunk. A neighbor 
lent us two chairs and we bought a 
stool. For weeks we worked, ate and 
lived off the trunk, chairs and stool. 

It has become virtually impossible 
for anyone with average or even bet¬ 
ter than average income to rent or buy 
a house in town. The suburbs in 
near-by Maryland and Virginia are 
growing so rapidly that communities 
of 50,000 persons bave sprung up with¬ 
out local governments. A year ago 
two reporters were fired from a news¬ 
paper. They went into the real-estate- 
broker business in Virginia. Today one 
of them is said to be worth $100,000 
and the newspaper that fired him is 
soliciting his advertising business. 

More Potomac Problems 

The Board of Trade has figures to 
show that rents in Washington have 
not increased unduly, but everyone 
you talk with has his or her own per¬ 
sonal tale of rental woe. Washington 
has always been one of the most ex¬ 
pensive cities in the country. New¬ 
comers who could rent a room in their 
nome cities for a couple of dollars a 
week find they have to pay thirty dol¬ 
lars a month in tbe cheapest rooming 
houses. Many of the younger clerks 
double up with friends, two and three 
to a room. There are a number of good 
boardinghouses where living is reason¬ 
able. Under a law passed recently, all 
rents in the District have been frozen. 


Space is at such a premium that you 
come across some odd bits of home 
planning. One apartment we looked 
at had six beds in three rooms. In an¬ 
other we would have had to share the 
door and foyer with a neighbor. The 
apartment we occupy has one feature 
which we delight showing out-of-town 
guests as an exhibit of Washington in 
boom. Our bathroom has two en¬ 
trances and, cramped in alongside, a 
small closet. All three doors open out 
together into a tangle, like prop doors 
in an old Keystone comedy. Some 
hardy couples bave found refuge from 
Washington’s housing troubles in trail¬ 
ers and houseboats. 

Once you have a place to live, at 
least that worry is over with. There 
are other problems that stay with you 
as long as you are in Washington, chief 
among them being the traffic. 

Washington has an automobile for 
every four persons. Only about one 
half the population use streetcars and 
busses to get to and from work. There 
also are 4000 taxicabs, which, Traffic 
Director William A. Van Duzer points 
out with dubious pride, is ten times as 
many taxicabs as more populous De¬ 
troit has. 

The nation’s capital, too, is a victim 
of overplanning. When Major L’En- 
fant laid out the city he had in mind 
the recurrent difficulties that French 
governments had had with mobs which 
set up barricades in the streets of Paris 
and stormed the public buildings. So 
L’Enfant dotted Washington with cir¬ 
cles. A small group of soldiers or a can¬ 
non well placed, be reasoned, could 
sweep the streets of the rabble. The 
difficulty today is that no traffic cop, 
no matter bow well placed, can keep 
the converging traffic from bottle¬ 
necking. At Tbomas Circle an under¬ 
pass bas been cut through and a Rube 
Goldberg system of neon lights, wbicb 
flash “walk” and “don’t walk,” has 
been installed for pedestrians. Every 
few feet another light flashes, and 
crossing the circle is a nerve-racking 
experience. 

Our own planners bave contributed 
to the difficulties growing out of L’En- 
fant’s preoccupation with the French 
Revolution. It was thought that 
Washington would present a magnifi¬ 
cent spectacle if all the marble Gov¬ 
ernment palaces were grouped together 
in tbe heart of downtown Washington. 
Department stores, movies, newspa¬ 
pers, hotels, office buildings, too, are 
downtown. As a result, virtually all of 
the capital’s business, public and pri¬ 
vate, is carried on in a space of about 
one and a half square miles. At several 
intersections Van Duzer’s aids have 
counted more than 60,000 vehicles 
passing every twenty-four hours, which 
is “heavier traffic than New York’s 
busiest streets.” 

There are so few eating places near 
the Government buildings that many 
workers buy box lunches from push¬ 
carts or bring their lunch from borne. 
In fair weather they eat it on park 
benches or on the lawns; in the winter, 
they stand around in the warm base¬ 
ments. The newer Government, build¬ 
ings bave their own cafeterias. At 
OPM, typically, the lines are so long it 
takes fifteen minutes to get to the food 
counters. 

Even the most expensive restau¬ 
rants are packed. Knocking off pic¬ 
ture taking one afternoon, Dmitri and 
I went into one of the better eating 
places. 

When tbe hostess showed us to a 
table, Dmitri remarked, “We’re in a 

“ That’s grand,” replied the hostess. 


Everyone in Washington seems in 
a hurry, only to find himself being 
constantly tripped up. Most of tbe 
public buildings are guarded and you 
have to wait five or ten minutes for a 
pass. If you have a brief case, that has 
to be examined. Some agencies are 
scattered in so many buildings; every 
day divisions are being moved; many 
employees working in the same agen¬ 
cies have confusingly similar names. 
When you finally do get to tbe person 
you want to see, he is likely to have 
just been called into a conference. As 
in tbe NRA days of confusion, confer¬ 
ences are going on everywhere. Using 
the telephone is no solution. The 
switchboards at OPM and National 
Defense are likely to yield busy signals 
for half an hour. 

Some people have given up going to 
the movies because of the crowds. The 
dance floors in places like the Carlton 
and Mayflower hotels at cocktail time 
or in the night clubs remind one of the 
old speak-easies where the dancers 
were packed so tightly they could 
hardly move. Bowling is the most 
popular athletic pastime. Every Gov¬ 
ernment agency has several teams and 
on some nights as many as 10,000 men 
and women will be rolling balls down 
the alleys. 

When Eve Goes to War 

Washington traditionally has more 
women than men. The prettier girls do 
not seem to bave much trouble getting 
dates, although they insist on living in 
the first taxicab zone. In the second 
zone tbe fare is forty cents; in the third 
zone sixty cents; in the fourth zone 
eighty cents, and the chances of a date 
dim progressively. As the war pro¬ 
gresses and men are drawn increas¬ 
ingly into the Army, the excess of 
women is expected to increase. Every 
Saturday night thousands of young 
draftees pour into the city from the 
near-by forts, but thus far, they com¬ 
plain, the girls haven’t given them a 
tumble. Efforts have been made to 
bring the girls and soldiers together 
through dances. During the warm 
months they were staged on the street 
near the Commerce Department Build¬ 
ing; now they are held in the Govern 
ment auditorium. 

To someone who has lived and 
worked in Washington in former years, 
the changes that the boom has brought 
sum up as countless little irritations. As 
one defense official put it, “You work 
under great pressure in the office all 
day, and then, when you leave the office, 
you find you still can’t relax. You have 
to wait for a seat in the restaurant, 
the traffic is heavy, you find the street 
that was one way going left in the 
morning is one way going right at 
night, and so on. Whenever I feel these 
irritations, I console myself by think¬ 
ing that war is a nasty business and I 
blame it all on Hitler.” 

Tbe younger people seem to bear up 
more easily under the discomforts. 
■Mostly between the ages of eighteen 
and twenty-three, they have come from 
humdrum towns and still are fasci¬ 
nated by the thought of working in a 
city where the fate of the world is be¬ 
ing settled. There are always rumors 
and secrets of state gossiped about to 
spice the day, and there is always the 
cbance of riding in the same elevator 
with Jesse Jones, Cordell Hull or Wil¬ 
liam Knudsen. When these young peo¬ 
ple write to their friends and relatives 
at home, often they wind up with the 
exhortation, “Why don’t you come 
on to Washington? It’s exciting and 
there are jobs for everyone.” 
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AN EYE FOR MIRACLES 

(Continued from Page 27) 


of attack has already been suggested 
by photographs indicating that the 
diphtheria germs are forced to commit 
hara-kiri by absorbing tellurium salts, 
which in turn are converted into tel¬ 
lurium crystals with jagged edges 
which cut through the germs’ bodies 
and kill them. 

Man was put on earth with two 
hands and five senses as working tools, 
and, above all, a God-given spark of 
curiosity. Countless generations ago 
he first observed that rubbing two 
sticks together provided fire and that a 
disk of wood gave him the advantage 
of the wheel. In the sixteenth century 
Galileo noticed the swaying of a lamp 
suspended from the ceiling of a church 
and developed the law of the pendulum 
on which timekeeping is based. The 
more man observed, the more his 
prohlems were solved. 

In all the centuries from the first 
dim beginnings of the sciences, men 
with curiosity have wanted desperately 
to see smaller things and have envied 
the vision of the hawk which, in flight, 
can spot a grasshopper several hun¬ 
dred feet below. The Greeks made a 
start hy using a simple lens of water in 
a glass to enlarge objects they wished 
to study. Aristotle wrote of ohserving 
with a transparent stone the beating of 
the heart of the unhatched chick and 
the intricacies of the body of a sea 
urchin. 

Unfortunately, there are long inter¬ 
vals before the observations of the 
mysteries of science can be translated 
into henefits to man. From the time 
when Leeuwenhoek, of Delft, who 
made microscopes as a hobby, squinted 
through his homemade instrument at a 
drop of rain water to discover a me¬ 
nagerie of microbes, wriggling creatures 
that previously had lived and died un¬ 
known to man, until Pasteur discov¬ 
ered the antitoxin for hydrophobia, 
200 years elapsed. Today, with thou¬ 
sands of research workers in labora¬ 
tories, the growth of science has been 
progressively speeded up. For example, 
only thirty years elapsed after Gelmo, 
a Viennese student, synthesized what 
seemed an unspectacular chemical com¬ 
pound for improving the operation of 
dyes, until its development into the 
foundation of the miracle-working 
series of “sulfa” drugs. 

The Key to a New World 

Because the world is more research- 
minded than ever before—private 
agencies in the United States spent 
more than $110,000,000 on research in 
1941—observations with the electron 
microscope ought to be more quickly 
developed into benefits to the public. 
An enormous accumulation of prob¬ 
lems awaits the new instrument. Mi- 
croscopists for the past seventy years 
have been stymied because they were 
unahle to see anything smaller than 
approximately half the wave length of 
light. They were bound by physical 
laws as exacting as the law of gravity. 
It was like trying to catch minnows in 
a net for shad. Objects which are too 
small for light waves do not obstruct 
them and, therefore, cannot he seen. 
We see ohjects when they are big 
enough to interfere with the light waves 
coming toward our eyes. In order to 
see objects too small for a microscope, 
a type of illumination would have to he 
used with a wave length smaller than 
the wave length of light—that is, the 


wave length would have to he so small 
it would be hlocked by the thing to be 

How did the new microscope come 
into being? Like many of the greatest 
of man’s inventions, it was the work of 
many minds, working at different times 
and in different places. It might be 
said that the electron microscope be¬ 
gan with an important discovery in 
an unrelated field. In the late nine¬ 
teenth century the British physicist, 
Prof. Joseph J. Thomson, of Cam¬ 
bridge University, discovered the dis- ' 
embodied atom of electricity called an 
electron. This was the key to radio, 
television and the electron microscope. 
Louis de Broglie, a French physicist, 
in 1924 contributed the theory that 
electrons move in waves as light does. 

In 1926 Dr. Hans Busch, of Jena Uni- ! 
versity, discovered that beams of elec- j 
trons, passing through a coil of wire 
which acts as a magnet, could be fo¬ 
cused to form a magnified image, thus 
establishing a parallel between a beam 
of electrons and a beam of light passing 
through a lens. Ahout 1932 Max 
Knoll and Dr. Ernst Ruska, of Berlin, 
translated Busch’s discovery into prac¬ 
tice by building the first electron micro¬ 
scope, which they called the Uber- 
mikroskop, or supermicroscope. 

Making Images Behave 

Knoll and Ruska’s joy at having 
produced an instrument five or six 
times more powerful than a light mi¬ 
croscope was turned almost immedi¬ 
ately into despair. They would peer in 
the Ubermikroskop, catch a fleeting 
glimpse of the specimen, and then the 
image hecame blurred, appearing as 
only a hlotch. With tedious care they 
turned the many hrass knobs that ad¬ 
justed the current, hoping to get the 
specimen in focus again. When they 
first tried to make a photograph, they 
could get only one clear picture in 
about a thousand. Their problem was 
to control the current with great ac¬ 
curacy. If the current of a magnetic 
lens is not accurately controlled, it 
acts to break up the image as the wind 
hreaks up a reflection on the surface of 
the water. Because they could not 
control it, the electron microscope was 
relegated to the laboratory for the 
painstaking work of further develop¬ 
ment. We know, however, from publi¬ 
cations of Ruska, that they soon over¬ 
came their initial handicaps. 

In 1934 Dr. Ladislaus Marton, of 
the University of Brussels, using the 
principles of the German instrument 
as a model, constructed a microscope 
to study bacteria. Prof. E. F. Burton, 
head of the physics department of the 
University of Toronto, was impressed 
with what he read of the Germans’ 
work and, in the summer of 1936, while 
traveling in Germany and visiting his 
contemporary physicists, he made a 
point of seeing the instrument. On his 
return he encouraged the building of a 
microscope by C. E. Hall, one of his 
assistants. 

In 1937 a new instrument was I 
started at Toronto. It was to surpass 
any previous one in magnifying power 
and ahility to focus. This was the work 
of two graduate students, James Hil- 
lier and Albert Prebus, working under 
Professor Burton. 

Hillier was horn in Brantford, On¬ 
tario, one-time home of Alexander I 
Graham Bell. James Hillier’s father is 
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a mechanical engineer specializing in 
the designing of bakery machinery. 
Jim’s mechanical precocity is evi¬ 
denced by a photograph of him at the 
age of two and one half, showing him 
using a screwdriver to put together a 
crane from a child’s building set. When 
Jim was eleven, his father gave him a 
telescope. That interested him for a 
few days. Then he conceived the idea 
of looking at small things; what he 
wanted was a microscope. Accordingly, 
he took the telescope apart and used 
the eyepiece as the basis for an instru¬ 
ment to look at tiny objects. 

Jim and Florence Bell, who was 
later to become Mrs. Hillier, attended 
the same high school and won scholar¬ 
ships to the University of Toronto. In 
the first year at Toronto, Jim found his 
German tough going, and Florence 
Bell tutored him. They hecame en¬ 
gaged and were married before they 
finished school. Mrs. Hillier worked on 
one of her examinations in the doctor’s 
office just before going to the hospital 
when her haby was bom. On Jim’s 
graduation in 1937, with a B.A. in 
mathematics and physics, he obtained 
a job at the university as a demon¬ 
strator in physics at $1100 a year. 

Professor Burton enlisted him to 
work for his M.A. at the same time by 
carrying forward the work on the elec¬ 
tron microscope. Burton provided him 
with a partner, Albert Prebus, a grad¬ 
uate of the University of Alberta who 
came to Toronto University to do grad¬ 
uate work in physics on a scholarship 
of $650 from the National Research 
Council of Canada. Prebus was the 
son of German immigrants who lived 
on a farm. Funds for his schooling 
came from scholarships and his own 
employment. 

To be ahle to carry on the work with 
their limited finances, the Hilliers and 
Prebus took a two-room apartment to¬ 
gether. Mrs. Hillier continued her tu¬ 
toring and the three of them pooled 
their funds. 

The university had little money to 
contribute to the construction of their 
instrument. They had to get old con¬ 
densers from the University of Alberta, 
discarded X-ray transformers from the 
Toronto General Hospital, and to ma¬ 
chine brass tuhing in the university 
workshop. At only twenty-three and 
twenty-six, these men became out¬ 
standing in the field of electron optics. 

The Hilliers now have two sons. 
Prebus is a full professor at Ohio State 
University and has married the girl to 
whom he was engaged dining his col¬ 
lege days. 

The Electron Gun 

The emergence of the microscope 
from its experimental stage to a com¬ 
mercial instrument came about through 
a curious circumstance. One evening 
in 1937, at Columbia University, Dr. 
Vladimir K. Zworykin, head of elec¬ 
tron research for RCA, gave a lecture 
before a group of electrical engineers. 
In this highly technical discussion Doc¬ 
tor Zworykin happened to mention 
that the “electron gun,” which gives 
off an electron beam for use in tele¬ 
vision, could he focused into a narrow 
point as light is by the lens of a mi¬ 
croscope. Officials at RCA were 
struck with this information, which 
was featured in the paper the next day. 
Zworykin was asked to take up the 
huilding of microscopes. 

In 1938 Zworykin hrought Doctor 
Marton, from Brussels, and later Dr. 
James Hillier, from Toronto, who had 
earned his Ph.D. for his work on the 
electron microscope there, to the RCA 


laboratories at Camden, New Jersey. 
It was the former who developed the 
first successful instrument at RCA. 
Its disadvantage was that it was bulky 
and needed two or three specialists to 
operate it. To Hillier goes the credit for 
designing a second instrument which 
was more compact and simpler to op¬ 
erate—the forerunner of today’s com¬ 
mercial model. It still would have 
needed, however, a roomful of compli¬ 
cated devices to control the current. 
The contribution of Arthur W. Vance 
greatly improved the instrument’s re¬ 
liability. He borrowed another devel¬ 
opment from the television field. In 
television it is necessary to have the 
current accurately controlled, other¬ 
wise the pictures will flicker and fade. 
Vance applied the same mechanism 
used in television, a series of vacuum 
tubes, to the electron microscope. 
Previously, RCA had estimated its 
cost at $20,000. Now it was possible 
to sell it for $10,500, putting it within 
reach of colleges and research institu¬ 
tions. 

Take a look at the first of these new 
improved instruments in operation at 
the research laboratories of the Amer¬ 
ican Cyanamid Company at Stamford, 
Connecticut. In the center of a win¬ 
dowless and darkened room is a metal 
tube four feet tall, clamped in a hig 
c-shaped frame. Here is an instru¬ 
ment that might come from the imag¬ 
ination of Buck Rogers. It bristles 
with knobs and pipes and has all the 
trimmings of a modern bathroom, from 
chromium strips to linoleum. On its 
lower lip are half a dozen peepholes to 
accommodate as many persons who 
may wish to view some hreath-taking 
revelation. Seated at the instrument 
and intently gazing at what may he a 
new plastic is Charles J. Burton, in 
charge of electron research at Cyana- 

He motions us to take seats beside 
him. We approach with awe, for here 
is an instrument that has as much 
power for helping mankind as the war 
has to destroy it. 

We gaze at what appear to he long 
chains of cells, which he explains may 
be actual molecules of the plastic. 
Asked how the instrument works, he 


says, “In principle, the electron mi¬ 
croscope resembles a giant radio tube 
made of steel. At the top is a filament 
of tungsten wire. When electrically 
heated, it gives off a swift stream of 
electrons which are focused by mag¬ 
netic lenses to reveal upon a fluorescent 
screen an enlarged image of the speci¬ 
men examined. The screen, similar to 
that used in television receiving sets, is 
a sheet of glass coated with a mineral 
compound that glows when struck 
with electrons.” 

This fluorescent power of the screen 
is an essential part of the microscope 
hecause the wave length of electrons is 
too small to be detected by the human 
eye. Fluorescent crystals are necessary 
to transform the electron beams into 
visible light. The various parts of the 
screen glow in proportion to the den¬ 
sity of the electrons, and thus reveal a 
magnified shadow picture of the ob¬ 
ject. 

“How will the microscope improve 
plastics?” we inquire. 

Building With Molecules 

“Let me illustrate,” replies Burton, 
“hy saying that before we can build a 
stone fireplace we must assemble 
stones of the proper size and shape. 
Just so, when we wish to develop a new 
plastic, we must obtain the proper¬ 
sized molecules, as we would our 
stones. When we know the size of the 
molecules we can arrange them in the 
plastic to coincide with known struc¬ 
tural laws of strength, just as we ar¬ 
range bricks in the shape of an arch 
for strength or use a hollow column to 
support a heavy load when we wish to 
save weight. By so doing, we can get 
the plastic that will give us the quality 
we need, whether it be stretch, strength 
or hardness.” 

The electron microscope promises 
not only to conquer many of our pesti¬ 
lences but to improve the food we eat, 
the clothing we wear, the car we ride in. 
Work has been carried on to improve 
automobile tires in life and wearing 
qualities through a series of studies 
previously financed by the Columbian 
Carbon Company at the University of 
Toronto, and is now being continued 
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at their own laboratories with an in¬ 
strument secured from the university. 

The Institute of Paper Chemistry, 
of Appleton, Wisconsin, is hard at 
work on a series of researches to im¬ 
prove the strength and finish and to re¬ 
duce the cost of paper. Many of the 
properties of paper, important in the 
packaging of food, such as resistance to 
moisture, odors and greases, are de¬ 
pendent upon the structures of the pa¬ 
per’s surface, too small for the ordinary 
microscope to see. Manufacturers, 
therefore, had to infer the reasons 
why. Now the electron microscope of¬ 
fers promises of finding out definitely. 

Hillier tells of another practical ap¬ 
plication of the microscope—the puri¬ 
fying of lubricating oil. Refiners were 
unable to ascertain why the particular 
clay they used would not serve over 
and over again. After the clay was 
once used, it was put in a furnace to 
burn up the oily sludge it had retained. 
Thereupon, for some puzzling reason, it 
would no longer serve as a filter. The 
electron microscope revealed that the 
clay originally was composed of minute 
sea-animal shells with tiny holes acting 
as filters, and that they turned into 
solid round spheres when heated, thus 
preventing the passage of oil through 

Scientists and manufacturers have 
been making a pilgrimage to the RCA 
laboratories at Camden to see their 
specialties and products through the 
magic eye. The Campbell Soup Com¬ 
pany brought samples of soil in an en¬ 
deavor to ascertain what bacteria may 
increase the fertility of the soil and 
thus enable tbe farmer to grow better 
vegetables for their soups. Sherwin- 
Williams brought samples of pigments 
for paint. Vick Chemical Company is 
endeavoring to find out about the cold 
virus. A lime manufacturer wished to 
improve the strength of mortar and 
the finish of plaster. Eli Lilly & Co. 
came with their serums. Metallurgists 


bring samples of steel to see if it may 
be made stronger, so that less is needed, 
in order that our motorcars, airplanes 
and trains may be lighter. 

There is a long waiting list for the 
microscopes, which are being made as 
rapidly as the supply of materials will 
permit. 

Several technological schools and 
corporation research departments are 
working to develop instruments of 
tbeir own. In Germany tbe great elec¬ 
trical firm of Siemens & Halske has 
kept Doctor Ruska busy improving his 
first crude instrument. Today in¬ 
formation seeps out that the micro¬ 
scopes have enabled the Germans to 
improve the strength and quick¬ 
setting power of their cement, which 
has been used in the overnight build¬ 
ing of runways, bridges and roads. 

The Rockefeller Foundation has re¬ 
cently granted Doctor Marton $65,000 
to work on the development of an elec¬ 
tron microscope with the magnifying 
power of 1,000,000 times. This will 
magnify about 1000 times more than 
the present ones. 

Finding new methods of observation 
opens new frontiers more important 
than new colonies. Within the range of 
the vision of the electron microscope lie 
all the processes concerned in the build¬ 
ing of living substances, animal and 
vegetable, and the changes of growth 
and decay. In this range also lies the 
origin of the strength and weakness of 
our fibers and alloys to heat, cold and 
age. 

We are now in a stage comparable 
to that in which Leeuwenhoek found 
himself years ago, when he saw bac¬ 
teria for the first time. He did not 
know what it was that he saw. Al¬ 
though scientists have so far been able 
to identify only a fraction of what they 
have seen, they do know now that 
there is almost no limit to what the 
electron microscope can do for man- 
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The bicycle leaned innocently against 
the wall of the shed. He hopped pain¬ 
fully onto it and sped down the hill 
for home. 

Cockie was waiting on the terrace 
for him as he pedaled wearily up the 
drive; he said, mockingly still, “Did 
you enjoy your ride?” 

“No, I did not,” said James, limping 
up the steps toward him. 

“You seem to have had a tumble,” 
said Cockie, full of hypocritical sym¬ 
pathy. He took him by the arm and 
helped him up the steps and into the 
house. “Have you hurt your foot?” 

“Yes, I have,” said James shortly, 
bewildered by his air of mischievous 
delight. “And if you knew what I’ve 
proved while doing so, you wouldn’t 
be so much amused.” 

Cockrill led him into the ground- 
floor cloakroom and pushed him down 
unceremoniously onto a seat. “Let’s 
have a look at it. Ob, dear, that’s 
nasty. Quite swollen.” He soaked a 
towel and wrapped it tenderly round 
the injured ankle. “Just a sprain, I ex¬ 
pect.” He added delightedly: 

“ There was a young man with a sprain, 

Who fell off a bike—or a train - 

but it was the train, wasn’t it?” 

James stared at him. “ Did you see 

“No, I didn’t see you,” said Cockie 
airily, “but one of my lads put his 
shoulder out doing the same thing last 


night. It was a pity for you both that 
the line isn’t still banked up with 
snow; it would have been softer, and 
not so far for you to fall. But still, you 
aren’t an old man.” 

James glared at him indignantly. 
“Do you mean to say you’d worked it 
all out before I even started?” 

“I can’t say until I know just 
what you’ve discovered,” said Cockrill 
blandly. “Did you find the porter at 
Tenfold communicative? He’s a bit of 
a moneygrubber, but I rang him up 
and told him to give you any informa¬ 
tion you might require.” 

“Is that why he had it so pat?” said 
James disgustedly. 

Cockrill laughed. “I bope you didn’t 
upset the old lady?” he said, more 
gravely. “We were going over to see 
her this afternoon, but I thought if I 
let you have your head you might 
get more out of her than we should- 
being the bereaved husband, and all 
that.” 

James nursed his ankle, folding the 
cold towel soothingly around it. “Well, 
honestly! Of all the ruddy limits! You 
let me sweat all that way over, risking 
my neck on that frightful old ram¬ 
shackle, me that never takes a yard 
more exercise than I can possibly help; 
you let me cbance Pendock’s cook’s 
bicycle being pinched from that moldy 
little shack on the downs, you let me 
make a fool of myself all over Tenfold 
village searching for a Miss Bunsen, 
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and finally you calmly allow me to en¬ 
danger my life jumping off a train. 
Damn it, man, I might have fallen on 
the line and got myself cut in half.” 

But Cockrill was standing hefore 
him with a wild light in his eyes, grasp¬ 
ing his soft white hair in hoth fists and 
muttering over and over, “ The weapon! 
The weapon! The weapon!” 

James struggled up and, with the 
wet towel still wrapped round his 
ankle, hopped out into the hall. 
Cockrill was standing at the telephone 
asking urgently for Doctor Newsome. 

After a few minutes he said in a low 
voice, “ That you, doc? Now, listen; in 
all your experience have you ever seen 
anyone that’s heenrun over hy a train?” 

“Never have.” 

“ That’s what I knew you’d say. But 
I think you have.” 

The telephone crackled for a long, 
long time. “ I quite agree,” said Cock¬ 
rill at last, and put down the receiver 
with a honk. He turned to James, still 
standing like a stork in one comer of 
the hall. “What are you doing here?” 

• “ Thinking,” said James, waking up 
with a start. 

Cockie took his arm ahove the elbow 
and led him, hopping, into the lihrary. 
“Oh, you were thinking. And what 
were you thinking, eh?” 

“I was thinking that the eleven- 
twenty-five isthelast train,’’said James, 
and sank down onto the sofa. 

Cockrill produced the inevitahle 
paper and tobacco, and rolled a ciga¬ 
rette while he digested this proposition. 
“ So it is,” he said at last, turning to 
James with all the pleasurahle excite¬ 
ment gone out of his hright hrown eyes. 
“And a man can’t jump off a train and 
shove a body under the wheels of the 
same train, can he? Not even if he has 
the hody all ready to hand.” 

“Unless it was a very long train,” 
said James. 

“Well, the eleven-twenty-five is a 
very short train. Besides, the body 
wasn’t all ready to hand. I think you 
and I have been working too fast,” he 

“You mean you don’t think that 

Bunsen- But look here, inspector; 

he definitely left that hicycle in the 
shed. He hiked up to the downs and 
parked it there, caught a bus over to 
Tenfold; stayed with his sister till 
twenty past eleven, and then caught 
the train hack here; jumped off and 
into the garden at ahout twenty-five to 
twelve. In hoth cases it fits perfectly 
with the times of the murders; he’d 
save a good half hour hy taking the 
train; then he just fetched the bike gel 
dash it, I saw the wheel marks. I saw 
where the hike had leaned up against 
the wall.” 

“You saw where a hike had leaned 
against the wall,” said Cockie, with a 
return of his impish grin. “ Don’t for¬ 
get that my boys had made this trip 
hefore you.” 

James could not refrain from laugh¬ 
ter at this simple explosion of all his 
fine conclusions. “You mean to say 
that the old hoy rode solemnly into 
Tenfold, just as he said he did, and 
rode hack again through the snow, and 
has nothing to do with it at all?” 

“He must have. That girl was be¬ 
headed hy a train; they took her and 
held her there after she was dead.” 

“ But, dash it all, he must have heen 
involved. He was Pippi’s father; it’s 
too much coincidence to suppose that 
he’s out of the whole affair.” 

“ Miss le May’s father ? ” said Cockie, 
pricking up his ears and suddenly 
standing still. “Are you sure of that?” 

“Of course I’m sure,” said James 
eagerly. “His sister told me so. Miss 


Morland had found out, I suppose, 
and that’s why he killed her. He was 
prohahly a little dotty after thirty 
years’ solid remorse.” 

Cockrill rang the hell hy the mantel¬ 
piece. Bunsen came decorously in. 

“I want a word with you,” said 
Cockrill, beckoning him into the room. 
“ Shut the door behind you. . . . Now, 
justtellmethis: You’ve been in Pigeons- 
ford and the district a very long time? 
Your sister has just given us informa¬ 
tion as to the parentage of Miss Pippi 
le May and I want your confirmation. 

. What do you say?” 

Bunsen looked astounded. He held 
his tremhling old hands stiffly at his 
sides and kept his eyes fixed on the 
floor. 

“Well, if she’s told you, sir, I suppose 
she had good reason. She wouldn’t 
have done it without, for she swore, 
thirty years ago, that nothing should 
ever come out ahout it in the village, 
and to this day I don’t believe any¬ 
thing ever has. I hope, sir, you won’t 
think it necessary to puhlish this? 
Mrs. Morland knew, of course—Miss 
Grace’s mother, that was—but she 
was a saint, poor lady, and she made 
allowance for ’uman frailty. She got 
the child into a home, and later on, 
after the vicar died, she had her in the 
house and gave out that she was a 
niece of his, or somethink of that. 
Miss Grace never knew the truth; she 
was a good woman, Miss Grace was, 
hut not like her mother. Mrs. Mor¬ 
land was a saint, she was.” 

“And the mother?” 

“The mother was a woman called 
Port, sir. She was a had lot, though 
she was buxom and pretty; she left the 
village at the time, and she died long 
ago, I helieve. Anyway, she never 
troubled the child nor the vicar again; 
he sent her money, of course, and he 
provided for the child.” 

“ The vicar?” said James and Cock¬ 
rill, staring at him. 

“Why, yes, sir; poor gentleman, he 
was a good, sweet soul, but he’d been 
a high-living lad, and the woman got 
hold of him. Mind you, he was quite a 
young man at the time. My sister was 
midwife here, sir, that’s how she knew 
of it all, for Flossie Port, she went to 


ask her ahout her condition. She and 
I were the only people outside the fam¬ 
ily that ever knew what had happened. 
We promised the poor vicar, and we 
promised Mrs. Morland again when she 
died, that never would we breathe a 
word; and only that my sister’s seen 
fit to tell you now, sir, I shouldn’t 
have said anything about it. I hope 
you won’t let it come out. It would 
be a shock to the people in this village, 

Cockie, recovered from his astonish¬ 
ment, gave such comfort as he might. 
“ I don’t think that will he necessary, 
Bunsen; I’ll keep it all a secret if I pos- 
sihly can. Your sister didn’t actually 
say in so many words what had hap¬ 
pened, hut from what she did say, it was 
easy to conclude that it was ... the 
vicar. Wasn’t it, Nicholl?” 

James shot up off the sofa. “Yes;yes, 
rather. . . . Wewon’threatheaword, 
Bunsen. . . . Don’t you think, in¬ 
spector,” he added, looking imploringly 
at Cockrill, “that it would be hetter if 
Bunsen were to say nothing to his sister 
about this little talk? It’s only just 
clearing things up. I don’t see that it 
need be repeated at all.” 

Cockie, smiling grimly, was in com¬ 
plete agreement. James put his hand 
on the old man’s sleeve. “There you 
are, now, Bunsen; don’t you worry 
any more. The thing’s over and done 
with.” 

Bunsen heamed at him gratefully. 
“ Thank you, sir. . . . Thank you, in¬ 
spector. You’re very good, I’m sure. 
I wouldn’t like to think that after all 
these years the poor vicar’s name 
should be dragged through the mud.” 
He shuffled off, wagging his head with 
relief, all unconscious, blameless old 
man that he was, that for some hours 
he had been, in the eyes of at least two 
people, three times a murderer, and 
once of his very own child. 

x 

A YOUNG man sat dejectedly upon 
. the narrow bed in a cell at the 
police station at Torrington, his head 
in his hands. For nearly six months 
now he had heen driving himself to 
confess to the murder of Lily Baines, 
that night last summer in the little 


copse, and now he was here and had 
confessed, and nobody would helieve 
him. He had met her in Torrington in 
a shelter, the time they had the false 
air-raid alarm. She had said she was a 
‘ ‘ seckerterry ” to a rich lady in Pigeons- 
ford village; he had read afterward in 
the papers that she had only been a 
kitchenmaid; hut, anyway, “secker¬ 
terry” or kitchenmaid, he had fallen 
in love with her, really in love, nothink 
wrong about it, and after several meet¬ 
ings in Torrington, he had made an 
assignation with her one night in the 
little wood near where she worked. 
She had arrived there with a young 
man, who had kissed her and gone 
away. She had explained that this was 
her brother, hut afterward, when he 
had asked her to marry him, she had 
confessed that it was not her brother 
at all but her steady; that they had 
heen walking out for two years; that 
all this had meant nothing to her but a 
couple of dates for the flicks and a 
meat tea at the Regal Palais. She said 
she had told nobody ahout their meet¬ 
ings, because she was afraid of her 
steady finding out. She had gone on 
and on talking. He did not know what 
she had said after that, for something 
had gone very funny inside him, like a 
sharp knife’ cutting slowly into his 
very flesh. Then he had seen the scythe 
leaning up against a tree near the 
churchyard wall; she must have read 
in his eyes that he was going to kill 
her, for she had hegun to be frightened 
and to plead with him and beat him 
off with her hands; he had put his arm 
round her and held her still, and taken 
off her belt with the other hand and 
tied her with it. 

After it was all over, he had found 
her brooch in his hand. It was a cross 
of imitation diamonds and rubies; he 
had given it to her himself, and it had 
cost three-and-eleven. He had laid it 
very gently on her breast, reverent 
like. The gentlemen must believe that 
he had heen sorry hy then for what he 
had done. He had never meant her 
no harm. He had never heen in love 

“You’re telling lies,” said Cockrill. 

“ I’m not, sir. As true as I’m here, I 
killed the girl, and I laid her down at 
the foot of the tree, and I put that 
there cross on her chest to show I was 
sorry like.” 

“The hrooch was lying crooked on 
her breast, with the pin upwards,” 
said Cockrill sardonically. “That 
doesn’t sound much like reverence, 
does it? You’re telling lies, my son.” 

The family up at Pigeonsford were 
lingering over after-dinner coffee. 

Cockrill sat down gloomily at the 
end of the tahle and accepted a cup. 
“ That fellow we’re holding at the sta¬ 
tion—he’s a fraud. Out for sensation 
or notoriety, I suppose.” 

“ He didn’t kill the girl in the copse ? ” 

“No. He’s telling lies.” 

Hope lit up their faces. “Then the 
original murderer may still be loose? 
There may still he an outside person to 
have killed Miss Morland and Pippi?” 

“I never helieved otherwise,” said 
Lady Hart austerely. 

“ Oh, hut, gran, it looked so peculiar. 
I mean, this man might have killed 
Miss Morland, hut of course he had 
given himself up hy the time poor 

Pippi- It was too much to hope 

for two maniacs, one to be in jail and 
one to he murdering Pippi; you must 
say it was too much coincidence. It 
had to he one of us.” 

“Fran, don’t say such things!” said 
Pendock. 

(Continued on Page 70) 



"It’s no use giving me any false encour¬ 
agement I’m through—washed up, ” 
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“I guess well just have to wait another 5years’’ 


Up into the attic goes the glistening new luggage 
they had shopped for with such excitement. 

Back into the desk go the timetables and travel 
folders they had been memorizing so long. 

They’re trying hard to be brave about this sudden 
change in plans. The four glorious weeks vacation 
they’d been pinching for so happily must be post¬ 
poned—probably for five more years. It takes a long 
time to save the money that an auto accident can 
wipe out in a few seconds. 

If only they had been protected with automobile 
insurance, they’d be packing now instead of masking 
disappointment behind dry, trembling lips. Insur¬ 
ance would have paid the accident bills. Their little 
savings account wouldn’t have been taken away. 

It’s too late now to dream about what might have 
been. But it’s not too late for you to act to make 
such a happening impossible. 



A Surprisingly Low-Cost Way 
to Protect Against Tragedy 

explained by G. J. Mecherle 
Founder and Chairman of the Board 


“Automobile insurance should not be expensive. 


It should be so reasonable in cost that every family 
can benefit from its protection. 

"We founded State Farm Mutual Automobile In¬ 
surance Company with this thought in mind. And 
because we started with a sound plan which effected 
many operating economies, we have been able to 
offer car drivers broader protection and better serv¬ 
ice .. . and at the same time save our policyholders 
more than- $50,000,000 in the cost of then auto 
insurance during the last 20 years. 

"State Farm Mutual has become the largest auto¬ 
mobile casualty company in the world. More than 
a million drivers have insured their cars the State 
Farm Mutual way. 

"A typical economy which State Farm Mutual 
pioneered renews the policy from year to year. So 
long as the risk remains the same, we do not issue 
a new policy. You pay the acquisition cost of your 
policy once in a lifetime instead of once a year. 

"We do business today in 40 states through 7,000 
licensed representatives. One of these men will be 
glad to explain the details of our friendly, eco¬ 
nomical service. 

"Whether your car is now insured in another 
company, or whether you carry no auto insurance, 
you should get the facts about State Farm’s More 
Protection for Your Money Plan. Just mail the coupon.” 
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with Black & Decker Tools 



Industry is getting “all-out” aid 
from Black & Decker, in equipping 
for maximum war production. Black 
& Decker builds the exact types of 
Portable Electric Tools, powered tc 
set the pace on drilling, grinding, 
sanding, cutting and assembling 
operations. Because of their greater 
efficiency, high torque and tradi¬ 
tional dependability. Black 
Decker Tools are virtually standard 
equipment in the automobile, avia¬ 
tion and other key industries. 

Black & Decker’s nation-wide field 
force stands ready to help produc¬ 
tion men solve tooling-up problems. 
And Black & Decker Distributors in 
all principal cities can supply urg¬ 
ently needed electric tools, to help 
you roll out weapons for the air, 
land and sea to achieve victory. 

New 1942 Catalog FREE! 

_ Send far your free copy of 
" ’ * Decker's com- 

dog containing 
.... ... Electric T ' 
for production, cc 


LEADING DISTRIBUTORS EVERYWHERE SELL 
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“Well, but it’s all right to say them 
now. Of course, if this man’s just a 
loony, wanting publicity, then the 
original murderer’s still at large, and 
he killed Pippi and Miss Morland, and 
there’s nothing more for us to worry 
about.” She got up and poured out 
more coffee for Cockrill, leaning over 
his chair. “How are you so sure this 
man’s telling lies, Cockie, darling?” 

“He’s been adding a bit too much 
embroidery, like they always do,” said 
Cockie crossly, for several potential 
suspects in the bush were a lot less 
satisfactory than one in the hand. 
“He’d read it up in the papers and 
he’d got it all pat, but he slipped up on 
one small detail about the brooch, 
which he need never have mentioned 
at all.” He looked at Pendock over the 
rim of his coffee cup. “You remember 
the brooch? A vulgar little red-and- 

“ I wish I could forget it,” said Pen- 
dock sadly. “I picked it up while I was 
waiting with Brown for you and the 
police surgeon. You know how it is, 
one has these unaccountable impulses. 
I stooped and picked it up off her body 
and held it in my hand. There was 
blood on it: for weeks I felt as though 
I could never wash it off.” 

“You picked it up?” said Cockrill, 
putting down his cup with a rattle in 
its saucer. 

“Yes. It didn’t matter, did it? I 
put it back again immediately.” 

“When you say you put it back, 
you just threw it down onto the girl’s 
body?” 

Pendock looked grieved. “Well, not 
exactly threw it, but I did just drop it 
back rather hastily. I was so shocked 
to find the blood on my hands.” 

“And how was it lying when you saw 
it first?” asked Cockie, leaning for¬ 
ward intently. 

“It was lying in the middle of the 
girl’s breast, quite neatly; the right 
way up and the long end pointing 
towards her feet. Now that I come to 
think of it, it looked as though it had 
been placed there like that because it 
was a cross. It never occurred to me 
before. Should I have mentioned it at 
the time? Is it important?” 

“ It depends what you call important. 
It’s going to hang a man,” said Cock¬ 
rill, and got up and left the room. 

They gazed at one another in stricken 
silence. Pendock put his bead in his 
hands. 

Fran said defiantly, “ So/ it was one 
of us!” 


“Oh, Fran, darling, don’t.” 

“Well, we were all quite ready to 
admit that that was the only alterna¬ 
tive, when we thought the ‘outside’ 
person was at large, but now we’re in¬ 
volved in it all over again.” 

Lady Hart leaned her head on the 
palm of her hand. 

“Where’s it all going to end? When 
will it all be over?” 

“It had better be over pretty soon,” 
said James comfortably. “I’m sup¬ 
posed to be in the army, even if I don’t 
know which hand to salute with, and 
my leave is nearly up. You people 
don’t seem to realize it, but it’s a dread¬ 
ful thing for an officer and a gentleman 
to be running around the countryside 
like a hunted thing, with detectives at 
his heels.” 

“Not running, darling. Bicycling.” 

“No mockery from you, Venetia,” 
said James severely. He held out a 
piece of walnut to Aziz. “I wouldn’t 
touch it, old boy. It’s German!” 

Aziz immediately ate up the piece 
of walnut and looked for more. “ There 
you are—he doesn’t do it!” 


“He does it for us,” said Fran indig¬ 
nantly. She proffered a hazelnut, say¬ 
ing in a sharp, high voice, “It’s Ger- 

Aziz advanced resolutely upon the 
hazelnut. “ It’s British! ” cried Venetia, 
just in time. They fell into ecstasies at 
his cleverness. 

James, having brought a smile back 
to the eyes of his beloved, relapsed into 
a torpor. Henry, however, was not so 
easily to be balked of a nice round dis¬ 
cussion. He said thoughtfully, “If we 
could only prove that Pippi could have 
been killed after the snow stopped 

“It wouldn’t make any difference,” 
said Fran immediately. 

“ It might. Suppose we could find a 
way that it could have been done, and 
then show that it had been done that 
way, then it would prove that none of 
us could have been involved, because 
of course the house was full of police¬ 
men from midnight onwards, after it 
stopped snowing.” 

“It is a point, darling.” 

Henry got to his feet. “What about 
all going down to the scene of the 

“And letting poor Bunsen clear 
away,” said Lady Hart, As they 
humped themselves into overcoats, 
scarves and furs, she added quietly to 
James, “Do you hate this? Would 
you rather we didn’t go?” 

James looked surprised. “No, I 
don’t mind. Because Pippi was my 
wife, you mean?” He gave himself 
away a little by adding, “I think it’s 
best to look the thing right in the face; 
no use pretending that it hasn’t hap¬ 
pened. One has to try and be sort 
of . . . impersonal.” 

“It relieves their nerves,” she said, 
looking after the girls as they walked 
across the grass between Henry and 
Pendock. “This is rather a nightmare 
for ordinary people, James, dear; and 
if they didn’t make a spot of hectic 
game of it, I think we’d all go mad. 
That’s the reason Henry’s doing it, and 
that’s why I rather encourage them.” 

Henry was saying, looking about 
eagerly, “All we have to do is show 
Cockrill that it could have been done.” 

Fran, her hand in Pendock’s arm, 
peered out from under her hood; “Well, 
go on, darling. You show!” 

“What’ll you bet I can’t?” 

Lady Hart advanced with James, 
and halted on the banks of the little 
stream beyond the summerhouse. 
“Henry, dear, curb your propensity 
for money-making and give us a 
straightforward explanation, if you’ve 
got one to give, which I don’t for a mo¬ 
ment believe. And just bear in mind 
that, after all, Pippi was James’ wife.” 

Henry’s voice overflowed with re¬ 
morse. “I’m so sorry, James, old boy. 
I—it’s all such a muck, Cockie telling 
us that the murderer is caught and 
then that he isn’t, and one’s nerves get 
jangled up and one forgets that, after 
all, this is a terribly personal matter. 
Let’s call it off; I’ll work it out some 
other time.” 

James wished that people would not 
keep reminding him that Pippi had 
been his wife, and that, somehow or 
other, he seemed to have let her down. 
It was hard for Fran too. He knew 
that, under her brittle raillery, she was 
hurt by every reference that he had 
been in love with someone else, had 
married someone else. 

He took her arm and said, in his 
careless drawl, “Let’s pretend we’re 
investigating the murder of someone 
none of us knew. I owe Pippi some¬ 
thing because she was once, long ago, 
my wife; so we’ll leave her out of it 
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altogether, and Henry will convey an 
inanimate object—a hag of golf clubs 
or an overcoat or something—to the 
summerhouse, and come away again, 
leaving no traces on what ought to he 
the snow—as I suppose that’s what 
he’s going to prove he can do.” 

Constable Troot obligingly returned 
to the house for a greatcoat, and, with 
sundry dark hints, horrowed from the 
cook a long, stout piece of rope. 

“Who can cope with a lasso?” 
asked Henry, husily tying knots. 

N ohody was much good with a lasso. 
The constahles unfroze, literally and 
figuratively, and entered into the spirit 
of the thing; one of them finally got 
the noose over the lightning conductor 
of the summerhouse, and another tied 
the opposite end of the rope to the 
hranch of a large old tree growing on 
the hank of the stream. 

“You’ve got to get to the railway 
line and back,” said Fran, alarmed, hy 
the sight of these preparations, for the 
safety of a privately staked half crown. 

Henry indicated the wide sweep of 
the lawns with an airy wave. “Noth¬ 
ing easier. No ropes, no mirrors, noth¬ 
ing up my sleeve. Like to take a hye 
on it?” 

Fran looked round the garden, he- 
wildered. “From here to the railway 
line? And no rope? I don’t helieve 
you can do it.” 

“Well, then, why don’t you het? 
Half a crown on the side?” He pro¬ 
duced a huge pair of gum hoots from 
the folds of the overcoat and waded 
into the stream. 

The stream led up to the railway 
line, dived under it and reappeared in 
the meadows heyond. Henry paused 
at the low viaduct, reaching up to lay 
the overcoat for a moment across the 
line; then threw it over his shoulder 
again. Halfway hack down the stream, 
he halted at the tree where the rope 
was tied and hegan to scramble up. 
“Need I keep these hoots on? They’re 
miles too hig for me?” 

Venetia was terrified. “Darling, 
you’re not going to try and tight-rope 
it? Don’t do anything funny. You 
know you’ll fall off!” 

He looked down, laughing, from a 
hig safe hranch. The rope stretched 
between him and the summerhouse. 
“All right, sweetheart, I won’t make a 
martyr of myself for the sake of Fran’s 
half crown. Move out of the way. 
Here we come!” 

He grasped the rope and swung out, 
and slowly worked himself along. 

It was easy to drop into the open 
space at the side of the summerhouse. 
He laid the overcoat on the seat, 
to look as little as possible like a 
propped-up hody, and climhed out 
again on to the rope. “Are you going 
to make me get all the way home 
again?” he called, peering down at 
them from hetween his upstretched 
arms. “I’ve proved what I set out to 
prove. My arms are nearly out of my 
sockets; do let me off the rest!” 

They were helping him down, laugh¬ 
ing and chattering. 

Pendock said gravely, “God knows 
what this is going to mean.” 

James was always, in his idle way, 
the steadying influence, with a tend¬ 
ency to prick Henry’s huhbles for the 
pleasure of hearing them pop. He 
said, “It’s interesting, hut I don’t see 
that it proves anything. You got there 
with an overcoat, hut a body’s a dif¬ 
ferent matter. Pippi was small, hut 
she was muscular and she had rather 
hig hones; she’d have weighed quite a 
lot. It nearly killed you doing it with 
a weight of, say, ten or twelve pounds. 
You couldn’t do it with more.” 


“I couldn’t,” said Henry, examin¬ 
ing his hlistered hands. “But then, 
I’m on a small scale, and I haven’t got 
the English respect for the hiceps; I 
detest outdoor games and messing 
ahout with dumhhells and things. I 
couldn’t have done it, but I still be¬ 
lieve that it could have been done by 
someone with very strong arms. It 
would have to he a pretty hefty man, 

“ Or a trapeze artist,” said Pendock, 
and turned away from them and walked 
off slowly up to the darkened house. 

A trapeze artist! Cockrill, stumping 
hack up the drive, paused in the shad¬ 
ows, electrified hy Pendock’s words, 
carrying clearly in the cold night air. 
Trotty! There it had heen all this 
time, staring him in the face. Trotty, 
who had known both Grace Morland 
and Pippi from their childhood, who 
might have had a thousand reasons for 
wishing to murder them. He recognized, 
all of a sudden, a likeness hetween Trotty 
and Pippi; their rather large heads and 
carroty hair, a length of hody that had 
made them appear a little out of propor¬ 
tion, a certain toughness, both physical 
and mental. He wondered if Trotty 
could be in any way connected with the 
woman who had heen Pippi’s mother; 
she had always cared more for Pippi 
than for the fastidious, smug, self- 
righteous Grace. 

Trotty! Grace Morland had told 
her, of course, about the hat. Perhaps 
she had sneered at Fran, had said 
filthy things about her, as she had to 
Pendock. Trotty was fond of Fran and 
Venetia. She would have seen Fran 
and James in the orchard; would have 
put two and two together and de¬ 
duced that open hack door; would 
have come up to the house and taken 
the hat from the hall stand while they 
stood and talked heneath the trees; 
would have thrust it upon the head 
of her murdered mistress, crying with 
insane derision: “ There, take that, you 
self-satisfied hypocrite!” and, laugh¬ 
ing perhaps, or weeping, would have 
scramhled away on pitiful twisted legs. 

And Pippi had seen it all, or part of 
it, so Pippi had had to die too. Trotty 
must have followed Pendock hack to 
the house that night, after he had seen 
Pippi to the cottage, hurrying after 
him with the jerking, crahwise move¬ 
ment that filled one’s heart with pity; 
she would have stood there quietly at 
the front door, holding it a little ajar, 
watching Pendock dismiss the maid, 
watching him put the scarf into the 
drawer, watching him go off to the 
drawing room. She must have slipped 
in at once and gone to the telephone- 
on what mad impulse nohody could 
know—and put through her call to 
himself, standing there impatiently, 
one ear cocked for the opening of the 
drawing-room door. There hadn’t heen 
much time, hut she could have put 
down the receiver quietly and snatched 
up the scarf and heen out of the front 
door hefore Pendock had finished his 
good nights; and all he had had to do 
was to lock the door after her. 

He crossed the hridge that led to 
Pigeonsford Cottage. 

Pendock was sitting in the drawing 
room when they all got hack to the 
house, staring into the fire; he looked 
very white and strained. 

As Henry plumped himself down on 
the sofa beside him, he said, with a 
sort of illogical resentment, “I sup¬ 
pose you’re going to go running to 
Cockrill with this . . . discovery?” 

Henry was astonished at the tone of 
his voice, hut he said lightly, “The 
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discovery’s all washed up. We couldn’t 
get the rope off again!” 

“You couldn’t get it ofl?” 

“Not from the stream; and of course 
if we’d gone nearer, the marks would 
have shown in the snow. I suppose 
Trotty, with her circus training, might 
conceivably have got the lasso round 
the lightning conductor from the stream, 
but she couldn’t have got it off--the 
noose just tightened round the base of 
the thing.” 

“It needn’t have been a slip noose,” 
said Pendock doubtfully. 

“We tried the other way too. It 

PendocK was silent, his heart warm 
with joy for poor old Trotty, who was 
not a murderer after all; even if it did 
leave now, all over again, only the six 
of them—himself and Lady Hart and 
Fran and Venetia and Henry and 
James. James was saying vaguely that 
perhaps she hadn’t got the rope down, 
but had just tossed it all up onto the 
roof of the summerhouse. 

“No, no; the police would have 
found it. They looked up there for the 
weapon.” 

“Anyway, the whole thing was rather 
potty,” said Fran, sitting Aziz upright 
on her knee and lovingly stroking his 
tummy. “Just because Trotty’s arms 
may still be strong, it doesn’t mend 
her legs, and she’s been like this for 
too many years for it all to have been 
a put-up job. I can remember, when 
we were little girls, seeing Trotty start¬ 
ing off before everybody else to get to 
church in time on a Sunday morning; 
and propping herself up against the 
counter in Maggis’ while she did her 
shopping. Can’t you, Venetia?” 

“Of course,” said Venetia joyfully, 
for she, too, was glad Trotty was safe. 

“Anyway, that’ll be five bob from 
you, please, Fran.” 

“It will not be anything of the 
sort,” said Fran, putting down Aziz 
and preparing to give battle. “You 
said you would prove that the mur¬ 
derer could have done it that way, and 
you’ve failed. I’ll pay up the half 
crown for the wading-in-the-stream 
idea, because I think that was good, 
but I’m not going to fork out the sec¬ 
ond one, definitely.” 

“I proved that the murderer could 
have got to the summerhouse and 

“Yes, but he couldn’t have got the 
rope down.” 

“ I never said anything about getting 
the rope down.” 

James lay back in a big armchair, 
looking on from beneath his lazy eye¬ 
lids. 

“What do you think, Jimmy?” said 
Fran, working her way toward him on 
her knees. 


Lady Hart and Venetia and Henry 
were involved in a heated argument. 
James bent forward and took her 
hands. “I think you’re the loveliest 
little thing on God’s earth,” he said. 

She knelt before him, laughing and 
blushing, and looking up into his face. 
“ James, darling, someone’ll hear you! ” 

He did not laugh. “Fran, does it 
matter if they do? Just say you’ll 
marry me, Fran, and all the world can 
know that I think you’re the most 
exquisite, adorable, desirable woman 
that ever drove a man mad with long¬ 
ing. Dear Fran, sweet Fran, my lovely 
heart, tell me you’ll marry me; one 
day when all this is over, even if it is 
in this dreadful way that I’ve become 
free to ask you. Do say you’ll marry 
me, Fran!” 

She looked round her anxiously, 
pulling her hands away from him; the 
three contestants wrangled over her 
bet; Pendock lay back on the sofa, his 
face in the shadow. She scrambled to 
her feet and, as she moved, stooped 
forward and gave James a little fleet¬ 
ing kiss on the comer of his mouth. 
“I might,” she said; and a moment 
later was defending her second half 
crown. 

Pendock sat silent in the shadows, 
blind with pain and jealousy and a 
desperate sense of defeat. He did not 
look up as Cockrill came into the room 
and took up his favorite attitude be¬ 
fore the fireplace, fishing for papers 
and tobacco. 

Cockrill said abruptly, “I’ve just 
been down to the cottage to see 
Trotty.” 

“It wasn’t Trotty,” they all said 
quickly. 

“You don’t say so?” said Cockrill, 
with an edge to his sarcasm all the 
more keen because he himself had been 
fooled by the easy coincidence of the 
rope and the trapeze artist. He added 
sweetly, “And you all realize what 
that means?” 

“That it must be one of us?” sug¬ 
gested Fran. 

Cockrill took a big resolution. He 
said, staring thoughtfully at the tip 
of his cigarette, “If I could prove to 
you that it was one of yourselves, what 
d’you suppose you would do?” 

“What would we do, Cockie?” 

“What would the rest of you do?” 
said Cockie impatiently. “You’re all 
very good friends; most of you are 
more to each other than that. What 
would the others do if I told you that 
one amongst you was a murderer? 
Whose side would you be on? Would 
you stick by him—a man who had 
killed a woman and cut off her head?” 
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evenings. The first time he came home 
with two weeks’ pay he came in like a 
monkey, grinning all over, with dollar 
bills stuffed in his hatband and fanning 
out of his pockets. He had got his 
whole pay changed into one-dollar 
bills. $104.35! They spread it all out 
on the table and counted it. They were 
rich. They had never seen so much 
money! Carol immediately took most 
of it over. She was going to save it. 

“Save it!” cried Eddie. “Look, we 
can save money later, but now we’re 
going to spend a little. You’re going 
to have a fur coat.” 

“Me!” cried Carol. “Don’t be 
silly!” 


“Yes, you! We’re going to get some 
clothes. I’m off this Saturday and 
we’ll go to the city and shop!” 

Carol felt that she ought to say no, 
but she couldn’t. Pretty new clothes 
for both of them. She studied the ad¬ 
vertisements. Saturday they were up 
bright and early and off on the bus. 

“This riding the bus is a nuisance,” 
Eddie told her. “I’m going to get a 

“Make up your mind,” she said. 
“Which first?” 

“Today we get the glad rags,” Ed¬ 
die answered firmly. 

Carol was shocked at how expensive 
clothes were in the big stores. She did 
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finally consent to a fur coat, but it was 
a jacket, and Eddie paid only a part 
down. He purchased a whole new 
outfit for himself, and Carol got the 
other things she wanted. They opened 
charge accounts and everyone seemed 
eager to give them credit. But, oddly 
enough, when they reached home Carol 
didn’t feel as she should at all. She 
just felt as her mother had acted— 
glum and silent. She was so terrihly 
tired, for one thing. She wondered if 
rich people got tired just spending 
money. Eddie roared with laughter. 
Rich people indeed! Rich people, he 
informed her, didn’t spend money. 
That was how they got rich. And that 
was how he and Carol would do, once 
they got a few things they needed. 

Both Mike and Eddie were regis¬ 
tered for Selective Service. Mike’s 
numher was an early one. Eddie was 
deferred. Eddie got a glint in his eye. 
When Mike left, why couldn’t he run 
the bulldozer? 

It was truly wonderful, Carol 
thought, the way everything worked 
out just as Eddie planned it. Eddie 
and Mike decided that Eddie would 
take over the payments on Mike’s car 
and they’d own it together when Mike 
got out of the Army. Mike taught 
Eddie how to run the hulldozer before 
he went away and Eddie was good at 
it. In fact, he told Carol privately 
that he was a much hetter handler 
than Mike. So Mike was inducted 
into the Army, and there Eddie was, 
earning $1.25 an hour, with time and a 
half for overtime, and double time for 
Sundays—and there was always over¬ 
time and there was often a full day’s 
work on Sunday. It was a shame to 
take the money, Eddie said. That is, he 
said so at first. 

Eddie was a generous soul, and now 
he simply couldn’t hegin to count the 
things he wanted Carol to have. He 
bought an electric icebox, and when it 
was a month or two old he traded it in 
for a larger hox, hecause he heard that 
refrigerators might be put on the pri¬ 
orities list. A sewing machine, a parlor 
lamp, an electric washer, dishes and 
silverware and an electric roaster and 
mixer and a new cooking stove and a 
vacuum cleaner and a pearl necklace 
and a wrist watch and new jeweled ear¬ 
rings. Their small house was crowded 
with things. Eddie wasn’t at home 
much. He worked all the time. He was 
thin and tough as whipcord. 

Carol walked downtown every after¬ 
noon in her fur jacket and high heels. 
She sat in the drugstore with a group of 
young married women. Some of them 
had bahies and they parked their bahy 
huggies down the middle of the store 
and filled the hooths and sat gossiping 
and smoking, right out in public. 
Carol had to laugh to remember how 
she had scorned this group when she 
herself worked in the variety store. 
She would never do that way. Drug¬ 
store cowgirls, she called them. Gee, 
she thought, what a green kid she was, 
and just last year. 

Carol didn’t wash clothes any more, 
although she had always taken great 
pride in her skill as a laundress. But 
Eddie wouldn’t let her wash. She 
wouldn’t give up her washing machine, 
however. “I want to keep it to wash 
our woolen hlankets in,” she said. 

Eddie got a laugh out of Carol keep¬ 
ing an electric washing machine just 
to wash hlankets once or twice a year, 
but if that’s what she wanted, she 
could have it. 

Eddie was enjoying the fact that 
he could scandalize Hilltown. He told 
Carol to order the thickest steaks 
from Swanson’s, and even once, for a 


heer party, live lohsters, sent hy plane 
from the East. That was the last 
word—the very last! Neither Eddie’s 
nor Carol’s families had ever heen 
spenders. But the young people who 
were their companions now knew how 
to spend, all right. Barney and Pete 
were in the money, and there were 
others who had never paid much at¬ 
tention to the young Brinsons hefore. 
Barney got stingy and dropped out of 
the crowd, hut Eddie and Pete could 
hold their own with anyone in the 
town. The young married crowd hegan 
to gather at one another’s houses on 
Saturday nights and do a little private 
drinking. They drove to the city to see 
Sunday hockey games and drove half 
the night to get home again. This was 
fun. They even drank champagne! 
Why stick home when you have the 
money and the lights are bright? 
Who wants to be a stick-in-the-mud 
anyhow? 

Carol invited hoth families for 
Thanksgiving dinner. They could 
hardly squeeze into the small rooms, 
hut she borrowed card tahles and fold¬ 
ing chairs. She roasted a turkey in her 
electric roaster. She was very proud 
and happy. Uncle Dick was there, and 
he proved to he somewhat of a death’s- 
head at the feast. 

“Rememher the Thanksgiving after 
Joe got home from the war?” Uncle 
Dick said to Carol’s mother, who only 
hlushed. “Rememher that one? Tee- 
hee. Remember the silk shirt?” said 
Uncle Dick. 

“No one wears silk shirts any more, 
Uncle Dick,” said Carol. 

“Oh, don’t they just!” her uncle 

When Ma Brinson praised the sil¬ 
ver, Uncle Dick said, “Sure, it’s nice, 
hut it’s not sterling. Nothing but 
sterling should he good enough for Ed¬ 
die.” And when Carol’s mother spoke 
of the pink cup, Uncle Dick said, 
“Sure, but it ain’t Haviland!” 

Eddie got pretty sore hecause noth¬ 
ing was quite good enough for Uncle 
Dick. 

“Mayhe it don’t suit you?” Eddie 
said. “Well, I can get Carol a better 
one,” and he got up and swept the lit¬ 
tle cup and saucer onto the floor, and 
Carol gave a cry as though he had 
thrown her heart down and hroken it. 

“Oh, Eddie,” she wept, “my pink 
cup—my pretty pink cup you gave me 
for our first anniversary, when we’d 
just heen married one month! ” 

Eddie was as pale as a piece of pa¬ 
per. “I’m sorry,” he said. “I’ll get 
you a better one.” 

When the party was over, Carol sat 
on the stool in the kitchen with the 
pieces of the pink cup folded up in her 
apron in her lap, and she cried and 
cried. Eddie couldn’t stand it and he 
finally slammed out of the house and 
came home long after midnight—and, 
although Carol wouldn’t even admit it 
to herself, she knew his steps were none 
too steady. 

It was several days before matters 
were even fairly normal hetween Carol 
and Eddie. Eddie felt had, Carol could 
see that. He hrought her a new cup, 
darkly hlue, crusted with gold, but 
Carol didn’t like it and she put it hack 
of her other dishes. It seemed to her 
that the bulldozer had changed Ed¬ 
die’s disposition. WTien he drove the 
grocery wagon he wanted to please 
everyone. Now he flew off the handle 
at the slightest opposition. He was 
just one hig hoil, sore all over. She 
knew that he was ashamed, but he had 
to prove he wasn’t. 

(Continued on Page 75) 
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TRUCK-TRAILER TRANSPORT IS DOING AN ESSENTIAL JOB FOR ALL AMERICA 


Colonial Stores make still further 
savings through using the "shuttle 
system" in their produce deportment. 
One truck handles two or more 
Troilers . . while it is pulling one 
Trailer, the others ore being looded 
or unloaded. Truck and driver are 
never idle . . never wasting time and 
money. The economical "shuttle 
system" is adaptable to many short 
and medium - houl operations. 


HAUL TWICE as big loads with much smaller trucks? Sounds like some¬ 
thing to he done with mirrors, or a magic wand, doesn't it? 

Truck-Trailers did it, however, for Colonial Stores, Incorporated, a leading 
chain food store system in Virginia, the Carolinas and Georgia, with 533 
chain stores and super-markets, served from warehouses in Richmond, 
Norfolk, Charlotte, Atlanta and Greenville. 

NOW .. TRAILERS EXCLUSIVELY 

Colonial Stores once depended on trucks . . trucks with a 3 J^-ton rating 
that would carry a 10,000 pound payload. In 1936, they began using Frue- 
hauf Truck-Trailers. Now they depend exclusively on Truck-Trailers . . a 
fleet of more than a hundred . . and haul payloads of 18,000 to 21,000 
pounds with 2-ton rated trucks 1 They have taken advantage of the fact 
that any truck, like a horse, can pull far more than it is designed to carry. 

Colonial Stores . . and their customers . . benefit in two ways. Costs 
have been cut by doubling the load hauled each trip. They’ve been further 
reduced through the use of a smaller power unit . . . less expensive to buy 
and to operate. 

HANDLE EASILY IN TRAFFIC 

How do Trailers handle in traffic? Well, traffic is tough in the Norfolk 
area, with the population nearly doubled by work in the shipyards, but 
Colonial drivers say they can easily drive a Truck-Trailer wherever even a 
medium-sized truck will go. 

Whatever your hauling operation may be, it’s likely that Truck-Trailers 
would not only do the job better, but also save you money in several ways, 
just as they have Colonial Stores. A Fruehauf engineer will study your 
operation, at no cost to you, and give you the facts. Send for him today. 
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“ I don’t know why we live in this 
playhouse,” he said. “And all this old 
furniture. Trash! That’s what it is. 
Did you see the stuff Pete and Ellen 
have ? Modernistic—white leather and 
chromium trim. Let’s clear out this 
whole bunch of junk and get new.” 

“But it wouldn’t fit in this house,” 
said Carol. “ You have to have cottage 
furniture in a place like this, Eddie.” 

“Well, I don’t care for this cottage 
stuff,” Eddie informed her. “Imagine 
me, making around a hundred most 
weeks, and paying twelve dollars a 
month rent. What could be more 
ridiculous?” 

“But where could we move?” 

“You know that house Mr. Swan¬ 
son built for his mother? We could 
rent that for forty dollars a month 
and have plenty over to pay install¬ 
ments on new furniture too. Then we 
could have company and have room 
for people.” 

“But, Eddie, we’re still paying on 
the car and the icebox and the stove 
and the fur coat and the new radio, and 
everything. And we’re spending a lot of 
money just fooling around too.” 

“Nuts!” he said. “There’s more 
where that came from. We’ll move 

But Carol could not act as he 
wished. Since he broke the cup she 
had been different. She didn’t want to 
move. She didn’t want new furniture; 
she liked what she had. She didn’t 
want anything. She cried. She wished 
he wouldn’t work on Sunday. They 
had not been to Sunday school to¬ 
gether for months. 

“Can you tie that?” Eddie asked 
the world at large. “I make twenty 
bucks working on Sunday and she 
wants me to stay home to go to Sun¬ 
day school! A man tries to get ahead 
in this world and make something out 
of himself, and his wife is a drag on 
him. That is the way it happens. She 
just drags him back.” 

That scared Carol. That was a well- 
known movie and story plot. The 
women men outgrew! She quit crying 
and went to the city with Eddie on his 


next day off, but she was quite listless 
and let him choose everything. Two 
complete bedroom “suits,” a new 
dining-room set with grapes carved on 
the buffet. He made a down payment, 
and the rest was to be paid as they 
paid everything—indefinitely, by in¬ 
stallments. They moved the stove and 
radio and their clothes to the new 
house. Carol said the rent wasn’t up 
on the cottage and she would dispose 
of the old things herself. So the cottage 
was locked and Eddie never even asked 
her what she did with “the junk.” He 
didn’t ask her anything. He just in¬ 
vited people in and had real Scotch 
whisky in the house, and they gathered 
in the kitchen and sang. 

Uncle Dick came in one night. “You 
can’t really sing on good liquor,” he 
told them. “That requires bathtub 
gin. But, Carol, let me catch you 
drinking and I’ll spank you myself 
and then tell your mother!” 

“Oh, I don’t, Uncle Dick!” cried 
Carol. “I never do!” 

Eddie resented that. Eddie asked 
Carol who she thought she was. He 
told her she was always whining 
around, and he said this in front of 
their friends. So Carol went into the 
bedroom and really cried, and Ellen 
followed her. 

“I don’t know what’s the matter 
with him!” Carol sobbed. 

“ Oh, he’s just too big for his pants,” 
said Ellen. “Everyone knows it. He 
can’t stand prosperity. He’s the laugh¬ 
ingstock of the town. The big shot!” 

“ Don’t you say that! ” flared Carol. 
“ Eddie’s all right. He just never had 
any money, and now he wants to have 
some fun. But don’t think I’ll let you 
say a word against him! ” 

Eddie was in the door and Carol bit 
her lip. “Talking behind my back, 
eh?” said Eddie. 

“Oh, shut up, you big ape!” Ellen 
said, and she left. 

“So you have to make excuses to 
your friends for me, eh?” Eddie said. 
“Well, listen, no small-time, small¬ 
town girl is going to do that to me!” 

“ Eddie,” Carol implored him, “ have 
some sense. What’s got into you? 
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You’re just like a crazy person. I’ll do 
whatever you want me to do. I’m 
with you all the way. I’m for you. 
You know that.” 

“You het you’ll do what I want—or 
else!” said Eddie. 

“Not if you talk that way!” Carol’s 
rounded face clouded up and her small 
jaw set. “I don’t have to take any 
ugly talk from anyone, Eddie Brinson, 
and least of all from you! I worked 
hefore and I can work again, and you 
can take your old hulldozer and keep 
it! That’s just ahout where you he- 
long—you just want to hulldoze your 
way through life!” 

Eddie reached out and caught hold 
of her and shook her. Carol slapped 
him in the face as hard as she could 
hit him. He let go of her at once, and 
she began to cry, and she got out her 
old suitcase and packed it. 

Eddie stood there, his hig calloused 
hand upon his cheek, and he looked at 
her. She was crying, but she could 
talk fast enough. “ When you broke my 
cup just to act smart, I knew that 
nothing would ever he the same again,” 
she told him. “The likes of you—to 
lay a hand on me! You hully!” 

“Carol-” 

“Don’t Carol me! I’m through!” 
She flounced past him and out of the 
house and was gone. By the time 
Eddie got oriented and in motion, he 
could not find her. She was really gone! 

Much as it humiliated him, Eddie 
inquired around and about for her. He 
couldn’t get over it that he had really 
meant to hit her. He was shocked to 
his heels. He couldn’t find Carol at 
his parents’ home or at Ellen’s or any¬ 
where. He finally drove out in the 
country, hut she wasn’t at her mother’s. 

Eddie slept little, hut he had to go 
to work in the morning. It was late 
when he got home, and he fully ex¬ 
pected to find Carol in the house. But 
she wasn’t there and she didn’t come 
in. No one knew where she was. So 
it was all over, and all at once Eddie 
hated the rented house and couldn’t 
hear to stay alone in it. 

In the morning Eddie went down¬ 
town for his hreakfast, and when he 
picked his father up he told him to 
make some other arrangement ahout 
riding, hecause he, Eddie, was going 
to get a room as near the joh as he 
could find one and stay down there. 
He’d let the house go hack to Mr. 
Swanson, and the furniture company 
could have the furnishings. Carol had 
evidently left him for good. He gave 
his father his house key, asked him to 
see the installment people. 

Eddie stayed on the joh and worked 
every hour that he could get. He got 
thinner than ever. He was sick with 
worry. He couldn’t digest the food at 
the little restaurant. After Carol’s 
cooking, who could? Nothing lay 
ahead of him. Nothing! He wrote to 
Carol, but he didn’t send the letter. 
It sounded too pitiful, even to himself. 
There wasn’t much he could say. He 
didn’t hlame her. But every day he 
hoped she would send him word to 
come home. Every night he went to 
hed physically ill with heartache. Some¬ 
times he got up again and tramped 
around the little hoom town, with its 
chicken-coop houses and dimly lit heer 
parlors. Sometimes he went in and 
laid his money on green haize and 
rolled dice, and lost and didn’t care. 
But he was no gamhler; this was no 
escape. He sent money to Carol and 
it wasn’t sent hack. His pay thickened 
in his hip pocket and he sent a wad of 
bills hy registered mail to pay off the 
halance on Carol’s fur coat. She’d own 
that anyhow. 


Eddie stayed away from his father, 
whose disapproval lay on him like a 
weight of lead. He tried to tell him¬ 
self that all he had wanted was what 
everyone wanted—to have things nice. 
But he could not argue himself out of 
smashing the pink cup or shaking 
Carol and clenching his fist at her. For 
that he would just have to suffer. So 
he endured his heartache with a fun- 
- damental instinct for justice. 

One day he got in line for his pay, 
and when he picked up the envelope 
his father informed him abruptly that 
the joh was ended. Eddie was dazed. 
He sought Pat Hoke. He couldn’t he- 

“Sure,” said the contractor. “Hadn’t 
you noticed?” He laughed. He made 
a motion toward the level foundation 

“Well, yes,” said Eddie, “I knew 
we were through here, hut how about 
all this other work? How ahout the 
igloos and the roads hack into the 
place and the loading platforms—how 
ahout all that?” 

“You’ll have to see the main con¬ 
tractor about that,” said Pat Hoke. 
“ This is all I’ve contracted for. Better 
report to your union. They’ll send you 
to another joh, and I’ll speak to the 
boss contractor for you.” 

Eddie put his pay in his pocket. He 
felt dizzy. If he reported to the union, 
he would have to go where they sent 
him. But he didn’t want to go away. 
He didn’t want to go another foot 
away from Carol. He was eligihle, he 
supposed, for unemployment insur¬ 
ance, and he felt queer ahout that. 
Why, he had never heen out of a joh— 
not since he was fourteen years old. 
He had always worked, when he went 
to school and every summer, and since 
he graduated he’d not missed a day of 
working. He had a name for being 
work-hrickle hack home. 

But he had no home! This fact hit 
him like a thrown hrick. It fairly stag¬ 
gered him. He threw his suitcase into 
the car and drove hack to Hilltown. 
He fought off panic. He wouldn’t let 
it get him. The world was full of johs. 
He could even go hack to Mr. Swanson 
if he had to. 

Eddie sat in his mother’s kitchen 
and tried to act hig, hut he couldn’t 
pull it off. He said, at last, “Ma, 
where is Carol?” 

“In the cottage,” his mother said. 
“She never gave it up. She went there 
that night. She’s working at the 
variety store.” 

Eddie felt pretty funny. There she 
was, and here he was. She had a joh 
and a home; he couldn’t ask her for 
anything. 

“Mike’s home on furlough,” his 
mother said. “He’s downtown. He’ll 
be hack in a little while.” 

“ Maybe he can finish paying for the 
car,” said Eddie. “I can’t make the 
payments without a joh.” 

Mike came in. Mike looked mar¬ 
velous. He shook hands. 

“ How’s the hulldozer? ” Mike asked. 
Eddie winced. 

“Boy, does it bum us up at camp, 
thinking about you guys, rolling in it— 
and there we are for twenty-one dol¬ 
lars a month!” 

“Why, Mike,” his mother pro¬ 
tested, “you said you were a specialist 
and making over fifty dollars a month, 
hesides your keep.” 

“It’s the principle of the thing,” 
said Mike. 

Their father spoke up. “Let me hear 
no more of that,” he said sternly. “ If 
anyhody is the victim of defense, it’s 
old hroken-hrain here—your little 
brother Eddie.” 
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Eddie rose with dignity. “ I can man¬ 
age my affairs,” he said. “I don’t need 
any help,” and out he went without 
his supper. 

He didn’t know where to go. He 
started toward town, and then he 
heard a light step behind him, a light 
running foot that sent the blood pound¬ 
ing into his heart, and he turned 
swiftly. 

Carol flung herself at him headlong, 
and he caught her and held her, and 
life flowed back into him and a great 
ringing of bells began somewhere. 

“Why don’t you come home where 
you belong?” she cried indignantly. 
“Why do you think I’ve kept the 
place going, if not for you to come 
home to? What are you doing wander¬ 
ing around? Uncle Dick told me you’d 
been laid off and were at home. I was 
just coming after you.” 

“After the way I acted -” he 

mumbled. “And now I’m out of work.” 

“After the way we both acted,” she 

The little cottage was heaven. It 
was paradise. Eddie felt his very soul 
expand. He washed his hands in the 
tiny basin in the little water closet 
with the cement floor. He came back 
into the fragrance that almost made 
him dizzy. Carol’s cooking! It spoiled 
things a little that Uncle Dick was 
there, but Eddie wasn’t quarreling 
with his luck. He was polite to Uncle 
Dick. 

Eddie helped Carol. He stooped and 
kissed the back of her neck, and he 
was shaking like a leaf. He couldn’t 
believe he was here with her. 

“ I haven’t any right-” he said. 

“I haven’t any job.” 

“Sure you have. Mr. Swanson 
wants you back, but first, let’s eat 
supper,” and she kissed him swiftly 
and bossed him about and tucked a 
napkin under his chin. They ate. 

Uncle Dick said, “I brought you 
a present.” He got up and brought a 
package to the table. He opened it. 
They looked in astonishment. It was 
a silk shirt, frayed at the neck, yellow 
with age, split at the seams. 

Uncle Dick said, “It’s from me to 
you, Eddie. Because no one since me 
has ever succeeded in making such a 


complete darn fool of himself. It’s 
like seeing the same old film run again. 
Only when I woke up I had mortgaged 
the farm my father left me. He left 
two farms, you know; one to Carol’s 
father, one to me. Joe raised a family 
on his and still has it. I lost mine. I 
couldn’t believe the war work was 
over—not even in 1920. Believe it or 
not, I’ve never had a decent job since. 
But within your limitations you are a 
champion!” 

Uncle Dick looked old and tired. 
Carol resolved passionately that Eddie 
would never look so. 

Uncle Dick said, “ Every American, 
at some time or other, gets a chance at 
the real money. How he acts then de¬ 
termines everything that follows.” 

Eddie just sat there. He thanked 
Uncle Dick for the shirt. His voice 
was quiet. After Uncle Dick was gone, 
Carol bundled the shirt out of sight. 

“Tomorrow you sleep,” she said. 
“ Then you can go to see Mr. Swanson. 
Now, don’t worry. We’ll be all right. 
We’re together again, and that’s the 
big thing.” 

Carol slipped off in the morning, but 
when she came home at noon Eddie 
was up, shaved and dressed and clean. 
He had luncheon prepared. He had a 
telegram from Pat Hoke, who said the 
main contractor would put Eddie on a 
bulldozer, starting the next Monday, 
on the road job. Same wages, but no 
overtime. 

“Oh, Eddie,” Carol said, “please 
don’t. Take the job with Mr. Swanson 

“No,” said Eddie, sober as an owl, 
terribly grown up. “I’ve thought it all 
out. I remember what Uncle Dick 
said when he gave me the shirt. Every 
American gets one chance. Well, I’m 
lucky; I’m getting a second chance. 
And I think I should take it. We’ll 
stay right here. We’ll pay all the bills. 
We’ll save for a home of our own, with 
a garden. I promise, Carol, I won’t 
spend a cent without you agree to it. 
Only you must quit work and stay 
home and cook and keep house.” 

“That’s all I want to do,” said 
Carol, with both arms around his neck. 
“And I love you, Eddie, and I think 
you’re wonderful!” 


EVERYBODY CAN’T BE LUCKY 

(Continued from Page 17) 


“Hi, Merle!” he shouted. “Con¬ 
gratulations on your new job! Glad to 
see you get it!” 

He had nothing on me. You don’t 
get them every day. 

“ Thanks, Bud. How are things go¬ 
ing?” 


“Pair enough. The boys are hot to¬ 
day. Got out this slug of two-inch 
angle ten minutes before we expected 
to. We’re going to change rolls on the 
finishing stand in a few minutes for 
some one-and-a-half-inch stuff.” 

“What are these guide castings here 
for?” I asked. “Are they scrap, or are 
they spares?” 

I don’t know why I asked Bud that. 
This was Sam Gleason’s department, 
and he should have done any explain¬ 
ing, but that pile bothered me. 

“Some of the worn-out guides were 
getting in the way, so we slung them 
out here. We have to go through them 
for any that we can use when we get 
some time. We have been beating the 
tail off this mill lately, you know.” He 
looked as though he expected a com¬ 
pliment. 

Just then a shrill blast was heard 
from the air whistle beside the mill. 


The rolls began slowing down while 
the last bar was still going through. 
Bud left me in a hurry to direct the 
roll change, giving orders in a loud 
voice as he came up to the men. 

By the time the last bar was out of 
the rolls and on the cooling bed, the 
mill had almost stopped. The crane 
was waiting overhead, a sling around 
the housing caps, poised for a signal 
to get into action. Every man in the 
crew was at his position with a wrench 
or a bar, ready to do his part. 

When the mill finally stopped, the 
cap was lifted off. Then the rolls were 
taken out and a new set put in place 
with machinelike precision. The cap 
was replaced and all the bolts tightened 
down. Bud started to fit the guides. 
At this point he rushed over to the pile 
of old guides and began looking through 
the pieces of rusted steel. I stood aside 
to give him plenty of room and be out 
of his way. Before he finally found a 
different guide tongue that looked 
right to him, and had hurried back to 
the mill with it, most of the other men 
were through with their jobs and were 
waiting for him. They all stood around 
while Bud took the piece and ground 
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off some of the edge to make it fit, 
sending a shower of sparks from the 
grinding wheel. 

When they were ready to go again, 
I took out my watch and looked at it. 
They had lost ten minutes because of 
that piece of guide not being where 
they wanted it. Ten good minutes of 
production time. On this mill, minutes 
meant tons, and every ton counted 
these days. Didn’t I know that? My 
job depended on it. All I had to do 
now was to tell Sam to cut down on his 
time losses. All I had to do was to tell 
him to forget that there was ever such 
a thing as time allowances for roll 
changes, forget that delays such as this 
were expected, forget that the boys on 
the mill didn’t want that delay any 
more than I did. It was just one of 
those things. Well, stop them, I’d say. 
Do the impossible. Ride your men 
until those delays are stopped, I’d tell 
Sam, just the way Jess did the last few 
months. Ride ’em hard. Be as lucky 
as I was, I’d be thinking. 

I walked down to the other end of 
the long building to where the twenty- 
six-inch mill stood. This mill was an 
old five-stand affair that had been 
handed down to us from one of the 
mills back East. It must have been 
fifty years old if it was a day. But it 
gave good service when it was handled 
right, and Billy Chickering was the 
man who could do it. Billy knew that 
mill inside out and he could make it do 
tricks that nobody else would believe 
possible. 

Tricks? What did San Francisco 
care about tricks? If you got a hun¬ 
dred tons out in one turn, get a hun¬ 
dred and ten the next. If you get a 
hundred and fifty on a fast-rolling sec¬ 
tion and you are lucky, get a hundred 
and sixty the next. The shipyards are 
crying for steel. Give it to them. They 
say the defense program is bogging 
down. Not if we can help it. Push! 
Because I was lucky, I had to do the 
pushing. 

They were making ten-inch channel 
that day. It was being rolled direct 
from blooms made on the thirty-six- 
inch blooming mill without a reheat, 
and that means snappy work all around. 
One slip, and the next bloom on the 
way gets cold and has to be shot out 
on the cold pile. That means lost time 
and lost production. And, to the boys 
who get paid by the ton, it means less 
wheat in the bin. 

I stood watching the blooms coming 
out of the thirty-six-inch mill with 
clockwork regularity. The tilting tables 
that shuffled the blooms back and 
forth from one pass to another were 
working nicely. The men looked as 
though they were in the groove, hitting 
the high spot. The mill was grinding 
away at about eighty-five revolutions, 
which is plenty for the size section they 
were working. Five passes on the 
roughing stand, then four intermediate 
passes and a finishing pass produced 
the finished shape. Back and forth the 
red-hot bloom was shuttled, getting 
longer and longer each time as it passed 
through the rolls. 

Billy was standing on the motor end 
of the mill, the opposite end from 
where I was, and, when he saw me, he 
climbed up on the crossover that led 
from one end to the other, and joined 
me. Billy was about the size of a half 
pint of whisky, but he was built like a 
barrel and twice as husky. His clothes 
were shiny with grease. His broad face 
was smudged with patches of black 
scale and oil, and the glasses that he 
wore halfway down his short nose were 
so spattered that he had to look over 
the top of the rims to see anything. 


“Just heard the good news about 
you, Merle,” he said. “Glad to hear 
it.” He was glad too. Tough men like 
tougher bosses, and Merle Keithly had 
a name for being anything but a pink- 
tea addict. But, somehow, I didn’t feel 
quite so happy about it right now. 

“Thanks, Billy. How are things 
going?” 

“Oh, so-so.” He looked over at the 
mill as he spoke. “Turning her too fast 
for this size section, though. I don’t 
like it.” 

“What are you going to do about 
it?” 

“I’m doing nothing about it. I’m 
running like this on Sam’s orders. He 
told me that Jess was bearing down on 
him last week when we started running 
this section. Production was too low 
the last time we ran it, he says. He 
ought to know you can’t rush this 

Can’t rush her when the shipyards 
need steel so badly they wait right 
outside the gates for it; when San 
Francisco keeps hammering at you 
that production has to increase. Who 
was crazy, San Francisco or Billy? 
Maybe I was the crazy one—for tak¬ 
ing this job. 

I pulled out my watch again and 
turned to leave, but something stopped 
me. Billy was yelling at the top of 
his voice to one of the tilting-table 
operators, motioning with his hands at 
the same time. 

“ Keep that table up! ” he shouted. 
“Keep it higher!” 

A bloom was going into the next to 
the last pass a little off-center, and the 
mill was slipping. The table operator 
lifted the conveyor a bit higher to give 
all the support he could to the faltering 
ribbon of hot steel. Sparks were flying 
out from the rolls as they slipped 
against the bloom that shuddered for¬ 
ward a bit, then stopped, moved a bit 
farther, then jerked to a stop, shiver¬ 
ing from the friction of the rolls. Billy 
dashed up on the crossover and sig¬ 
naled furiously for the motor tender 
to stop the mill. The bloom had 
stopped for good, and, where the rolls 
still ground against the steel, the metal 
became hotter, and more sparks flew 
from the other side of the roll stand. 

By the time Billy had reached the 
motor pulpit, the mill had stopped. 
He gave orders to several of his men, 
and they put a sling around the bloom 
that had just come from the blooming 
mill, still so hot it looked like a slab of 
butter. The crane lifted it up and 
dragged it out to the cold pile back of 
the reheating furnace. The bloom that 
was stuck between the rolls was get¬ 
ting colder and colder, the surface 
scaling over so that the red heat was 
barely visible. The operator tried re¬ 
versing the mill to back the piece out, 
but it wouldn’t budge. It was stuck 

When the crane came back, it car¬ 
ried with it an acetylene burning outfit 
that was placed as close to the cooling 
bar as possible. A millwright lit the 
torch, and, after a few minutes, suc¬ 
ceeded in burning off the end that 
wouldn’t enter, leaving a small jagged 
stub. At a signal from Billy, the motor 
started again, this time rolling the 
short stub completely out. By the 
time the crane had picked up the two 
halves of the cold bloom, fifteen min¬ 
utes had passed. 

Fifteen minutes were lost that could 
never be brought back. Well, Sam just 
didn’t have the luck I had. I got away 
with three extra days on a burned-out 
furnace, but Sam couldn’t get away 
with a few lousy extra revolutions on a 
hopped-up mill. 
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WINTER SNAPS ARE 


Billy came bedt to my side when the 
mill was running again, and the blooms 
were being shuttled back and forth 
with the same smoothness that they 
had when I first arrived. 

“ Tough hick, Bi2y,” I said. 

“Tough luck!” Billy looked quiz¬ 
zically at me over the top of his glasses. 
“Maybe yon remember what I told 
you before this happened.” He looked 
at me like a bulldog, with his jaws 
clamped tightly together. 

What did he think I was doing? 
Trying to forget it? 

I took out my watch again, and saw 
that I had fifteen minutes to get back 
to my office. Just time enough for a 
quick walk through the sheet mill, 
which was right on the way. 

The sheet mill was in the next build¬ 
ing, and I started from the back end 
where the hot mills were, and walked 
through as fast as I could. A lot of the 
men gave me the wave or a nod, but I 
didn’t see them. I didn’t want to stop 
and see anything more for a while. 
Just a quick look in passing, and that 
was all. Every time I stopped, some¬ 
thing went wrong, and it was begin¬ 
ning to get my goat. Was I the only 
lucky guy in this whole layout? What 
a way to start out on a new job, a job 
that comes once in a lifetime. This mill 
was my baby. I’m the big squeeze 
now. What I say goes. All I have to 
do is to tell the boys to be lucky. 
That’s an order, boys; orders from the 

The big three-high roughing mill 
was working fine, I could see that. 
When bars come out of the double-pair 
furnaces in regular order, two out of 
one side, then two out of the other, 
twenty seconds apart, the mill is doing 
well. Scotty Dielson was operating the 
mill, and he sat at his little seat beside 
the run-in conveyor with a panel of 
buttons just to his left and a group of 
levers directly in front at his finger 
tips. He sat slightly hunched over, 
and his hands moved from lever to 
button and from lever to lever with 
the ease that comes from long practice. 
A pile of thick breakdowns was ac¬ 
cumulating at the back of the mill in 
the automatic piling rig. Like a stack 
of wheat cakes, they piled up two by 
two on top of each other, the top of 
the stack still a red color, and the bot¬ 
tom a bluish black. When the right 


number of pairs were made, the stack 
was rolled down a conveyor to be out 
of the way, and a new pile was begun. 
There were piles placed all over the 
floor, where they had been left by the 
crane after taking them off the con¬ 
veyor, and the crane leader had to 
thread his way gingerly between the 
still-hot breakdowns to place a chain 
around them when a certain stack was 
needed. I could almost feel the heat 
against my own legs as I saw him hesi¬ 
tating. It made my flesh creep just to 
watch him. 

I hurried on. A quick look at the 
jobbing mill was all I could afford now. 
It was going all right too. As I walked 
by without looking at anyone in par¬ 
ticular, I could see the sweaty backs 
of the men as they paired together to 
return the hot bars over the top of the 
rolls for another pass. Tongs gripped 
tightly on one edge of the bar as it 
came to them from the mill, they 
would lean their weight against it and 
tip it up; then, with a heave, would 
push it forward until it rode over the 
top roll to a waiting pair of tongs on 
the other side. In perfect unison, they 
made every motion count, even though 
they had to turn their faces to one side, 
or look down their noses and screw up 
their mouths to escape the heat that 
beat full at them from the bright 
orange bars. 

“Come on, Jeff,” it was up to me to 
say, “your boys are not doing what 
they should. They aren’t getting enough 
heat in their faces. They haven’t 
enough sweat running down their backs 
now. We want more steel. We want 
co-operation from the sheet mill for the 
defense program.” 

I had seen enough for one day. I 
headed through the building as fast as 
I could, and when I left the smoky hot 
air in the building for the cool sunshine 
outside, I felt like shaking my head to 
clear it. What was wrong? Why did 
this have to happen to me on my first 
day? What were they all doing, gang¬ 
ing up on me? 

When I arrived at the front office, 
the boys were all waiting for me, stand¬ 
ing around the hallway, or talking to 
Margie. 

“ Come on in, boys. Grab yourselves 

I sat down to the nice big brown 
desk that was so shiny I could see the 
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reflection of the picture on the oppo- 
site wall almost as dearly as I could 
see the picture itself. The picture of 
the South Works taken from an air¬ 
plane. My own little mill. Neat little 
rows of huildings. 

Last month’s production report was 
still on the desk where I had left it. 
They could all see it, and they knew as 
well as I did what it was. And they 
knew as well as I did why I was sitting 
there in that nice easy chair with a hig 
thick cushion on it. 

I threw away the half-smoked stuh 
of my cigar and lit a fresh one. 

“How does it feel to he sitting in a 
tricky office like this?” asked Sam. 
He had a grin on his face as wide as 
the ingot-furnace door. 

“Worst thing I have found so far is 
that I can’t spit on the floor any 

Everybody laughed. The head man 
can always get a laugh. I should have 
told them how it really felt. Jeff leaned 
forward in his chair and hegan telling a 
story one of the rollers on the johhing 
mill had told him the other day. Jeff 
usually had some pretty good ones. 

Go ahead, hoys, get yourselves all 
primed for what’s coming. You know 
what it is. 

Before Jeff had finished his tale, I 
began to piece together my little 
speech. When he finished, the hoys all 
laughed and looked at me, waiting for 
me to laugh too. But I wasn’t laugh¬ 
ing. I was thinking ahout Jess Wilson, 
and what I’d seen that morning, and 
how tough I was going to he. I looked 
up at the picture of the South Works 
again, the place where I had spent 
thirty years getting as far as this, and 
in the space of a few seconds almost 
relived that whole thirty years from 
heginning to end. Then, all of a sudden, 
in a flash, I saw the answer. It came 
over me with such a rush that it gave 
me a sinking feeling right in the pit of 
my stomach and I couldn’t hegin talk¬ 
ing for a moment. The boys began to 
look at one another. 

Now is the time. Merle. You’re the 
hoss now. Shoot the works. 

I didn’t even take the cigar out of 
my mouth when I started talking. 

“ I guess you hoys have heen hearing 
a lot ahout production increases for the 
last few months. You’re all prohahly 
waiting to hear some more about them 
from me. Well, forget it.” 

I tried to stop it, hut I couldn’t help 
crinkling up the muscles around my 
eyes when I saw the hoys’ mouths pop 
open. It was a good thing there 
weren’t any flies in the room. 

“You’re not going to hear another 
word ahout production quotas and hit¬ 
ting the hall from me. Each one of 
you knows what your department is 
good for. Get the hest out of it that 
you can, and that will he good enough 
for me. What San Francisco has to say 
will he my responsibility, and I’m tak¬ 
ing it alone. 

“But there is one thing I do want 
done, and I’m going to follow that 
through to see that it is done. I want 
this mill cleaned up, and I don’t care 
how much it interferes with production 
to get it done, I want it done right. 
Get all your spare parts lined up where 
they should he and throw everything 
else out. Get it in the scrap. If you 
have to huild cahinets for tools and 
things to keep them in shape, O. K., 
hut have them huilt right away. I 
want this place looking like a workshop 
and not a junk yard. Anyhody have 
anything to say?” 

The hoys just stared at me. This 
was the first time I had ever seen them 
without a thing to say. 


“All right, I guess that’s about all I 
have right now, except—I—uh—well, 
damn it! It’s great to be working with 
all of you!” 

■ Merle Keithly, the tough old pud- 
dler from the open hearth, making a 
speech like that. The hoy that could 
dish it out, getting soft. Old man, you 
may have had some luck once, hut you 
kissed it good-hy when you sat down 
in that swivel chair that didn’t squeak. 

Sam Gleason was the first to rise. 
He didn’t look puzzled, exactly—he 
never does—hut he looked as though 
he didn’t quite understand. He hooked 
his thumhs in his vest as he stood ready 

“ To hell with production, is that it. 
Merle?” 

What was he trying to do, ruh it in? 

“That’s not what I said,” I told 
him. “I said don’t let production inter¬ 
fere with getting the place cleaned up.” 

The other boys were waiting to get 
out of the doorway that Sam was lean¬ 
ing against. 

“0. K., you’re the boss,” he said, 
over his shoulder. 

He didn’t have to tell me. I was the 
hoss, and making a mess out of it the 
very first day. I never felt so helpless 
hefore in my whole life as I did sitting 
there in that empty office after the 
boys had gone. I was just the fall guy 
for San Francisco’s ideas; the front 
man for the hoys when kicks came iri 
from the customers. I was a sap to 
take the joh. I was doing all right 
where I was, hut I had to take this 
offer hecause it was what I had wanted 
ever since I could remember. When 
San Francisco picked me for this spot, 
they made a had mistake, that was all, 
and they’d find it out soon enough—as 
soon as next month’s production report 
came through. They wanted a driver, 
a pusher, a tough guy. They got the 
wrong man when they got me. I’m too 
old to change now; I just couldn’t 
do it. I may have heen tough, hut I 
wasn’t tough enough to forget thirty 
years in half a day. I should have 
known hetter hefore I took the joh— 
at my age. 

Margie came into the office with a 
handful of letters and reports. 

“I guess you’ll want to get at these 
now, won’t you, Mr. Keithly?” 

“Sure. Leave them here and I’ll 
look them over.” I left them on the 
desk where she had laid them, looking 
at them without seeing them. 

Margie hesitated in the doorway be¬ 
fore leaving the office. She seemed to 
have something on her mind. 

Spill it, Margie; I can stand any- 

“Mr. Keithly, I just wanted to 

say-You prohahly feel the same 

way most of the others did the first 
day they were in this office. I’d like 
you to know that I think you are going 
to he the best one we’ve had since I 
have heen here. I hope you don’t mind 
my telling you this.” 

Did I mind when my mother took 
me in her arms after I’d had a licking? 
Did I mind when old Lou Masters took 
me into his office ahout twenty years 
ago, just when I was ready to quit he¬ 
cause I thought I couldn’t handle the 
joh, and told me I was doing well 
enough for a raise? It might he soft 
soap, hut it sounded good. 

“That’s nice of you, Margie. 
Thanks.” 

Too had she didn’t know what she 
was talking ahout. Too had she hadn’t 
heen in the office to hear me giving my 
speech, to hear me tossing my joh 
right out the window. 

For the next week or two I spent a 
lot of time in the mill just walking 
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around. Whenever I had a few minutes 
to spare, I used them to peek around 
the departments, making sure that the 
boys were getting things as clean as I 
wanted them to he. And they did too. 
The place looked neater and cleaner 
and hetter taken care of than I had 
ever seen it. The men saw me on my 
trips and hegan to get the idea right 
away, putting things away and having 
everything lined up in good shape. 
The hoys must have taken me at my 
word, all right, even if they did think 
I was crazy. After all, I was the boss. 
If cleanup was what I wanted, then 
that’s what they had to give me, like 
it or not. And the thing was they did 
like it. Who wouldn’t? I have never 
known a good workman yet that didn’t 
like to have his tools all lined up and 
nice and shiny. I have yet to find a 
good craftsman that didn’t do better 
work, and more of it, if his equipment 
was in fine shape and the place where 
he was working neat and clean. 

Well, I was making somebody happy, 
anyhow, even if it wasn’t San Fran¬ 
cisco. Let’m tear their hair at me. 
Let’m roar. I never claimed to be a 
witch doctor. 

By the time the first month rolled 
hy, I didn’t care enough ahout what 
San Francisco thought even to look 
over the production figures before ac¬ 
counting sent them up. I would find 
out what they were soon enough after 
they got them. They picked me for 
this job; I didn’t pick them. The boys 
were feeling fine and the men were 
happy and doing their work all right. 
Harry Moffat out in the open hearth 
had eased off on the amount of scrap 
that he was putting in those charging 
boxes, because it made it a lot easier 
to clean up afterward. Sam had let 
Billy turn the twenty-six-inch mill at 
any speed he wanted to. The fourteen- 
inch mill looked like a modern hard¬ 
ware store, with everything neatly 
stacked in hins and laheled. The sheet 
mill was all straightened out, so that, 
instead of a mass of random piles on 
the floor, there were several rows of 
sheet stacks lined up in neat array, 
with plenty of space between the 
stacks, and the rest of the floor was 


swept and clean. Whatever those pro¬ 
duction figures were, there was one 
thing that couldn’t be taken away from 
me with my job, and that was the sat¬ 
isfaction of seeing something done, and 
done right. 

I had just come hack from one of my 
trips around the mill, and as I walked 
through Margie’s little anteroom, she 
followed me into my office. She had a 
funny look on her face, and, as usual, 
some papers in her hand. 

“What’s the had news now?” I 
asked. 

“ This month’s production report and 
a ticker from the San Francisco office. 
They’re the most important, I guess.” 

Everything good has to come to an 
end sometime—even my luck. 

“What’s the ticker about?” 

As if I couldn’t guess. 

“You had better read it yourself,” 
she said. 

She handed me the ticker without 
another word. 

I read the neat block printing on the 
sheet almost at a glance: 

PRODUCTION FIGURES FOR MONTH JUST RE¬ 
CEIVED. HAVE jffST COME FROM PRESIDENT’S 
OFFICE AND HE EXPRESSLY TOLD ME TO GIVE 
YOU HIS PERSONAL CONGRATULATIONS FOR 
SIX AND HALF PER CENT PRODUCTION IN¬ 
CREASE. I KNEW YOU COULD DO IT, YOU FLAT- 
FOOTED OLD PUDDLER. WE CERTAINLY GOT 
THE RIGHT MAN FOR THE JOB YOU'RE IN. 

HARTFORD 


As I sat back in that slick brown 
swivel chair, I had it bad. That old 
feeling that comes once in a lifetime 
when you get what you have wanted 
ever since you can remember. This was 
my hahy. I was the hig hoss, and rid¬ 
ing high. 

“I guess I had you sized up all 
right,” Margie said. She was grinning 
like a Cheshire cat. 

If I didn’t have a cigar in my mouth, 
and didn’t love my wife as much as I 
did, and wasn’t Merle Keithly, the 
tough old hoy from the open hearth, I 
would have stood up and kissed her at 
that moment. 

“ I guess my luck is holding out for 
a while longer,” I said. 


GOLD FROM CRETE 

(Continued from Page 10) 


to finish the page and make some ap¬ 
pearance of a wholehearted attempt 
on the second. He scrihhled on stead¬ 
ily, half his mind on the letter and the 
other half divided hetween the mon¬ 
key, the approach of dinnertime, Ham¬ 
mett’s attitude and the heat. He was 
not aware of the way in which some¬ 
where inside him his mental digestion 
was still at work on the data for the ap¬ 
proaching operation. With a sigh of re¬ 
lief he wrote: Always yours, 

George 

and added at the foot, for the benefit 
of the censor: 

From Captain George Crowe, 

C.B., D.S.O., R.N. 

The worst business of the day was 
over and he could dine with a clear 
conscience, untroubled until morning. 

The dark hours that followed mid¬ 
night found the Apache in Merka Bay. 
She had glided silently in and had 
dropped anchor unohserved by anyone, 
apparently, while all around her in the 
distance were the signs and thunder of 
war. Overhead in the darkness had 
passed droning death, not once or twice 
but many times, passing hy on mys¬ 


terious and unknown errands. Crowe, 
on the bridge heside Hammett, had 
heard the queer bumhling of German 
bombers, the more incisive note of 
fighter planes. Out on the distant 
horizon along the coast they had seen 
the great flashes of the nightmare hat- 
tie that was being fought out there, 
sometimes the pyrotechnic sparkle of 
antiaircraft fire, and they had heard 
the murmur of the firing. NowNicklehy 
had slipped ashore in the dinghy to 
make contact with the Greeks. 

“He’s the devil of a long time, sir,” 
grumhled Rowles. “We’ll never get 
away hefore daylight, at this rate.” 

“I never expected to,” said Crowe 
soothingly. He felt immeasurably older 
than Rowles as he spoke, immeasur¬ 
ably wiser. Rowles was still young 
enough to have illusions, to expect 
everything to go off without delay or 
friction, something in the manner of a 
staff exercise on paper. If Rowles was 
still so incorrigihly optimistic after a 
year and a half of war, he could not be 
expected ever to improve in this re- 

“The bombers’ll find us, though, 
sir,” said Rowles. “Just listen to that 
one going over!” 
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“Quite likely,” said Crowe. He bad 
already weighed the possible loss of 
the Apache and her company against 
the chances of saving the gold, and he 
had no intention of working through 
the pros and cons again. 

“Here he comes now,” said Ham¬ 
mett suddenly; his quick ear had 
caught the splash of oars before any- 

Nickleby swung himself aboard and 
groped his way through the utter 
darkness to the bridge to make his re¬ 
port. 

“It’s all right,” he said. “The gold’s 
there. It’s in lorries hidden in a gully 
half a mile away and they’ve sent for 
it. The jetty here’s usable, thank God. 
Twelve feet of water at the end—took 
the soundings myself.” 

“Right,” said Crowe. “Stand by to 
help Commander Hammett con the 
ship up to the jetty.” 

Merka Bay "is a tiny crack in the 
difficult southern shore of Crete. It is 
an exposed anchorage giving no more 
than fifteen feet of water, but it serves 
a small fleet of fishing craft in peace¬ 
time, which explains the existence of 
the jetty, and from the village there 
runs an obscure mountain track, wind¬ 
ing its way through the mountains of 
the interior, over which, apparently, 
the lorries with the gold had been 
brought when the fighting in the island 
began to take a serious turn. Crowe 
blessed the forethought of the Greeks 

the utter blackness, edged the Apache 
up Ihe bay to the little pier, the pro¬ 
pellers turning ever so gently and the 
lead going constantly. 

They caught the loom of the pier 
and brought the Apache alongside. 
Two seamen jumped with warps, and 
as they dropped clove hitches over the 
bollards, Crowe suddenly realized that 
they had not had to fumble for the 
bollards. The utter pitchy blackness 
had changed into something distinctly 
less; when he looked up, the stars were 
not so vividly distinct. It was the 
first faint beginning of dawn. 

There was a chattering group on the 
pierhead—four women and a couple 
of soldiers in ragged khaki uniforms. 
They exchanged voluble conversa¬ 
tion with the interpreter on the main 

“The gold’s coming, sir,” reported 
that individual to Crowe. 

“How much of it?” 

“Forty-two tons, they say, sir.” 

“Metric tons, that’ll be,” said 
Holby to Nickleby. “Howmuch d’you 
make that to be?” 

“ Metric tons are as near as dammit 
to our ton,” said Nickleby irritably. 

“The difference in terms of gold 
oughtto amount to something, though,” 
persisted Holby, drawing Nickleby 
deftly with the ease of long practice. 
“Let’s have a rough estimate, any- 

“ Millions and millions,” said Nick¬ 
leby crossly. “Ten million pounds— 
twenty million pounds—thirty mil¬ 
lion—don’t ask me.” 

“ The knight of the slide rule doesn’t 
bother himself about trifles like an odd 
ten million pounds,” said Holby. 

“Shut up!” broke in Rowles. “Here 
it comes.” 

In the gray dawn they could see a 
long procession of shabby old trucks 
bumping and lurching over the stony 
lane down to the jetty. All except one 
halted at the far end; the first one 
came creeping toward them along the 

An elderly officer scrambled down 
from the cab and saluted in the direc¬ 
tion of the bridge. 


“We got tbe bar gold in the first 
eight trucks, sir,” be called in the ac¬ 
cent of Chicago. “Coins in the other 

“He sounds just like an American,” 
said Rowles. 

“Returned immigrant, probably,” 
said Holby. “Lots of ’em here. Made 
their little pile and retired to their 
native island to live like dukes on two¬ 
pence a week, until this schemozzle 
started.” 

“Poor devils,” said Rowles. 

Sublieutenant Lord Edward Morti¬ 
mer was supervising a working party 
engaged in bringing the gold on board 
the Apache. 

“Where do you propose to put tbe 
stuff?” said Crowe to Hammett. 

“It’s heavy enough, God knows,” 
was the reply. “It’s got to be low and 


in the center line. Do you mind if I 
put it in your day cabin?” 

“Not at all. I think that’s the best 
place at the moment.” 

Certainly it was heavy; gold is about 
ten times as heavy as the same bulk 
of coal. 

The seamen who were receiving the 
naked bars from the Greeks in tbe 
lorry were deceived by their smallness, 
and more than once let them drop as 
the weight came upon them. A couple 
of the bars, each a mere foot long and 
three inches wide and high, made a 
load a man could only just stagger 
under. It gave the hurrying seamen a 
ludicrous appearance, as if they were 
soldiering on the job, to see them 
laboring with so much difficulty under 
such absurdly small loads. The men 
were grinning and excited at carrying 
these enormous fortunes. 


“Hardly decent to see that gold all 
naked,” said Rowles. 

“Don’t see any sign of receipts or 
bookkeeping,” said Nickleby. “Old 
Scroggs’ll break a blood vessel.” 

“No time for that,” said Holby, 
glancing up to the sky. The action re¬ 
called to them all the danger in which 
they lay; each of them wondered how 
long it would be before the Stukas 
found them out. 

The first lorry was unloaded by now, 
and driven away, its place being taken 
by the second. An unending stream of 
gold bars was being carried into the 
Apache. The second lorry was replaced 
by tbe third, and the third by the 
fourth. And then they heard the 
sound of dread—the high incisive note 
of a fighting plane. It came from the 
direction of the sea, but it was not a 


British plane. Swiftly it came, with 
the monstrous unnatural speed of its 
kind, not more than five hundred feet 
above the water. They could see 
plainly enough tbe swastika marking 
on the tail and the crosses on the 

“ Open fire,” said Hammett into the 
voice tube. 

Crowe was glad to see that there was 
no trace of hurry or excitement in his 

All through the night the gim crews 
had been ready for instant action. The 
long noses of the 4.7’s rose with their 
usual appearance of uncanny intelli¬ 
gence under the direction of Garland 
at the central control. Then they bel¬ 
lowed out, and along with tbeir bel¬ 
lowing came the raving clamor of the 
pom-poms and the heavy machine 
guns. The plane swerved and circled. 



The .50-caliber gun under tbe end of 
the bridge beside Crowe followed it 
round, its din deafening Crowe. He 
looked down and noticed the grim con¬ 
centration on the face of the red- 
haired seaman at the handles. 

But that plane was moving at three 
hundred and more miles an hour; it 
had come and gone in the same breath, 
apparently unhit. It seemed to skim 
the steep hills that fringed the bay and 
vanished beyond them. 

“It’s calling the bombers this very 
minute,” said Holby, savagely glaring 
after it. “How much longer have we 
got to stay here?” 

Crowe heard tbe remark; naval 
thought had not changed in this re¬ 
spect at least, that the first idea of a 
naval officer should be now, as it had 
been in Nelson’s day, to get his 
precious ship away from the dangerous 
and inhospitable shore and out to sea, 
where he could find freedom of ma¬ 
neuver, whether it was battle or storm 
that threatened him. 

“That’s the last of the bars, sir,” 
called the English-speaking Greek 
officer. “Here’s the coin acoming.” 

Coins in sacks, coins in leather bags, 
coins in wooden boxes—sovereigns, 
louis d’or, double eagles, napoleons, 
Turkish pounds, twenty-mark pieces, 
dinars—tiie gold of every country in 
the world, drained out of every country 
in the Balkans, got away by a miracle 
before the fall of Athens and now being 
got out of Crete. The bags and sacks 
were just as deceptively heavy as the 
bars had been, and the naval ratings 
grinned and joked as they heaved them 
into the ship. 

The first lorry full of coin had been 
emptied, and the second was driving 
onto the jetty when the first bombers 
arrived. They came from inland, over 
the hills, and were almost upon the 
ship, in consequence, before they were 
sighted. The guns blazed out furiously 
while each silver shape in turn swept 
into position, like the figures in some 
three-dimensional country dance, and 
then put down their noses and came 
racing down the air, engines screaming. 
Crowe had been through this before, 
and he did not like it. It called for 
nerve to stand and look death in the 
eye as it came tearing down at him. 
He had seen men dive for shelter, in¬ 
stinctively and futilely, behind the 
compass or even the canvas dodger, 
and he did not blame them in the least. 
He would do the same himself if be 
were not so determined tbat tbe mind 
of George Crowe should be as well 
exercised as his body. To watch like 
this called for as much effort as to put 
in a strong finish after a twenty-mile 
run, and he leaned back against the 
rail and kept his eyes on the swooping 

At the last possible second the hur¬ 
tling plane leveled off and let go its 
bomb. Crowe saw the ugly black blob 
detacb itself from the silver fabric at 
the same second as the note of the 
plane’s engine changed from a scream 
to a snarl. The bomb fell and burst in 
the shallows a few yards from tbe 
Apache’s bows and an equal distance 
from the pier. A colossal geyser of 
black mud followed along with the 
terrific roar of the explosion. Mud and 
water rained down on the Apache, 
drenching everyone on deck, while the 
little ship leaped frantically in tbe 
wave. Crowe heard and felt tbe for¬ 
ward warp tbat held her to the jetty 
snap with the jerk. He could never be 
quite sure afterward whether he had 
(Continued on Page 84) 
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WHAT EVERY MAN SHOULD KNOW ABOUT LIFE INSURANCE 


«< 


Only Life Insurance 

OFFERS YOU ALL THESE 5 UNUSUAL ADVANTAGES 



WHEN A MAN TAKES OUT LIFE INSURANCE, 
he usually is thinking of the protection it gives . 
his family, or the future funds it can provide for 
himself. But few men realize that only life insur¬ 
ance gives them all S of the unusual advantages 
described here . . . S important advantages that 
have given life insurance its widespread popularity. 



I. YOU CREATE AN ESTATE IMMEDIATELY. 

Through savings you can accumulate an estate for 
the future support of your family—slowly, year 
by year. Life insurance makes it possible to create 
an estate the moment you pay your first premium 
—and continue that estate in full by paying a 
relatively small amount of money each year. 
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2. A DUAL INCENTIVE FOR PUTTING ASIDE 
money regularly. You know that only through 
systematic payments can you maintain the pro¬ 
tection you want for your family. And, after the 
first few years, most policies provide an increasing 
fund which you can draw upon in an emergency, 
or in old age if need for protection has ceased. 



3. YOU LEAVE THEM NO INVESTMENT prob¬ 
lems. Through the various “settlement options,” 
written in all larger life insurance policies, you can 
have your insurance money held by the company 
at interest or paid to your beneficiary as income. 
Your beneficiary need never face the risks and 
difficulties of handling a large sum of money. 



4. TAX EXEMPTIONS FOR YOUR BENEFICIARY. 
Your life insurance dollars up to a certain speci¬ 
fied amount are exempt from the present Federal 
Estate tax—if left to a named beneficiary. In 
addition, you’ll find there are certain exemptions 
from State Inheritance taxes—the exact amount 
depending upon the state in which you live. 



5. you don't need A will to leave your life 
insurance money exactly as you desire. The pro¬ 
ceeds of your policies will be paid quickly, and 
without legal fuss or bother. And if you have 
directed your insurance company to pay your 
beneficiary in a definite way, you can be sure that 
your wishes will be carried out right to the letter. 


«. PRIlDElimi 



Tune Ini Hear the 

PRUDENTIAL FAMILY HOUR 

Sunday Afternoon, CBS Network 

The world’s greatest music—old and new—brought to 
you in a glorious, all-request radio program starring 
lovely Gladys Swarthout, Deems Taylor, A1 Goodman’s 
famous orchestra and chorus, and others. 
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(Continued from Page 82) 

seen, or merely imagined, the sea bot¬ 
tom revealed in a wide ring where the 
force of the explosion swept tbe water 
momentarily away. But he certainly 
noted, as a matter of importance, that 
bombs dropped in shallows of a few 
feet did not have nearly the damag¬ 
ing effect of a near miss in deeper 

The second plane’s nose was already 
down and pointing at them as the 
Apacbe swung to her single warp— 
Mortimer was husy replacing the 
broken one. Crowe forced himself 
again to look up, and he saw the thing 
that followed. A shell from one of the 
forward guns hit the plane straight on 
the nose; Crowe, almost directly hehind 
the gun, saw—or afterward thought he 
had seen—the tiny black streak of not 
a hundredth of a second’s duration, 
that marked the passage of the shell up 
to the target. One moment the plane 
was there, sharp and clear against the 
pale hlue of sky; the next moment there 
was nothing at all. The huge bomh had 
exploded in its rack—at a height of two 
thousand feet the sound of the ex¬ 
plosion was negligible, or else Crowe 
missed it in his excitement. The plane 
disappeared, and after that tbe eye be¬ 
came conscious of a wide circular 
smudge widening against the hlue sky, 
fringed with tiny black fragments mak¬ 
ing a seemingly leisurely descent down¬ 
ward to the sea. And more than that; 
the third homber had heen affected hy 
the explosion—the pilot must have 
been killed or the controls jammed. 
Crowe saw it wheel across his line of 
vision, skating through the air like a 
flipped playing card, the hlack crosses 
clearly visible. Nose first, it hit the 
sea close into the shore, vanished into 
a smother of foam, and then the tail 
reappeared, protruding above the sur¬ 
face while the nose remained fixed in 
the bottom. 

It was a moment or two before 
Crowe was able to realize that the 
Apache was temporarily safe; one 
bomber had missed and the other two 
were destroyed. He became conscious 
that be was leaning hack against tbe 
rail with a rigidity that was positively 
painful—his shoulder joints were hurt¬ 
ing him. A little sheepishly 
he made himself relax; be 
grinned at his staff and took 
a turn or two along the 
bridge. 

Down on the main deck 
Mortimer had made fast 
again. But somehow one of 
the containers of the gold 
coins bad broken in the ex¬ 
citement. The deck was 
running with gold; the scup¬ 
pers were awash with sov¬ 
ereigns. 

“Leave that as it is for 
now!” bellowed Hammett, 
standing shoulder to shoul¬ 
der with Crowe as he leaned 
over the rail of the Apache. 

“ Get the rest of the stuff 
on board!” 

Crowe turned and met 
Hammett’s eye. “It looks 
to me,” said Crowe, with a 
jerk of his thumb at the 
heaped gold on theApache’s 
deck, “as if this would be 
the best time in tbe world 
to ask the Admiralty for a 

“Yes,” said Hammett 
shortly, with so little ap¬ 
preciation of the neatness 
of the jest that Crowe made 
a mental note that money 
was apparently a sacred 


subject to Hammett and had better 
not in future be made a target for 
levity—presumably Hammett had an 
expensive family at home, or some¬ 
thing. But Hammett was looking 
at him with a stranger expression 
than even that assumption warranted. 
Crowe raised his eyebrows question- 
ingly. 

“There’s mud on your face, sir,” 
said Hammett. “ Lots of it.” 

Crowe suddenly remembered the 
black torrent that had drenched him 
when the homb burst in the shallows. 
He looked down; his coat and his 
white trousers were thinly coated with 
gray mud, and it dawned upon him 
that his skin was wet inside bis clothes. 
He put his hand to his face and felt the 
mud upon it; the damp handkerchief 
that he brought from his pocket came 
away smeared with the stuff; he must 
be a comic-looking sight. He tried to 
wipe his face clean, and found that his 
day-old beard hindered the process de¬ 
cidedly. 

“That’s the lot, sir!” called the 
Greek officer. 

“Thank you,” replied Hammett. 
“ Cast off, Mortimer, if you please.” 

Hammett strode hastily back to the 
engine-room voice tube, and Crowe 
was left still wiping vainly at the mud. 
He guessed it had probably got streaky 
hy now. He must be a sight for the 

Those idiots on his staff had let him 
grin at them and walk up and down 
the hridge without telling him how he 
looked. 

The Apache vibrated sharply with 
one propeller going astern and another 
forward, and she swung away from the 

“Good luck, sir!” called the Greek 

“Same to you, and thank you, sir!” 
shouted Crowe in return. 

“ The poor devils’ll need all the luck 
that’s going if Jerry lays his hands on 
them,” commented Nickleby. “Wish 
we could take ’em with us.” 

“No orders for evacuation yet,” said 
Holby. 

The Apache had got up speed by 
now and was heading hriskly out to 
sea, the long v of her wash breaking 


white upon the beaches. Hammett 
was as anxious as anyone to get where 
he bad sea room to maneuver before 
the next inevitahle attack should come. 
Soon she was trembling to her full 
thirty-six knots, and tbe green steep 
hills of Crete were beginning to lose 
their clarity. 

“Here they come!” exclaimed Nick- 

Out of the mountains of Crete they 
came, three of them once more, tearing 
after the Apache with nearly ten 
times her speed. 

Hammett turned and watched them 
as the guns began to speak, and Crowe 
watched Hammett, ready to take over 
the command the instant he should feel 
it necessary. But Hammett was steady 
enough, looking up with puckered eyes, 
the gray stubble on his cheeks catch¬ 
ing the light. 

The bombers wasted no time in 
reconnoitering. Straight through the 
shell bursts they came, steadied on the 
Apache’s course, and then the leader 
put down its nose and screamed down 
in its dive. 

“ Hard-a-starboard! ” said Hammett 
to the quartermaster. 

The Apacbe beeled and groaned un¬ 
der extreme helm applied at full speed, 
and she swung sharply round. Once a 
dive bomber commits itself to its dive, 
it is hard for it to change its course 
along with its target’s. Crowe’s math¬ 
ematical brain plunged into lightning 
calculations. The bomber started at 
ahout fifteen thousand feet or more- 
call it three miles; three hundred miles 
an hour. The hundredth of an hour; 
thirty-six seconds, but that’s not al¬ 
lowing for acceleration. Twenty-five 
seconds would he more like it—say 
twenty before the ship began to an¬ 
swer her helm. The Apache was doing 
thirty-six knots. In twenty seconds 
that would be—let’s see—almost ex¬ 
actly one fifth of a mile, hut that did 
not mean to say that she would he one 
fifth of a mile off her course, hecause 
she would be following a curved path. 
A hundred and fifty yards, say, and 
tbe bomber would he able to compen¬ 
sate for some of that. A likely miss 
would be between fifty and a hundred 


Crowe’s quick brain did its job just 
in time. The bomber leveled off as it 
let go its bomb, the thing clearly sil¬ 
houetted against tbe sky. 

“Midships!” ordered Hammett to 
the quartermaster. Tbe bomh hit the 
water and exploded seventy-five yards 
from the Apache’s port quarter, rais¬ 
ing a vast fountain of gray water, far 
higher than the Apache’s stumpy 
mainmast. 

“Well done, Hammett!” called 
Crowe, but softly, so as not to distract 
the man as he stood gauging the di¬ 
rection of the second homher’s at- 

The Apache was coming out of her 
heel as sbe steadied on her new course. 

“Hard-a-port!” said Hammett, and 
she began to snake round in the other 
direction. 

The crescendo scream was repeated, 
hut this time the pilot had tried to out- 
think the captain of the destroyer. The 
homb fell directly in the Apache’s 
wake and not more than forty yards 
astern. She leaped madly at the blow, 
flinging everyone on the bridge against 
the rail. And the pilot, as he tore over 
the ship, turned loose his machine 
guns; Crowe heard tbe hullets flick 
past him, through all the din of the 
gunfire. 

The Apache was coming round so 
fast that soon she would he crossing 
ber own wake. Tbe third homber was 
evidently so confused that he lost bis 
head, and the homb fell farther away 
than the first one did. Now all three 
were heading northward again, pur¬ 
sued vainly for a second or two hy the 
Apache’s fire. 

So they were safe now. They had 
taken the gold and had paid nothing 
for it. 

Crowe looked aft to where a sailor 
began to sweep the remaining gold 
coins into a little heap with a squeegee, 
and he wondered whether any destroy¬ 
er’s scuppers had ever hefore run with 

Then he looked forward, and then 
down at the crew of the .50-caliher 
gun. It was with a shock that he saw 
that the red-haired sailor was dead; 
the limp corpse, capless, lay neglected, 
face in arms, on the steel plating, 
while the other two hands 
were still at work inserting 
anew belt. He bad heen 
thinking that the Apache 
had escaped scot-free, and 
now he saw that she had 
paid in blood for that gold. 
A wave of reaction overtook 
him. N ot all the gold in the 
world was worth a life. He 
felt a little sick. 

The first-aid detachment 
had come up now, and were 
turning the body over. A 
heavy hand fell to the deck 
with a tbump; Crowe saw 
the reddish hair on the wrist 
that he had noticed ear¬ 
lier. And then his sickness 
passed. Forty-two tons of 
gold; millions and millions 
sterling. Hitler was starving 
for gold. Gold would buy 
the allegiance of Arab 
tribesmen or neutral states¬ 
men, might buy from Tur¬ 
key the chrome that he 
needed so desperately, or 
from Spain the alliance for 
which he thirsted. That 
gold might have cost Eng¬ 
land a million other lives. 
Through his decision Eng¬ 
land had given one life for 
the gold. It was a bargain 
well worth it. 
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Few of us realize the tremendous influence of soil upon our 
daily lives. We live on it and from it. The food we eat, the 
clothing we wear, the homes we live in . . . their furnishings 
... all are products of the soil. Industry and transportation, 
alike, are dependent upon it. Our Nation is rooted in it! 

We in America are blessed with a rich, fertile, prolific soil, 
capable of producing the food and fibre which sustain our 
lives, our homes, our health. Fortunate also are we in having 
available the labor-saving tools to capture its hidden riches and 
transform them into the everyday necessities of human life. 

It has been Allis-Chalmers’ privilege to build such tools — 
tools which have raised our standards of living, improved our 
health, increased our happiness. Tools such as tractors, plows 
and cultivators that till the soil, faster and easier than ever be¬ 
fore ... one-man harvesting machines, which in one operation, 
cut and thresh the bounteous harvests of scores of crops . . . 
machines, almost human, that pluck ears of corn from ripened 
stalks . . . huge 2-cycle Diesel tractors, motor graders and road 
machinery that carve out of the soil our vast network of high¬ 
ways, and bring timber and ore from forests and mines. 

It is the purpose of Allis-Chalmers to continue to make 
available to America the best in labor-saving tools that scien¬ 
tific research and our production facilities can provide — tools 
for today, to provide food, clothing and transportation—our first 
line of defense! Tools for tomorrow, to assure America’s future! 
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SAVEYOUR 0 
TEETH 

FROM THESE CAVITIES I 



THIS PART OF A TOOTH IS SOFT. 
NO HARD ENAMEL PROTECTS IT. 
WITHOUT KNOWING IT, YOU CAN 
GRADUALLY CUT CAVITIES LIKE 
THIS IN YOUR TEETH-CAVITIES 
WHICH OFTEN REQUIRE FILLINGS 


by Changing to Liquid Dentifrice 

- It Cleans Teeth Without Abrasives 















